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In Memoriam 


A Tribute to 
FATHER WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


Master of Sacred Theology 
by 


Tue Very Rev. Fr. Eowarp L. Huaues, O.P. 
Provincial 


In the midst of the Church the Lord opened his mouth 
and filled him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding. 
—Ecclesiasticus 15:5. 


te MAN does not win heaven when God embraces him eternally 

but when he embraces God, despite the alluring promises of all 
that is contrary to God. Heaven is the harvest planted so long ago, 
watched, cultivated, defended and now reaped in all its fulness. It is 
the house at the end of the road that could lead nowhere else . . . it is 
home.” 


The sentiment of our saddened hearts this morning is thus beauti- 
fully expressed in the very words of our brother in Christ and Dominic, 
Father Walter Farrell. He has gone home to the God he loved and 
served so well through the years of his youth and his maturity. 


Weak are our words compared with the limpid eloquence of his pen, 
consecrated through two decades and more to an exposition and de- 


fense of our Catholic faith that has won perenduring eminence in the 
Church of the United States. With the insistent challenges of our day 
loudly calling for the services of such a valiant champion of the faith, 
for one so eager to give to the limits of his great heart and brilliant 
mind to the propagation and defense of the truth, it is difficult for us 
mortals to understand why one is cut down on the very threshold of 
the years of his richest endeavor. 
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Our Christian faith, however, pierces human feelings and prejudices 
and consoles as it illumines us and we realize that death really marks 
“an eternal beginning.” To us the promise of greater achievements in 
the cause of truth was at hand; the opportunity was present for carry- 
ing through to reality daring visions for the extension of his special 
apostolate to every level of Catholic life. Yet by the inscrutable decree 
of God his task is finished. He has been called home. 

Supplementing native genius by labors even his great strength could 
not stand, before fifty his life was burned out. Throughout that short 
life he dreamed great dreams and did all a man could do to make those 
dreams come true. God “placed him in the midst of the Church, opened 
his mouth and filled him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding,” 
in the language of the liturgy for the Masses of his Father, Dominic, 
and his brother, Thomas Aquinas. With unfeigned humility he com- 
prehended his special dedication in the Dominican life and without 
stint of time, energy or talent he spent himself for its completest real- 
ization. 

Through the years Father Farrell has been acclaimed by leaders of 
Catholic thought and action for many and extraordinary accomplish- 
ments. By competent authorities he has been hailed as one of those 
rare geniuses God grants to His Church for special needs and works. 
There will be complete agreement on the high estimates placed upon 
his ability and his services as a priest of God and a devoted son of the 
Catholic Church. In writing of St. Thomas Aquinas he stated some- 
thing that may be truthfully said of himself: “He had indeed fled from 
the world but not from men. This man was not without passion, he 
was on fire: his heart was not empty, it was overflowing: he was a 
metaphysician in the fullest sense of the word, which means he was 4 
poet and a pioneer with imagination enough and courage enough to 
step into the dark over the edge of the world. This man doesn’t be- 
long in a museum: he doesn’t belong in a stained glass window: his 
place is with the daring ones, at the head of the crowd, with the ones 
who have the courage to be men.” 


It is a difficult task fittingly to pay tribute to a priest so deserving of 
it. Even under the stress of strong emotions within us we must be mind- 
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ful of Father Farrell’s unalterable devotion to the truth, his charming 
simplicity of soul, and the disarming humility so characteristic of him 
through all the years of his Dominican and priestly life. The promise 
given as a boy in St. Columbanus parish ripened into glorious fulfill- 
ment and he became the brightest ornament in American Dominican 
history and the luster of his life and action was shed upon the Church 
to which he gave his foremost service. 


In keeping with the character of this truly great priest, the best 
tribute that can come from us gathered here this morning flows from 
our prayers and especially the infinite prayer of this Solemn Mass, 
pleading that God’s mercy will speedily touch his precious soul. This 
gives real glow to our Christian affection. This is the reward he seeks 
for unfaltering loyalty to the cause of Christ in ministrations to souls 
purchased by the Blood of the Master. 


The measure of a man is taken by his fidelity to his ideals; of a re- 
ligious, by his devotedness to the purposes of his special dedication. For 
1 Dominican it can be taken by the strength of his attachment to his 
Father in Christ, St. Dominic. Of all the praises heaped upon our broth- 
ef, given in truth and sincerity, one would comfort him most: that he 
was a faithful son of St. Dominic. In this would be enclosed the mo- 
tves for efforts, strivings, sacrifices, and accomplishments in many 
fields of endeavor for the good of souls and God’s Church. 


On July 15, 1920, Father Denis P. O’Brien, then pastor of St. 
Columbanus parish, in recommending Raphael Farrell as a candidate 
for the Dominican Order, wrote to the authorities: “I take pleasure in 
stating that the bearer, R. Farrell of this parish, about to enter your 
Order, is a most worthy young man. He has brains and piety and 
comes of a most respectable family. I might say he possesses every- 
thing you could possibly desire in a candidate for the priesthood.” 

The years have more than confirmed the estimate of Father O’Brien. 
His sacred ambition for the holy priesthood was nurtured by the good 
priests and sisters of St. Columbanus parish and he pursued the clas- 
sical studies with front-ranking success at Chicago’s noted Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary. The designs of Providence, however, destined 
him for the religious life and the Dominican Order and what was 
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deemed a loss to the Church in Chicago was rather a gain to the 
Church throughout the United States and the English-speaking world. 

As a novice and student the ideals of St. Dominic captivated his soul 
completely and until the last moments of his life his first and ever- 
present desire was the realization of them in himself and his Dominican 
brethren. His unremitting eagerness was to give to others, for their 
peace, their enlightenment, their happiness, and their salvation. 

His career as a student was brilliant, a prelude to the incomparable 
successes of his priestly apostolate. The untiring industry of his student 
days remained with him until his death. He was always working, plan- 
ning, studying, writing, counselling. There were few idle moments in 
the life of Father Farrell. Unquestioned ability, driven by consistent 
diligence rewarded his studies at Somerset, Washington, Fribourg, and 
Rome. The hignest academic honors seemed commonplace laurels when 
conferred on him. 

Assigned to the teaching phase of the Dominican apostolate, his ex- 
cellence was akin to that of the celebrated masters of the Order and in 
time he was named for important administrative offices in Dominican 
Studia, posts which he filled with such competency that the Order and 
the Church in America will benefit for generations by reason of his 
inspirational influence upon professors and students alike. Decisions 
made by him are still bearing rich and wise fruition. 

From 1939 to 1945 Father Farrell was Regent of Studies for the 
Province of St. Joseph at the Studium of the Immaculate Conception, 
Washington, where he became the first president of the Pontifical 
Faculty of Theology in 1940 and held that post until 1945. Recently 
he assisted in the organization of the House of Theology of his own 
Province, at Dubuque, lowa. Some years back he received at Santa 
Sabina, Rome, the highest scholastic distinction granted to a Domin- 
ican: Master of Sacred Theology. 

In keeping with the first and traditional interpretation of his Domin- 
ican vocation, as a Friar Preacher, Father Farrell’s exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine would not be restricted to the classroom. In his early years 
he took to the lecture platform for the explanation of Catholic truth 
and in a short time was nationally known and nationally in demand 
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among professional and learned groups and by college and university 
officials as well. He spoke on a wide variety of subjects but was uni- 
versally recognized as a specialist of profound knowledge yet crystal- 
clear exposition on The Essence of the Natural Law. 

He was a pioneer in the teaching of theology to the laity. On this 
his convictions were strong and his influence was effective in the intro- 
duction of theology as a regular course in colleges: in summer schools 
for religious and for the laity, generally lacking opportunities for 
formal courses in schools of all ranks. He had a high regard not simply 
for the eagerness of the laity to learn more about their faith but in 


™ 
in | their capacity to receive such instruction as would fashion them into 
nt | intelligent expositors of Catholic belief and defenders of the faith, at 
id | home, in society, and in the teeming market-places of America. With 
en | firm persistence he urged at every opportunity the importance of an 
intelligent and informed laity as essential to the preservation and ex- 
x- | tension of Catholic truth in modern American life. 
in In fulfillment of his constitutional obligations the fruits of his pray- 
an | ers and contemplation were freely given to hundreds of priests and 
nd | religious and especially cloistered religious in the many retreats he was 
his | called upon to give. One thing unmistakably evident was that Father 
ns | Farrell’s profound theological learning had led him close to God. With 
him it was not merely a matter of knowing much (much, indeed, that 
he | was beyond the capacity of many others); rather, it was a matter of 
yn, | living really and well the truths he had learned as a student, a pro- 
cal | fessor, and a religious dedicated to contemplation, the overflow of 
tly | which he shared with all striving for perfection in the world, in the 
wn priesthood, and in the religious life. 
nta} Never robust in health, he counted not the cost in expenditure of 
in- | strength in the service of souls. Many there are in all parts of the land 
who called upon him in person and by letter for counsel and direction. 
in- | No request for time or consideration was denied. He was ever affable, 
ris- | considerate, sympathetic, understanding; always desirous of helping an- 
sats | Other on the road to peace and union with God. 
uth} The opportunity that most likely brought him to the forefront as a 


thinker, a theologian of outstanding merit and authority, a writer and 
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lecturer of exceptional qualifications, came through the Catholic 
Thought Association of New York City. The Association, organized 
by a small group of educated laity, sensed the imperative need for 
fuller instruction in the principles of Catholic thought and belief and 
arranged for lectures to be given by a Dominican professor. From Fa- 
ther Farrell’s lectures developed the now internationally celebrated 
Companion to the Summa. 

The supreme accomplishment of a masterly theologian and author 
was written, as he tells us, to furnish a rational defense of the faith for 
the ordinary Catholic and to open St. Thomas to the layman who has 
no professional philosophical or theological training. If it must be de- 
scribed in a phrase, it might be called an easy guidebook to St. Thomas’ 
greatest work. 

The extent of its popularity can best be gauged by a newspaper 
headline appearing in May, 1943: After 600 years St. Thomas becomes 
a best seller! Yes, many thousands in all walks of life have thumbed 
and re-thumbed the luminous pages of the Companion to learn more 
of their religion, to become really educated Catholics, to become apos- 
tolic auxiliaries in the defense of and for the promotion of Catholic 
truth. 

It was a tremendous task and only one with Father Farrell’s ag- 
gressive determination and restless energy would have attempted it. He 
aimed at opening up for the modern world the rich treasures of St. 
Thomas’ synthesis of Catholic wisdom, the Summa Theologica. Faith- 
fully he presents and lucidly explains this greatest of great human 
works in popular language made completely clear by examples and 
problems of the twentieth century. It does not exhaust the wisdom of 
the Sama nor does it replace the study of it. Neither is it a com- 
mentary. It sets forth the great truths, questions and problems in a man- 
ner the modern world can understand and prepares the same modern 
world to delve deeply into these great truths by a study of the Suma 
itself. For those who have neither the leisure nor the intellectual equip- 
ment to study the Summa, the Companion is an inspiration, unfolding 
as it does the mysterious dignity and exalted destiny of human life. 

With this work Father Farrell takes his place with great Catholic 
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thinkers who have offered and are offering America the riches of 
Thomistic intellectualism to save it from intellectual bankruptcy and 
sentimentalism. Had this been his sole contribution to the Catholic life 
of our country it would have merited for him not simply the award 
for theological and literary perfection which he gained, but also the 
everlasting gratitude of priests, teachers and people for placing at their 
disposal the priceless treasures of the Faith as organized and explained 
by the Angelic Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, his mentor through all the 
years of his Dominican life. 


We have presumed to apply the text of Ecclesiasticus to Father 
Farrell for he possessed not only the wisdom that is merely human— 
the wisdom of philosophy—but the wisdom of Sacred Doctrine or 
Theology which is both speculative and practical, as is infused wisdom 
and the wisdom of God. Docility is the prerequisite for the reception 
of wisdom. Father Farrell was docile to God’s revelation and to the 
Church, to the demands of reason which he always revered, and to the 
lessons of experience which he learned readily. He was never divorced 
from reality. 


In the spirit of his holy founder he was a trail blazer in the cause of 
Catholic truth. He was the founder of The Thomist, a learned quarter- 
ly given to the exposition of philosophical and theological principles. 
He was a co-founder of Cross and Crown, a quarterly which unfolds 
the Thomistic ascetico-mystical teaching. He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to popular as well as erudite publications, striving always to press 
forward the cause of truth. 

With a burning passion for the salvation of souls Father Farrell 
could not be restricted within the realms of abstraction and specula- 
tion. His apostolic zeal, paralleling his devotion to country, explains 
why the superiors yielded to his persistent pleading and allowed him 
to become a Navy Chaplain during the recent World War in which 
capacity he served with distinction to his priesthood, his Order, and his 
Church. 

St. Dominic on his death bed made this last bequest to his brethren: 
“This, beloved ones, is the inheritance I leave you as my sons: have 
charity among you; hold to humility; possess voluntary poverty.” Here 
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we have the sum and substance of religious and Dominican perfection. 













Father Farrell learned the full meaning and deep significance of this | ™ 
heritage. His love for Dominic, his devotion to the ideals of our sainted 
Father, can best be seen in the more than ordinary fidelity to the in- be 
heritance bequeathed him. His charity in word and work will be at- | "© 
tested by his brethren and countless others who definitely benefited | " 
by his love of God. His superiors will testify that neither intellectual | “" 
eminence, scholastic titles and distinctions, nor posts of provincial re- lat 
sponsibility led Father Farrell to seek any exemption from the rules or 
regulations of community life and that at the end he was as sincerely fo 
submissive as the youngest novice or lay brother seeking to fulfill his - 
ro: 






religious duties; he was indeed a humble man. And after thirty years as 






a Dominican, besides the books permitted for his personal library and 






many manuscripts, the fruits of his mind and heart, Father Farrell had 






only the habit in which he will be buried, one suit of clothes, and a few 






rough garments for wear under the habit about the priory. Truly did 






he possess voluntary poverty. 






True son of Dominic, Father Farrell had a very manly love of the 
Mother of God. All who are familiar with the Companion; all who 
read his last completed work, The Looking Glass, will be warmed and 
attracted by the gentleness and strength of his attachment to our Lady 








which begot in him great respect for the dignity of Christian woman- 
hood. 

Father Farrell was friend to prelates, priests, religious, and the laity 
throughout the land. He was servant to all. By all he shall be missed: 
by the members of his immediate family, but by none more than his 
Dominican brethren, young and old, to whom he was an exemplar of 









exceptional caliber. 






A credit to his native city and archdiocese, a glory to the Dominican 
Order and the Catholic Church in the United States, a shining light in 
the teaching body of the Church, our distinguished brother’s passing 1s 
a grievous loss to all; an irreparable one to his brethren. In the words 
of St. Dominic he would urge us not to weep for him; rather, to pray 
that the God he embraced in his youth will eternally embrace him in 
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his home, heaven. He fell asleep in the Lord. May the Lord be his por 
tion forever. 


His Dominican brethren extend their deepest sympathy to the mem- 


bers of his family. We share a tremendous loss together. We are deeply 
touched by the condolences expressed by the presence of His Emi- 
nence, our beloved Cardinal, by their Excellencies, by priests, religious 
and diocesan, by the sisters and brothers of many communities, by the 
laity served by him to the very last beat of his great heart. 


His mortal remains we shall place tenderly in the earth. We shall 
follow him with our affection and our prayers. His name and influence 
will live for generations, “leading others to the house at the end of the 
road that could lead nowhere else... home. . . heaven.” 





The End of the Pursuit 
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(Watrrer Farrer, O.P.) 


Look with love on this your latest fallen knight, 
Brought home to you, O Queen, 

Fallen, fallen at the rising of the night 

He had himself forseen. 


Frail he was, and gaunt in all the pain he took 
While riding out to grapple with the dark; 

But Mary, Queen of Scholars, Mary, look 

And see thy robust truth still standing in his heart. 


You sent him searching for that holy grail, 

The Truth, which purity of heart alone could find, 
And finding it he tore away the veil 

To show that jeweled thing to Christian kind. 


We saw its beauty sparkle through his eyes, and sensed no less 
The strength that he with Thomas in his hands so often knew; 
But whence the gentleness, O Queen, his quiet gentleness, 
Except it was frail Dominic’s enormous love for you? 


Cleanse gently, then, his wounds, from all their clinging battle-dust, 
And call your glorious Christ to raise this fallen knight; 
But Mary, Star of Morning, Mary, pray for us, 
The darkness rises in the world, and we have lost a light. 
Tuomas R. Heatu, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
Washington, D. C. 





Portrait of a Preacher 
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O TAKE seriously and with becoming humility St. Paul’s admoni- 

tion to be all things to all men is the mark of a genuine apostolic 
spirit. Daily to live that ideal unfalteringly is the secret of sanctity. It 
is the fruit of a richly-matured and selfless love that has been handed 
over unequivocally to God. Friends and associates of the late deeply- 
mourned Father Walter Farrell, O. P., can testify to the fact that he 
lived that ideal, realizing it hourly through the multitudinous duties of 
a preacher, teacher, administrator, author, lecturer, spiritual director, and 
friend. 

It is not possible to pinpoint any aspect of Dominican priestly life that 
had not the interest, attention, and efforts of this worthy son of 
St. Dominic. It is almost incredible that one at forty-nine could have 
lived so full a life of Dominican activity, have made so many friends, in- 
fluenced so many people, won national and international recognition for 
his writings and his lectures, and have attained an obvious sanctity with 
never more than frail health on which to draw. Reviewing the activi- 
ties of his career, a stranger would be inclined to discount the frailty 
under which he labored. His own words will speak for him. In a 
letter to a friend who visited him and saw signs of his unwellness, he 
wrote: “I am sorry I was in such poor shape, particularly as it may 
worry you. Think nothing of it. I’ve been bouncing back and forth 
from frail invalidism to astounding robustness for fifteen or twenty years 
now, sometimes in so short a period as twenty-four hours. It has be- 
come so routinely familiar as to be shorn of absolutely all importance. 
Think nothing of it!” This was written in 1941, during one of the 
busiest periods of his life. The secret of his many accomplishments was 
his indomitable will to promote the honor and glory of God. The truth 
of God and the love of God were both the goal and the principle of his 
every endeavor. 


11 
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It is said that were anyone to excel all others in the making of one 
thing, the world would beat a path to his door even if he lived in the 
remotest regions. The world did come to Father Farrell’s door, to the 
seclusion of his cloister cell. It came in the form of persons and letters 
bearing requests for multiple things, and always it found a warmth of 
love, a quiet, gentle, kindly reception, a mat marked “WELCOME: 
ENTER IN” laid at the unlatched door of his heart. This was not 
the privilege of friends alone. Mere acquaintances and total strangers 
shared the privilege. Their need was the key to his generous service. 

To be all things to all men is easy, perhaps, and grandiose in theory. 
All Christ’s apostles accept it as their norm. In practice it is fatiguing, 
wearing, time-consuming, interruptive of planned hours and hoarded 
minutes, a hard blow to gentleness, serenity, accomplishment. Many 
men idealize it; few, perhaps, realize it as did Father Farrell. For many 
apostles, “the spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” For Walter 
Farrell, not only was the spirit willing, but the flesh capitulated to its 
exactions. 

Late into the night he worked, and early he rose for Office and Mass 
in order to “get a good start” on the full day ahead. His were posi- 
tions of trust and honor in the Order; tasks demanding extravagant 
expenditure of time and mind. The days in Washington were given 
over to teaching, to planning, to directing the studies of many students 
both at the House of Studies and elsewhere. There were long periods 
of examination of students and young priests; guidance given to dis- 
sertation writers; spiritual direction; week-end trips to New York for 
the Thomistic Institute lectures on the Summa. National conventions 
sought him as a speaker during these crowded years. Religious com- 
munities requested him to give retreats, as did colleges for their students 
and bishops for their priests. Writing to a friend in July of 1942, he 
said: “The last Companion was, as you guessed, nearly the last straw.” 
Three months later he enlisted in the Navy. But that anticipates our 
story. 

It was during the Washington years that he founded The Thomist, 
solicited patrons, held the post of editor, contributed articles, and in- 
spired others to write for it. Diligently he worked over his lectures on 
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the Summa, revising them for publication in the four volumes of the 
Companion to the Summa. His summer retreats, his monthly confer- 
ences, his weekly confession assignments, his heavy mail—all claimed 
their due share of his time and talents. All types of people sought him 
in divers ways for multiple reasons, simply because he had accomp- 
lished in a short time what is scarcely achieved by many in a longer life- 
time: he had learned how to be all things to all manner of men. 

Each day came to him with more labor than could be disposed of, 
yet he faced each day with serenity, doing as much as could be done 
with unstinted generosity, undismayed by a desk which was never 
cleared. The long-range planning of the foundation of a Pontifical In- 
stitute of Sacred Theology crystallized just before his entrance into 
service, and he became its first president. He was called to Rome in the 
early part of 1940 for several months of intensive study in preparation 
for the formidable examination by five Masters of Sacred Theology to 
qualify for the highest degree the Dominican Order can confer on its 
professors: the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. 

Back in the States and once again at his desk in Washington, he fell 
into the familiar pattern once more. Steadily he forged ahead with the 
Companions. How difficult it was to complete this great task with 
limited time and against publisher’s deadlines may be judged from com- 
ments like the following scattered through his letters of 1939, 1941, and 
1942. “Volume III is now at page 230. . . some 300 still to go; and I 
will be finished by Christmas.” The note was dated November 28. 
During a retreat he was giving in April of 1941, he found time to write: 
“Volume I is finished and here beside me crying for revision. Expect 
to get that done within the next ten days. Pray on for me that the im- 
possible things continue to be accomplished!” In September of 1942 
Father wrote in a letter: “I’ve just sent back the first batch of page 
proofs for Volume IV. Another week or so should see the end of my 
labors on the last of the Companions. To be honest, I rather agreed 
with you in doubting that I would ever finish them. They seemed such 
an intolerably long job.” The same letter announced the fact that he 
had obtained permission to apply for service in the Navy. 

This was the Washington pattern, those years before his entrance into 
the Navy and the first year and ten months after his return. 
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Tue Navy Episope 

In the midst of heavy administrative duties, in the final stages of the 
planning of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Theology, in the pres- 
sured completion of the last volume of the Companion, Father Farrell 
had his eyes on the dying boys who needed a chaplain. It is not glamor 
that makes a priest of forty, lacking robust health, accustomed to study 
and the routine of monastic life, leave the atmosphere favorable to con- 
templation and embark on a naval career. It is a far cry from the 
safety of his Washington convent cell to the chaplain’s station on the 
open deck of a renowned flat top. With keen deliberation, against all 
the odds of age, health, position, which argued against the move, Father 
Farrell sought and obtained permission to enter the Navy. “You must 
pray for two miracles,” he had previously written to a friend. “One, 
for permission to enter the Navy; two, for acceptance in it. All else 
has lost its savor except the crucial work that must be done for the boys 
who are dying.” He had reason to beg prayers for two miracles. He 
was Regent of Studies and President of the Pontifical Faculty, and he 
had two physical disabilities from either of which the Navy seldom 
dispensed, but from both never. 

For the sake of these “boys in blue” he chose deliberately the em- 
barrassment of adjustment to a mode of life most foreign to one who 
loved solitude and the books. It was only the overpowering love of 
souls that forced the decision. He treated that aspect of it lightly, 
though, and claimed for himself that advantage. “As for me, well, | 
think the Navy will offer me a great opportunity to escape supernatural 
sluggishness.” 

Of personal danger he felt no fear at all. In making a recommenda- 
tion to a soul under his direction he wrote from sea: “You see, I have 
no written guarantee that I shall return.” It was written almost blithely. 
After the war, when the extent of the Yorktown’s engagements became 
known, his friends knew indeed how slim was the chance of his return. 
“Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, California,” was a much more com- 
forting way to address him than the Yorktown’s actual whereabouts: 
Makin Island, Tarawa, Wake Island, and the Marianas. 
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Father Farrell’s interest in the boys of his “‘parish” matched his de- 
termination to serve them. From among them he recruited several candi- 
dates for the priesthood. He begged things for them: books, catechisins, 
scapulars, rosaries, medals, prayers. For himself, nothing . . . nothing, 
that is, but prayers. Not for his safety; of that he thought not at all. 
But he did beg prayers that his Holy Name Communion Sunday on 
board ship might be a big success; that his “parishoners” would turn 
out in force for services, for daily Mass, for reconciliation with God 
before taking off at dawn from the carrier’s runway. 


His letters from the Pacific, despite the grimness of war and the 
Yorktown’s major role in it, are marked by the same good humor, his 
dependence upon prayer, his gratitude, and his interest, as were those 
from quieter, safer days. “My Holy Name Society receives Com- 
munion next Sunday for the first time. I’m hoping for hundreds and 
hundreds.” A week later he reports: “My Holy Name Communion 
Sunday was quite a success; and now I have a crowd of helpers. The 
daily Mass continues to be the most satisfying part of the day—of 
course.” Three months later in a letter Father reports progress: 
“Things still go well with me and my parish. It doesn’t seem that I 
am six months in it, but the calendar tells the story; and the boys’ gen- 
eral acceptance of me as the ‘old man’ of said parish. Not quite sure it 
is ‘grand old man.’ The Holy Name society is reaching maturity, 
October devotions were a pleasant surprise, and now my choir finally 
looks as though it may come through the process of birth in fairly good 
shape. If it weren’t for the disturbances under which we exist, I sup- 
pose one could talk of the parish as settling down.” 

“Here everything is fine for wartime,” he wrote from the flaming 
war zone. “The parish routine is set now; I have to watch myself, lest 
I start gardening on the flight deck, after the manner of the country 
pastor.” The bitterest battles were in progress at the time. 

There was loneliness for him on the ship despite the press of men 
and the continual excitement. In his long anxious hours waiting for 
his “‘parishoners” to come back to the flat top, he had little human con- 
solation. “I’ve gone four months at a stretch without seeing a priest— 
after the mob at 487! Well, I shall have a great deal to make up for 
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when this is over . . .. Here the Lord drops one to his knees by the simple 
expedient of removing everything else, and all comforting disguises.” 
Bits of human joy were granted him. “Some consolation this past week 
—ran into a Dominican who is much farther behind on the news than I 
am. Be sure we had a great gabfest.” Again: “My nephew, a Marine 
private, was mighty glad to see me this week, even if he was looking 
up from a hospital bed.” And gratefully he added: “He is going to be 
all right.” 

His humor never deserted him. When a friend inquired if he were 
due for a promotion in rank, Father replied: “The Navy doesn’t even 
begin to think about boosting a Lieutenant before two years have rolled 
by. I may come back an apprentice seaman! Anyway, I like those 
perky caps.” At the time, the Yorktown was doing its noble best to 
cover the island-hopping we were doing in the Pacific. 

Father Farrell’s ceaseless request for prayers was not without reason. 
“Everything goes smoothly and busily,” he wrote at the close of his 
first year in uniform. “We are old, old veterans now; personally, I'll 
vouch for the ‘old, old’ part of it. God has been very good and prayers 
have worked wonders for us in every way. Don’t ease up on them for 
a minute.” The miracles continued. “Here everything goes par- 
ticularly well, which means miraculously well. Our Lady’s cloak has 
been thrown around the ship; and solely because of the prayers her 
favorites are saying for us. Each week gets busier, the miracles multiply, 
and we realize more deeply the need of prayers. Almost every other 
day some sluggard wakes up and comes straggling home. Seven months 
now; I’m an old salt!” As the Pacific campaign mounted, the desire for 
prayers increased. “The Lord is still spoiling us, particularly me. We 
actually expect miracles now. Keep up the prayers that are doing all 
this for us.” 

One last quotation to show Father’s understanding of his boys. He 
had asked a friend for very thin vestments, “paper weight” ones, he 
said, and when they arrived he wrote at once from the battle area. It 
was shortly before Christmas, his first Christmas in the Navy. “Still 
afloat and still receiving mail! Yesterday the full set of vestments ar- 
rived in excellent condition. They are simply beautiful. For Masses as 
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bare as ours must be on the ship, they seem like stained glass windows 
in a cathedral. That may sound a little exaggerated, but really it isn’t. 
You see, it is only now that my Catholics are beginning to realize how 
much they took for granted in their churches at home. Each little 
touch of color or cleanliness, then, is pounced upon like a treasure, 
fondled like an old friend, and guarded as a precious link to all the grand 
things that we left and that are waiting for us. You'll probably make 
a good many boys a little homesick, but they'll enjoy it to the last shade 
of pale blue.” 

The Navy episode, with all its experiences of pain and valor, of 
heartache and heroism, was laid aside quite easily in November of 1945 
No time was lost in settling back into the routine of life at the Studium 
in Washington. The loose white habit and monastic observances were 
easily resumed after the gold-braided uniform and rolling deck of a 
carrier were put aside. How completely and simply this was accomp- 
lished may be seen from Father’s words in a letter written two months 
after his discharge. ‘There has been no difficulty about readjustment. 
In fact, it seems impossible that I have been away from this desk for 
over three years, so identical is every detail of the day. The Navy 
episode is already a vague memory.” 


MARKING TIME 


Marking time, Father used to say, is not too bad a thing if during 
that period one lets God take over the controls. He used to add, quite 
often, to his notes: “Pray for me that I practice what I so blithely 
preach!” We may be sure that in this period he let God take over all 
controls. 

The Navy episode terminated in November of 1945, and Father 
Farrell returned at once to Washington and resumed his former type 
of activity as though it had never been interrupted. He took up the 
threads from where others had carried them forward in his absence and 
continued to weave the policies and make the decisions and answer all 
the calls which were so abundantly his before the war. For approxi- 
mately a year and ten months the old pattern was resumed, with the ad- 
dition of theology courses for sisters in summer classes in Chicago. 
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The early Fall of 1947 introduced a new note into the scene. “The 
Navy has declared me ‘in the pink,’ ”” he had written upon his discharge 
nearly two years before. The pink faded out. Doctors recommended 
surgery on an abscessed lung. Without knowing the extent of the ac- 
tivities of this priest, they concluded he must have been inactive for 
fifteen or twenty years. Ironically, those fifteen or more years were 
his years of greatest activity. In mid-October Father Farrell entered 
the hospital. Exactly one year and a day later he wrote to a friend: 
“Last Thursday the doctor declared the fistula was completely closed. 
The last drain was removed two weeks ago, leaving me in practically 
complete comfort: I can now sit back in chairs, sit at a desk, roll over 
in bed and do all sorts of things which I hadn’t appreciated before. 
Just beginning to see how uncomfortable I’ve been all this time! . . . 
I’m sure another month here will find me as busy as all the rest of the 
men here; and that will be a relief after the long year of idleness.” In 
early December of 1948 he was officially discharged by the doctors as 
fit. He announced the release triumphantly: “Fourteen months! But at 
long last it is over with the help of many miracles! I’m officially back 
at work again... . The work is principally to be retreats, lectures and 
writing.” He had less than three years left to spend at it, and it ex- 
panded in that time to include also his pet project: courses in theology 
for sisters, for the laity, and for Catholic college students. 

The postwar years were years of intensive spiritualizing, if one may 
be permitted to judge God’s operations in the soul of Father Farrell by 
two generally accepted criteria: (1) long and painful suffering involv- 
ing dependency and humiliation; and (2) the very obvious fruits: an 
intensification of peace, serenity, patience, joyousness, a deep and ex- 
pansive charity for which no word is found. During and after his ill- 
ness, that charity in Father’s soul seemed to have unfathomable depths. 
One caught it diffusing itself everywhere: in tone of voice, in the 
reverence of his intercourse with others; in the brilliance and warmth 
of his writing and teaching; and even in his letters, always so gracious 
and warm. A new mellowness, a deeper gentleness, a profound and 
ever-ready sympathy and tenderness, and a deeper self-effacement in 
a soul already blessed with no slight degree of humility. 
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From mid-October of 1947 to December of 1948 Father Farrell was 
ill and convalescent. The humiliation of sickness, dependency, in- 
activity, of physical pain and submission to a dangerous and exhausting 
operation; the long . . . very long . . . months of recuperation which 
would have snapped the patience and sharpened the temper of many 
another, slid torturously by, leaving this humble priest and simple man 
enriched and ennobled, possessed of an unbounded gratitude, more 
penetrating vision of Christ’s sufferings, and a love for God which kept 
him perpetually lonely and always longing for that supreme goal of 
every man’s longing, the beatific vision. The richness of his spiritual 
harvest during those months of physical incapacity can never be guessed. 
It was the cause of that last great plunge into the apostolate which 
marked his Chicago years from 1948 to his death on November 23, 1951. 

The enforced physical idleness (“my loafing”) might have been a 
time of deep trial. To him, who could say but two weeks before his 
death, “I have things enough to get down on paper to keep me at 
this machine for years,” this period offered no temptation to irritation, 
impatience, or rebellion. Despite the natural impulsion to work in one 
who had so much to give and so much to tell of God and His divine 
truth and love, this period of physical weakness, painful probings, dress- 
ings of delayed-healing wounds, was God’s time for work, and he 
serenely let God take over the task. 

Those who knew Father Farrell intimately, who caught occasional 
glimpses of his own closely-guarded spiritual favors, can testify that 
these months from October, 1947, to December, 1948, marked mile- 
stones in his giant strides toward sanctity. The Naval episode un- 
doubtedly played its part. (‘Here God drops one to his knees by the 
simple expedient of removing everything else, and all comforting dis- 
guises.”) Stripped of the most common human comforts, living amid 
ceaseless personal danger, having to dispense from his spiritual store- 
house enough nourishment for hundreds of fighting men, Father Farrell 
might be said to have begun the final stages for the ideal of sanctity 
on the Yorktown. The later touches of illness, convalesence, com- 
pleted the stages of the final purification, and the short three years which 
followed were the time of final harvesting. After the illness, one could 
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detect a new longing for “Home,” a profounder spiritual insight, while 
his admonitions and recommendations were expressed with a ring of 
certainty and conviction of a person whose eyes were already seeing 
beyond the veil, who spoke more from vision than from faith. 


CuHIcAGo YEARS 


The last phase of Walter Farrell’s apostolate was carried on in his 
native city of Chicago and nearby River Forest. His transfiliation to 
St. Albert’s Province, effected on paper some years before, was in the 
autumn of 1948 actually accomplished. In the midst of his administra- 
tive offices, he had a continual hankering for the life of a private. His 
letters mention it frequently. “I always sit at the desk with supreme 
regret,” he confided . . . . “It would be nice to be an obscure private and 
just do what one is told.” 

In December of 1948, after medical discharge, he was able to write 
with greatest pleasure: “I am officially back at work again, and have 
succeeded in remaining a private.” Relieved of the necessity of direct- 
ing the studies of others and being no longer responsible for the details 
of administration which fall to the lot of a Regent of Studies, Father’s 
activities built up again to a new high with emphasis on writing, and 
caring for the needs of those outside the convent walls. Yet not ex- 
clusively by any means. Provincial projects, immediate and long range 
planning of activities which centered in the Studium, spiritual direc- 
tion local and nationwide, and his concentration on promoting the 
foundation of Institutes of Theology for sisters, all claimed his atten- 
tion. Retreats, lectures, and courses completed the picture. His tireless 
energy stopped at nothing that could promote the honor and glory of 
God or the good of His Church. After the summer school session in 
1950 he was indeed tired from these two years of ceaseless giving of 
himself. 

His doctors urged a year of “silence” upon him, restraining him from 
preaching, lecturing, and the like. Obediently but reluctantly he 
followed orders and he entered into his final phase of the apostolate: 


fourteen months of quiet; quiet only in the sense that for the most part 


he restricted his activities to the apostolate of the pen. In the very 
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midst of it, like his great Dominican brother, St. Thomas Aquinas, he 


put down his pen, leaving for his grief-stricken brethren the consolation 


of finishing his lines. 

“There is no hurry about things divine,” he often said. “God has 
no need of us and He gets things done in His own good time.” One 
could not imagine Father Farrell grumbling or begging time to finish 
when his summons came. Convinced of his absolute nothingness in 
God’s sight and God’s complete lack of dependence upon any human 
pen, the first moment of eternity for Walter Farrell must have been 
one utterly untouched by any regrets for things he left behind him. 


IN APPRECIATION 


Death has taken from the Order and the Church in America a humble 
priest, a profound theologian, a zealous apostle, and a saintly Dominican. 
His firm grasp of truth was matched only by the unswerving pursuit of 
goodness which occupied his every hour. Father Farrell’s sureness, 
his fundamental grasp of principles and their conclusions, was no less 
marked in the realm of the spiritual than it was in that of the purely 
speculative. It was this note of certainty coupled with remarkable 
humility that made people from all walks of life seek him out for coun- 
sel, guidance, encouragement, help of all sorts. Those who thronged 
around his bier to pay their last respects to this great and simple priest, 
this eminent preacher and extraordinary teacher, testified never to have 
left his presence without carrying away a spark of his own gentleness, 
or his courage, or his insight into principles; a deeper loyalty to truth 
and love, a larger, longer view of divine and human things, and, above 
all else, an inflamed love of God. This is the repeated testimony of 
religious and laymen, of superiors and subjects, of fellow-religious and 
students, of his hearers and his readers to whom he spoke through the 
medium of retreats, the classroom, the lecture platform, the confessional, 
The Torch, The Thomist, The Sign, Cross and Crown, The Looking 
Glass, The Companions to the Summa, and elsewhere, by whatever 
means he used to promote the honor and glory of God. 

Could one pick and choose from among the themes of Father Farrell’s 
written and spoken words, one might say the perennial theme was love. 
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In this he revealed his inner self. It is true to say that Walter Farrell 
scattered love with great abandon on the pages of his works and into the 
lives of those he met, shaping up and sharpening their view of divine 
love through the human loves which embrace a man, and, with the aim 
of unity for which the speculative man labors, his writings enriched the 
common notions of human love by flavoring them with the divine view, 
the divine interest in and desire for perfect possession of the human 
heart. As he wrote, so he spoke on this dominant note of Love. His 
own words, better than any others, describe this love. “Love does not 
so much make us a blotter to sop up infinite caresses, as it does make 
a dynamo of us to produce untiring action. It is not a matter of getting, 
but of giving. It does not sit back with a resigned sigh and suffer love, 
rather it steps out actively to prove love . . . Love is not so much a con- 
quest as it is a surrender; a surrender that sets us free from the debasing 
slavery of selfishness.” 

As a consequence of the love theme, there are contributing themes 
in the supporting roles. One of these is gratitude; another, humility. 
If heaven is taken by storm and carried away by the violent, it is the 
violence of love that effects the capture and achieves the victory; but 
gratitude and humility are the wings on which love flies. The three 
virtues were always linked together, as the following will show: 
“Sharpen your appetite (for God’s love) with your thanks, rejoicing in 
your empty-handedness that puts all the burden of giving on God’s side, 
serene in the preparation He insists on at the moment. If, through it all, 
He keeps deepening your joy and your peace, your realization of the 
nothingness He has claimed for His own, what more could be asked?” 

Love was the directing virtue of Father Farrell’s living. If he was 
anything, to anyone, he was friend. As his keen intellect penetrated 
to the roots of St. Thomas’s analysis of charity, so did the sharp edge 
of his appetites seek the divine Lover for His own sake, and then others 
that he might share with them his mounting and restless love of God. 
“Thank you,” he wrote, “for calling me ‘friend’ in the simple and 
genuine Thomistic sense of the word.” 


Charity, as St. Thomas explains it, is love, and love is friendship; 
friendship is well-wishing, demanding as an essential ingredient com- 
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munication or mutual exchanges of love’s messages and love’s deeds. 
Those who admired Father Farrell’s intellectual acuity and penetrating 
analyses had indeed a great privilege in sharing the fruits of his long 
years of study, teaching, preaching, and writing. Yet those who shared 
his heart and were admitted into the intimacy of his friendship, have 
lived through an experience whose recollection time cannot dim nor 
other friendships make less enduring. For him, friendship with God 
and man was a sacred thing, to be humbly received and held with 
reverence. In a letter of mild criticism to one of his spiritual children, 
he began: “I come to you timidly, as a friend of yours, to say ... .” 


Father’s love for his friends and his desire to spare them pain prompted 
rare thoughtfulness which was not forgotten even during times of stress 
(as in the war) or times of rush and illness. One out of many incidents 
will exemplify the point. Faced with his serious operation and having 
no vain hopes of an early recovery, he bethought himself of his many 
and distant friends, some of them in cloistered communities, who would 
be eager for word of the immediate outcome. Not wishing to put the 
burden of notification upon others, he prepared, with delicate thought- 
fulness, a letter dated the day of his entrance into the hospital. One 
such letter reads thus: “This is being written in advance, but it will not 
be mailed until I give the word after the operation. So you can know 
I am so far recovered as to be issuing orders again! Let this be an end 
to your worries and a new start to your gratitude . . . while it is a very 
meager acknowledgment of my thanks for all your prayers.” 

What man ever less busy would have devised so touching a mark of 
friendship? This considerate forethought of a tired man, winding up 
professional matters before a critical operation with long months of 
anticipated recuperation, brought relief to many hearts and an added 
reason for love. The last evening before those fourteen long months 
he so forgot himself in the thought of others that he spent that last 
night initiating the season’s series of lectures for the Thomistic Institute 
before a crowded house at the Catholic University auditorium. The 
next morning he went down into his agony. 


Father’s charity did not spread itself out only in response to appeals 
which came to him. Incredible as it may seem when told of such a 
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busy man, he invited, even urged his friends to demand his service, 
“Let me know how things go, especially if they don’t go too well,” 
was such an invitation. Or, “No shouts for help in these last few weeks 
cause me to be comfortable in the thought that all goes well with you. 
[ depend on you to shout soon and loud enough when help is needed.” 
These invitations came from the crowded days of teaching, lecturing, 
administration, and writing in Washington. Even from the flaming 
Pacific he could address a soul under his direction in these lines: “T 
wasn’t too much worried (about no word from you). I was pretty 
sure that if you ran into anything you couldn’t get untangled, you 
would speak out, censor or no censor; that you would have no hesita- 
tion in that line.” Then he added with humor: “Dumb of me not to 
reassure you long since on the noncensorship of incoming mail. After 
all, you are not liable to tell me any military secrets; if you could what 
would I do with them?” Even now one can almost hear the quiet 
chuckle which accompanied the writing of those lines. Yet death 
threatened all around him, in the air, on the surface, under water; but 
his thoughts were all on others. 

Apart from his capacity for love and friendship, which were per- 
haps his greatest gifts, many other qualities won from countless souls 
their complete confidence and unswerving fidelity to his person and his 
teaching. His gentleness had great appeal, especially to timid and 
harassed souls. Student-types were attracted by his intellectual powers 
and methodology. His sense of humor and ready wit drew everyone’s 
response. Classes in theology, the pages of the Companions, lectures, 
correspondence, and conversation were punctuated with apt and ready 
humor. One gets the impression that Father smiled and chuckled con- 
tinuously as he wrote out those absorbing pages of his great guidebooks 
to the Summa. Sisters in his theology classes remember the laughing 
eyes and face when, on set purpose, he had fouled them up in their 
theological thinking. Merriment of the gentle, soothing kind belonged 
to him by nature and by grace. 


However much we might wish to linger on these charming traits, 
we must move on to those two qualities which seemed to be his 
strongest appeal to associates and friends and students alike: his strength 
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and his serenity. Although he was ever retiring and modest in. ap- 
proach (and this was no less true in intellectual combat with opponents 
on the lecture platform than in conversation with a friend), never- 
theless superlative strength was sensed in him, barring, of course, the 
frailty that marked his physical condition for so many years of his life. 
His strength was that of the spirit, the strength of a man who leans on 
God and thus has strength for all the world; the strength of one who 
has found the courage to go on with heavy tasks, to be cheerful and 
willing to serve everyone in face of every appeal to his time and talents 
and endurance; the strength of a man who, as Father Faber expresses 
it, “is stayed on God.” 

That strength everyone felt in Father Farrell and as his divine 
Master dispensed it freely to him in gifts of mind and soul, so did this 
faithful servant diffuse it to the many who came to him in need of it. 
He had strength enough for all and for himself in the midst of them, 
mainly because he had achieved the enviable ability to maintain his 
soul in peace and serenity. “Peace is the portion of those whose hearts 
are stayed on God,” wrote Father Faber. Truly these words applied 


to Father Farrell. By sensing his unalterable serenity, one instinctively 
knew there were unmeasured depths of strength in his precious soul. 


Many things must remain unsaid in a sketch as short as this, but were 
this portrait of our preacher to omit a very special trait which all ob- 
served, the omission were indeed regrettable. About Father Farrell 
there was an atmosphere of reverence which not only surrounded his 
person, emanating from within him, but characterized his intercourse 
with others as well. It was more than the gentleness and serenity and 
strength of which mention has been made. There was a positive aura 
of some elusive spiritual quality which might best be captured by the 
term “reverence.” A kind of reserve, wholly natural, utterly unaffected 
and spiritually wholesome, the reverence of a man of great simplicity, 
not alone for God, intimately known and possessed by him, but for 
God’s handiwork, reverenced in the service tendered the person of his 
neighbor. It was the reverence that surrounds the chaste man; the 
reverence of a pure man whose eyes were fixed on God. In a sermon 
he said; “The impure tend towards blindness . .. Only the pure of heart 
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see God. Purity brings us into contact with divmity. It makes us 
yield ourselves, surrender our whole selves to God. He is our rest, our 
repose forever.” No one doubts that this quality of reverence about 
him had its source in his chasteness. Thus the fruit of his clean- 
ness of heart, the spiritual vision of the Godhead was the source of his 
strength, of his peace, his joy, his humility, and his piety. 

Perhaps “detachment ”might qualify as the expression of one aspect 
of this reverence surrounding him. For all his love of friends, for all 
his undisturbed happiness, for all the gaiety that marked his relaxations 
and his writings, for all the serenity that never fled him, Father had a 
level of loneliness which close associates might discern. It was not 
sadness; not self-pity, which he decried as the total destruction of hap- 
piness; but the kind of loneliness of one who longs insistently for God, 
for His Blessed Mother, for ‘“‘Home.” That loneliness did not disturb 
his joy. It was not the loneliness of “apartness,” where associations are 
severely limited and friends are few or distant. He lived in com- 
munity and had a strong relish for community associations and a deep 
reverence for community spirit. (“I continue well, and the com- 


munity benign!” he wrote in his last letter to a friend.) 


The “aloneness” (let it be called ““detachment”’) was that of a soul 
whose eyes were straining into the Beyond, seeing only God directly 
in contemplation, and true to his Dominican vocation, seeing others 
indirectly in giving to them the fruits of his searchings. It was the 
aloneness of a soul whose heartstrings were stretched beyond time and 
had wrapped themselves around eternal objects and never let them go. 
It was this that made him a magnet of souls drawing them irresistibly 
after him into the arms of the Divine. (“It is only when we are in 
love with solitude that can we mingle constantly with others, unsparing 
of ourselves yet maintaining that essential solitude.” He practiced 
this truth he taught to others.) 


His was the detachment of a real poverty of spirit of which he spoke 
so eloquently in his retreat conferences. He patterned his own on 
Mary’s spirit of detachment. ‘“Mary’s poverty,” he said in a confer- 
ence, “left her free, untrammeled, unbound, enjoying the presence of 
Divinity . . . of her Child who was her God. Our poverty must like- 
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wise leave us free for intercourse with God. Our possessions possess 
us. If we possess nothing, we are possessed by nothing. No thing 
then binds us down. We are free to possess that alone which can 
satisfy us: God Himself.” He pointed out an important distinction in 
the matter of friendship. “There is a difference between having a 
friend and possessing a friend. Possessions of any kind cause us worry, 
concern, occupy us, absorb our attention, irritate us, wear us out keep- 
ing our possession of, it, hence they hinder our progress towards God. 
Possess none of the things that are about you and nothing will possess 
you. You will be free to fly to God in absolute nakedness of spirit, 
in perfect self-surrender. Being empty of possessions, we find that 
solitude which nourishes our love, our surrender, our abandonment.” 
These words were truly a description of himself. 


In treating of the Navy episode, we mentioned his lack of material, 
human, and spiritual goods. The detachment from these goods which 
might otherwise absorb a soul, had been a useful instrument in effecting 
his attachment to God. The Navy episode had had its role in deepen- 
ing the sanctity of Lieutenant R. A. W. Farrell, U.S. N. 


A concluding quotation from a conference on detachment will point 
up the importance Father Farrell attached to this virtue as an apostolic 
tool. “When we are unpossessed by things, we find that solitude which 
nourishes our love, our surrender, our abandonment; which makes us 
find God in days crowded with work, with exercises, with the giving 
away of self. No matter how crowded, how busy our days may be, 
if we possess nothing, then we have solitude, the solitude where Christ 


1»? 


is always to be found. Poverty is solitude! 


Earlier it was pointed out that humility and gratitude played sup- 
porting roles to truth and love as the continual themes of Father 
Farrell’s teaching. They played, too, contributing roles in the orienta- 


tion of his life around love. They were consciously developed virtues 


of his spiritual life. “Pray for me, that I may practice the generosity 
I preach,” he would admonish. It was for him a part of the price to be 
paid for God’s love. Ina retreat conference he urged: “Give all, fully, 
freely, ungrudgingly, eagerly, enthusiastically, and the love of God for 
us and of us for God will overflow our soul, wash away barriers, sweep 
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over us like a floodtide and leave us paralyzed in wonder, exhausted at 
the limitless love of God!” 

The joyousness and abandonment which were so easily detected in 
Walter Farrell had their source, too, in gratitude and love. “We must 
carry over from our period of first fervor that lowly, humble, deep 
sense of gratitude to God for our vocation, that Mary had in uttering 
her Magnificat. If we build the joy of our religious life upon the rock- 
bed of truth, on a humble gratitude to God, then we shall have a 
rational basis for our joy, and this no man can take away from us.” 

Given the gifts of nature and grace that were outlined above, it is 
not surprising that tenderness and simplicity marked Father’s devotion 
to Our Lady. The touching praise he bestowed on her, the filial love 
he expressed to her in countless ways, the conferences and even a whole 
retreat dedicated to her holiness, set Father Farrell aside as a giant 
champion of his gracious Queen and Mother. Retreatants spending 
eight or ten days in Father’s “Retreat with Mary” know the purity, the 
depth, the tenderness, and the reverence of his love for her. Students 
who attended his theology courses, especially on the Third Part of the 
Summa, know with what devotion he spoke of her, with what desire he 
strove to inspire such a love within his students’ hearts. In a lecture on 
Our Lady’s preparation for divine maternity, he spoke of the charm, 


beauty, and dignity that must have marked this young maiden of Naz- 


areth. He discredited the excessive lowliness some writers attributed to 
Mary; her lack of culture, her “backwoods” naiveté which ignorance 
accords her. “This is far from true,” Father would say. “Mary was 
no rough, uncouth, untutored and awkward country girl. This was 
the Queen of Heaven in her youth!” How he loved Mary; built her 
up to the stature she deserved in recognition of God’s great gifts to her; 
extolled her virtues, and paid her the supreme tribute of imitation. 


Father scorned the artists’ version of Mary’s presence on Calvary. 
Swooning was not in line with her great virtue. Here are his words 
expressing his thoughts of Mary as she stood on Calvary: “Mary on 
Calvary was full of sorrow, but if we stop at this, we miss the full pic- 
ture, for Calvary held joy for Mary, too. Mary looking upon Jesus 
on the Cross, saw her own flesh and blood doing this incredible thing 
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for mankind. She was proud of Him as she saw Him enduring all, not 
attempting to make an escape, to do the cowardly thing. But refusing 
to surrender he bore all his executioners chose to inflict upon Him. Thus 
great pride, a secret, deep joy flooded Mary. Had He cringed, had He 
come down from the cross, she would have understood, and forgiven, 
but all her life she would have been ashamed that her flesh and blood had 
done this cowardly thing. But there was no cause for that shame, her 
Son did the incredible thing: He laid down his life, not for a friend, for 
one who would soon forget, but for the whole human race, for all 
mankind. This then was the source of Mary’s pride and joy and 
strength on Calvary.” 

A previous quotation from the war years mentioned Mary’s protec- 
tion of the ship. She was ever present to his thoughts and heart. A 
friend sent him Father Lynch’s A Woman Wrapped in Silence, know- 
ing Father Farrell’s love of Mary. He wrote his thanks and had this to 
say: “Father Lynch’s story of Our Lady has enthralled me. Never 
saw anything so touchingly human: splendid, super, colossal, and so on.” 
His own writings about Mary struck the same chords. 


Saint Dominic charged his sons and daughters always to be occupied 
with God or for God. “For God” is the apostolate which Father 
Farrell generously embraced and unstintingly carried out. “With God” 
was his prayer life. Over this a reverent veil is drawn. Marks of its 
intensity did escape that private enclosure, but it was a closely guarded 
secret. Only close observation could catch even a hint of it. One 
knew, assisting at his Mass, the profundity of Father Farrell’s recollec- 
tion in that renewal of Calvary. One knew from letters and conversa- 
tions how great was his dependence upon the efficacy of prayer. From 
the Navy he wrote: “I am stalking some prey which is very elusive 
and I ask the help of your prayers for this intention.” Months later: 


“Some time ago I asked you for some special help in my ‘hunting’; I 


still need a great deal of that help for this case and very little time to 
do.” Months later he called again for prayers: “My prey is still eluding 
me; a time for miracles indeed. Keep me in your prayers.” 

Of another difficult problem he wrote: “It is a ticklish job which I 
can’t hope to get done by any natural powers of persuasion. It will 
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have to be done entirely through supernatural helps.” “The recipients 
of his letters never missed that final paragraph, be the letter a lengthy 
one or a gay little note announcing his coming . . . always there was a 
promise of and a request for prayer, especially remembrance in the 
Mass. “I depend heavily on your prayers for me; that is the ‘mystery’ 
of my accomplishing so much!” 

He told his retreatants: “The Mass is the living Crucifix, or looking 
at it the other way, the Crucifix is a frozen Mass. The Mass for us is 
Calvary!” He understood well the infinite value of the Mass. “In 
the Mass,” he said in conference, “we are millionaires, having an in- 
finite treasure at our disposal, but not for insignificant reasons. We 
must not stop to buy a penny’s worth of chocolate or a lollipop. Not 
to flunk an exam, to be better understood, to have a change of residence, 


to get a new position—these are trivial, pennies’ worth of fruits. Ask 


for everybody; for sinners, ask for much, for the treasure we hold in 
our hands is infinite. To apply the merits of the Mass requires thought, 
not a last minute enumeration of petty, personal, trifling favors, but 
much, including many, including all!” A promised remembrance in his 
Mass was a rich and desired fruit. 

In suggesting the most prominent, spiritual traits of the late beloved 
Father Walter Farrell, O. P., we mentioned his love of absolute truth 
and of infinite goodness. ‘These were the fertile soil from which all his 
virtues stemmed. From his deep and all-embracing charity sprang his 
peace, serenity, strength, love of men, generous service, joyousness, love 
of solitude, a diffusive reverence, a purity, detachment and abandon- 
ment which effectively barred all human things from entering in and 
violating the sacredness of his love for God. 

Apostolic souls, even when strongly rooted in divine love, can fall 
into faults of impatience, anger, irritation, from the very pressure of 
things and persons upon them. It is striking, then, that these defects 
were so lacking in the overwhelmingly active life of Father Farrell. 
(“Keep on praying for me, that the impossible things continue to get 
done!” He was speaking here, not of things beyond his ability to do, 
but to get done in the time available to him. Even the thought of too 
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much to be done in too little time is a source of irritations to some 
souls. ) 

The reason that impatience, irritation, anger were not in him is to be 
found chiefly in the type of virtues which he cultivated. Peace and 
serenity oppose anger. Irritation and impatience are falls from strength 
and virility. Humility and meekness are their opposites. Reverence, 
detachment, abandonment are incompatible with impatience and irri- 
tation. Love precludes anger. But why, apart from nature’s gentle 
push and grace’s great insistence towards these habitual dispositions, 
were those virtues so dear to Father Farrell? From his own words the 
answer can undoubtedly be traced to his conception of the grandeur of 
his Dominican vocation. ‘You will need,” he wrote to a friend embark- 
ing upon a particularly active apostolate, “not ordinary solitude but 
Dominican solitude.” 

In a conference given to Dominicans, he said: “If we are living a life 
of surrender, or living wholly in God, in giving ourselves wholly for 
others, then there is no basis for irritation. We have no grounds upon 
which to build up a case for ourselves, for if we are living our life of 
surrender, we have no personal wishes, thoughts, ways of doing things 
which others might upset. 

“To be irritated means a perversion, a turning upside down of things, 
a seeing of things not in their true order; seeing things that should be 
on the ground, should be beneath us, as staring us in the face, out of due 
place and proportion. To souls in love with God this can never happen. 
Never can they set up their own rights in opposition to others, for they 
realize they have no rights. 

“The supernatural basis of our freedom from anger, impatience, and 
irritation, is our whole and complete surrender to Christ. ‘Irritation’ 
and ‘Dominican’ are exclusive terms. Irritation does not belong to, has 
no part in the life of a Dominican wholly given over to surrender. He 
is either surrendered to God and so truly a religious and a Dominican, 
or he is cheating himself of peace of soul. 


“1 can understand an overworked Dominican; I can understand a very 
tired Dominican; but I cannot understand an angry, impatient, irritated 
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Dominican because | cannot understand anything disturbing the happi- 
ness of one who is in love with God!” 


Many artists drew portraits of themselves, and museums title such 
works: “Portrait of Himself.” These lines of Father Farrell’s might be 
called “Portrait of a Preacher by Himself.” 


The Psalmist prayed: “Let Thy priests, O Lord, be clothed with 
righteousness and let thy saints rejoice.” 

In an eminent degree were found in Walter Farrell, O. P., that recti- 
tude of reason and will, that joyousness of overflowing love for which 
David pleaded. To Father Farrell aptly apply the words of 
St. Augustine: 

Love made him a servant 
3ecause truth had made him free. 
Sister Mary Consiita, O. P. 
Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 





Love is the Road 
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FE ARE like God, and unlike all the world we live in, by our free 

will and our control of our actions. Like the rest of the universe, 

and unlike God, we look to unattained goals and spend our lives in 

their pursuit. Like God, and unlike the rest of the universe, we are not 

driven. The story of every man’s heart is the tale of a life thrown un- 

erringly at a target of a man’s own choosing. It is not the aim, which 

never fails, but the target which gives life’s contrasts of misery and 
happiness. 

The distinctively human thing about our actions is that we have a 
target or goal in mind before ever we start to do a thing. The goal in 
our minds, foreseen and desired, is the source of all the actions that will 
ultimately put the goal in our hands. It was for this that Mary ques- 


tioned Gabriel at the Annunciation; only when the virginal conception 


of God’s Son was clear, sharply in her mind, did she throw her life at 
it in language unsurpassed for gallant surrender: “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it done unto me according to thy word.” 

Here and there we slip down from these human heights to say and 
do things that surprise, embarrass, or shame us because something other 
than our deliberate choice dictated these things. Perhaps we had noth- 
ing at all in mind, and that worries us. It may be that we had the 
wrong thing in mind, and that embarrasses us. Passion may have para- 
lyzed our mind, and that shames us. We find no glory in these words 
or actions. They are subhuman, and we hurry to explain that our con- 
trol was defective: we were not ourselves, we did not mean those things, 
our temper got the best of us. We may call these actions of men if we 
lke, but not truly human actions; they have had the humanity taken 
out of them. Truly human actions have no excuses offered for them, 
the praise or blame they merit is ours. 


33 
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The only reason for any action of any creature is the good or goal 
to which the action is a bridge. The animals differ from the plants in 
a knowledge of the good to which their actions reach; but only men can 
recognize the interrelation of steps and goal, of actions and the good, of 
means and end. So we can choose the steps, vary the means, select the 
actions. All other creatures are an instrument in the hands of God, as 
passively responsive as a violin to the musician’s touch. Only men can 
order things to their ends, only men move themselves, only men act for 
an end; all else is pushed to goals by an outside intelligence that is 
divine. 

Just as our eyes search out nothing but color, our ears nothing but 
sound, so our wills concentrate on nothing but goals or ends. Good is 
the resting place of appetite, the end of action, the home of the heart; 
and the good, or what appears to be good, is the only thing that stirs 
the will to action. Behind all the bold striving and brave endurance of 
men in their living is the drive for a good that will put an end to all 
striving; a final, ultimate, completing good that will satisfy our hungry 
hearts and give them that mysterious rest of unending embrace and 
love’s white heat. Every good that smiles, beckoning to our wills and 
enticing them to action, parades its attractiveness in the only possible 
guise that is guaranteed to win our complete attention: the guise of the 
completing, utterly satisfying good, or of a guide full of confident 
promise that, in his companionship, we shall be moving along the road 
to that greatest good. 

In every least one of our acts that giant final value is the driving 
force, however deep in the background it may seem to be. It is the sun 


of all our values, without which there are no lights and shadows. It 1s 
the measuring stick marking the difference between good and bad. It 
is the house at the end of the road, explaining the road and calling the 
pilgrims home. Every man, to support the movement which is life, 


looks to some one good for which all else is sacrificed, to which all else 
is ordered, in the light of which desirable things find their appeal. 
St. Augustine put this tersely when he said: “That is the end of our 
good, for the sake of which we love other things, whereas we love it 
for itself.” Fluctuation in the choice of this final goal is a wrench that 
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dislocates every joint of a man’s thought and action, an echoing violence 
as shattering as the loss of innocence. 

To say that there is only one such final goal to any man in any hour 
of his life is only to argue the obvious: that a man cannot go in opposite 
directions at one and the same time. Life is not going places, it is going 
to a place; in fact it exists for no other reason. The truth is easy to see 
when God is on the throne of a man’s heart. Because the accomplish- 
ment of the will of the Father was supreme in the heart of ‘Christ, He 
could and did insist on Calvary in full knowledge of its awful agony. 
Then, too, there was the unswerving road walked by Mary’s heart, the 
only road for a handmaid of the Lord. There is the steady joy of the 
average Catholic invulnerable in its depths to the surface sorrows of each 
day; a joy that is the fruit of the co-ordination, the harmony, the unity 
of all his living and, indeed, of the present partial possession of the good 
that brooks no rivalry. The same truth is tragically confirmed in the 
victim of vice, for he too walks an unswerving road. It may seem that 
the only unity in his sinning is his steady avoidance of God; his road 
appears zigzag from the attraction of one vice to that of another, even 
a contrary one, from drunkenness to lust to anger to avarice. Actually 
his road is rigidly straight; every one of his actions is pointed straight 
at his own immediate satisfaction. He finds nothing better than him- 
self in all the universe and so climbs the throne that belongs to God. 
Attempting to serve nothing but himself, he destroys himself. The 
good that will fill his heart is not in a man himself; otherwise, like God, 
he would have no race to run, no good to pursue, no perfection lack- 
ing to him at any time. 


All men agree, and always have agreed, on this: that there must be 
a king reigning over a man’s heart, even though the reign last hardly 
more than an hour and the history of the heart be a long tale of revolu- 
tions. Men have widely differed as to who or what should hold that 
supreme sovereignty. In their agreement, men have merged into the 


unity of the universe. In a very real sense, all of creation agrees on the 
service of a sovereign value. The world is not static. It is going some 
place, as life is going some place; and every least detail of the world 
ams at the same target—the source from which it all sprung. Every 
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irrational thing in the universe goes straight to God in the only way 
open to it: by painting its own little, imperfect picture of divinity in 
the colors of its own completion. It returns to God by becoming more 
perfectly divinity’s image. “God turns all things to Himself as to their 
last end.” 


A good man, as he becomes better, is also more like God; but, unlike 


the rest of the universe, he can be happy about that fact. As Augustine 


says, “happiness is not possible for animals bereft of reason.” Only 
a man can be happy in his approach to God, or miserable in his aband- 
onment of God. But this is far from the whole story of man’s return 
to God. He can, knowing God, receive the divine guest into the house 
of his soul; loving God, he can go out to the divine lover, he can for 
all eternity possess the infinite good that pulls the heart out of him. 

Every man achieves the goal of his deepest desires. It is the target 
of those desires that makes the difference between human misery and 
human happiness. The tragic note that runs through all of human 
history does not come from the frustration of men’s good desires but 
from the success of their evil ones making dedicated servants to evil 
of the images of God. No man fails by what slips from his fingers but 
by what slips into his heart. 

Unrelieved monotony casts its dreadful pall on the disastrous mis- 
takes with which men have filled the ages. There are, after all, only so 
many things that can make pretension to the royal throne of a man’s 
heart. All but one inevitably lead a man to disillusionment’s disgusted 
boredom, for only one brings inexhaustible riches to overwhelm man’s 
brightest dreams. The mistakes of men have steadily followed the 
same monotonous pattern: stopping the heart too soon, settling a man 
down for rest far short of the goal, giving means the embrace that is 
lawful only for ends, delightedly fixing on the instrument of building 
as though it were the finished mansion. 

The mistakes are the more pitiful because their disastrous character 
is so plain to everyone but to the man who is making them. The eager 
race for the bright thing just down the road fills his eyes with dust, 
blinding him. The alluring comfort of a wayside inn’s protection 
leads him to abandon the high road. The violent storm of unthinking 
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desire blots out the moon and the stars and all the world. ‘The glam- 
orous splendor of the moment holds him spellbound. When we are 
not in the midst of good things demanding our prompt choice, it is so 
easy to see that no one of them will do. 


It was by way of punishment that man was told he must earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow; these later ages have been inclined to 
make a heaven of the pursuit and a halo of the punishment. So many 
inen of the twentieth century burn out their lives in the race for wealth. 
Aside from the too frequent disillusionment of wealth had too late for 
its enjoyment, or had at the exorbitant price of love, family, and health, 
men’s enchantment with riches remains puzziing. Riches are essentially 
a bridge which makes no sense if it does not reach to something else, 
if a man cannot walk over it and leave it behind; it is puzzling that a 
ian mistake a bridge for the end of the road. As the end of the quest 
for full, complete happiness, riches just do not measure up. 


This truth is limpidly clear in the concrete. Food and drink are 
natural riches which are desirable because they sustain life; when, in 
fact, any particular food or drink threatens life, it is unhesitatingly, if 


reluctantly, curtailed or abandoned. They are means, not an end; 
though the glutton never quite pulls his eyes off his plate, the drunkard 
never quite gets his face out of the tankard. The artificial or man-made 
riches like money, stocks, bonds, property values are attractive in pro- 
portion as they hold promise of or security for the natural riches, and 
so of life. Either they are sought for something else, not as the final 
goal, or a man ends in the miser’s misery: unable to use his wealth with- 
out denying the mastery of the money to which he has made himself a 
slave. 

In every age, some men have looked on the honors given by men 
and seen in them the goal of their hearts. Our Lord Himself did not 
scorn the honors of Palm Sunday’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem; for 
the tribute from men, particularly from wise or soundly simple men, is 
good. So good, in fact, that to avoid dishonor, men should, and do, 
sacrifice much. But not everything. There are things more valuable 
than honor. It is not the honor we pay the saints that makes up their 
happiness. Rather, honor is a consequence of happiness; a tribute to ex- 
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cellence, not a constituent of it. So too with that glory of high reputa- 
tion which we call fame. It has a flattering appeal, but the thing itself 
may be utterly groundless, as frail as fiction, giving a man no fruits be- 
yond the hypocrite’s smirking satisfaction. The happiness of a man is 
made of more solid stuff; it is not a puff of smoke at the mercy of the 
winds of men’s opinions. Our happiness is, must be, within us. Mary 
of Nazareth was not unhappy because she was unknown when the angel 
sought her out. One short week was long enough to change the hosan- 
nas of Palm Sunday into the howls of the blood-mad mob on Calvary. 

In every age there have been men drunk with power, or mad with 
the thirst for it, though the shadow of the Cross has fallen across the 
ages as well as across the men on Calvary; in that shadow, it is not hard 
to see that the victim of the powerful was the victor. It seems par- 
ticularly obtuse for the men of our time to subject all of a life to the 
drive for power, to see human happiness in the possession of power. 
We should know better: we have seen powerful men who were foolish, 
sickly, and friendless; we have seen power firm and strong in the hands 
of evil men; and have seen it used as an instrument of wickedness and 
of misery. These are not the things that make a man’s heart sing; not 
thus is a man made happy. Even without all this factual evidence, it 
seems so clear that power is a starting point not a goal, a weapon not a 
victory, an instrument not a finished work. 

Not all the false goals of his living are outside of a man. Many a 
one, convinced that honor, riches, fame, and power cannot be the ulti- 
mate answer of life, turn from the outside world and look for full hap- 
piness within the world of themselves. In that strictly personal world, 
the most immediate and obvious appeal comes from a man’s own body; 
its health and perfection are beyond question desirable things; why not 
the most desirable? Both ease and immature choice conspire to make it 
amazingly popular. Yet such a man, content to dedicate all his living 
to the health and perfection of his body, is like a ship’s captain elated 
in the conviction of work well done because he has put his ship in dry- 
dock and safely encased it in protective covering. Actually the ship 
does not exist nerely for its conservation; it should be sailing the seas 
to far-off ports. Nor does a man live just to keep alive. 
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There are greater goods than our body’s perfection, as we protest in 
every sign of the Cross, in every veneration of a martyr’s courage, as 
well as in our contempt for snivelling surrender and for the coward’s 
flabbiness. If this is to be the final happiness of men, then life’s program 
is a nursery routine; men skulk through their days fear-ridden; and love 
dies from caution. It was divine wisdom that warned us not to fear 
those who could kill only the body. Men dedicated to preserving their 
bodies are too busy guarding the flame of life to see by its light or to be 
warmed by its heat; they are blind to the seed of conflagration in their 
hands and rendered incapable of sowing it broadcast. Youth, health, 
vigor must not be surrendered at any cost; time must be blotted out, 
disease hidden, old age denied, and death removed from all considera- 
tion. Instead of final secure happiness, such a man has never a moment 
free from fear all the while he moves inexorably to the loss of all he has 
tried to conserve. 

Men who begin by serving their bodies often end as slaves to the 
pleasures it offers, perhaps by way of escape from the haunting terror 
that is nature’s own punishment of those afraid of the physical risks of 
living. There is momentary release from a sense of inadequacy, defeat, 
sorrow or helplessness in the voluptuous pleasures of the flesh; for-they 
create a fragile illusion of strength, of accomplishment, of joy, of com- 
panionship. It is the siren call of this illusion which is responsible for 
one of the most persistently tragic errors of men in their search for hap- 
piness. There can be no question of the rewards of such pleasures en- 
during a lifetime; the illusion is in fact dissipated in a moment to be 
succeeded by disgust, remorse, and shame. The truth needs no argu- 
ment, for even the innocent ones free of all moral fault and touched by 
no more than the physical fringes of such pleasures, taste faint flavors 
of evil and feel soiled. 

When the enticing illusion is succumbed to again and again, the end 
is not happiness but slavery and despair; or, through the grace of God, 
an awakening to miraculous strength that brings the courage to start 
again. A new beginning is indeed necessary, for life has taken the 
wrong road. Witnesses can be called from the dregs of humanity in 


every age to testify that not here, in physical pleasure, is a man’s hap- 
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piness to be found. It is indeed frail fruit. Yet in our age, as in every 
age, volunteers crowd up from the fresh, eager ranks of youth to rush 
down the road to the same catastrophe. To men and women brought 
into familiarity with the family of Nazareth, the claims of the body’s 
pleasures to a man’s dedication are refuted by a moment’s confrontation 
with Joseph, with Mary, or with her Son. 

These false goals of living were weighed and found wanting from 
ancient times. “Wealth,” says Boethius, “shines in giving rather than 
in hoarding: for the miser is hateful, whereas the generous man is ap- 
plauded.” Aristotle describes honor as a reward offered by men “as 
from those who have nothing greater to offer.” Fame is dismissed by 
Boethius in penetrating words: “You seem to beget unto yourselves 
eternity, when you think of your fame in future time . . . many owe 


their renown to the lying reports spread among the people. Can any- 


thing be more shameful? For those who receive false fame, must needs 
blush at their own praise.” It is the same author who looks with pene- 
trating eye at power and pleasure. “The power of man cannot relieve 
the gnawing of cai», nor can it avoid the thorny path of anxiety ... 
Think you a man i: powerful who is surrounded by attendants whom 
he inspires with fear indeed, but whom he fears still more?” “Any- 
one who chooses to look back on his past excesses will perceive that 
pleasures have a sad ending: and if they can render a man happy, there 
is no reason why we should not say that the very beasts are happy too.” 

The search of creation for the good that will give full happiness 1s 
not finished when a man’s eyes are open to the inadequacy of the ex- 
ternal world and of his own body. There are other more dangerous, 
more nearly irrevocable mistakes to be made. A man who sees the final 
goal in a voluminous knowledge, one who dedicates all his living to 
cutting into the workings of the world with a science as sharp and as 
narrow as a knife-edge, and the man who knows nothing greater than 
climbing the heights and plumbing the depths of mystery for phil- 
osophy’s broad understanding—all these easily feel gratifyingly superior 
to their fellows who have swept off in pursuit of lesser things. They 
are, however, not nearer the goal of a man’s heart; indeed, quite possibly 
they are even farther from it. 
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Often enough glamorous appeal of the world and of the body 
disappears in an instant, crashingly, convincingly; and its victim comes 
awake as if from a nightmare. [he apparent sufficiency of wealth is 
instantly disproved by theft or bankruptcy. Overnight a man can be 
disdained, slandered, toppled from his throne of honor and fame. Sick- 
ness or injury ends the reign of health and vigor as kings of a man’s 
heart. The natural penalnes of shame and disintegration eventually 
make it impossible for the voluptuary to believe in his earlier dreams. 
No such warning bells ring for the scholar, the scientist, and the 
philosopher. 


~ The clean air, the healthy climate, and the innocent beauty of the 


fields of the soul through which these men walk can easily be an atmos- 
phere for gigantic pride. ‘These men must themselves see the limits, 
and so the inadequacy, of the goods they pursue and possess; yet the 
very excellence and superiority of these goods let pride gouge out 
men’s eyes. ‘here will be no external shock, no overwhelming shame, 
no sudden disclosure of ugliness to arouse them; and there will be less 
and less inclination on their part to accept warnings from others. They 
are much more dangerously committed to a false trail with its inevitable 
tragic ending of a life lived in vain, of happiness eternally eluded, of 
misery forever embraced. A growing self-sufliciency puts them more 
and more beyond the help of those who love them most, even beyond 
the help of divine love. Accepting help, after all, means casting off the 
godlike role of sufficiency to play the part of grateful beggar. A proud 
man cannot meet love’s basic requirement of humility. 

The philanthropist or humanitarian is no nearer the true goal of our 
living than is the scholar, the scientist, or the philosopher. To dedi- 
cate one’s life to mercy’s ministrations, to spend one’s days filling up 
with good things the gaping holes of another’s misery, to making the 
sweeping gestures of unselfish kindness, these do not make up a man’s 
happiness. All these things, so noble in themselves, may easily nourish 
pride’s blindness and deliver a man to an error that becomes more nearly 
irrevocable as his works become more godlike in their benefactions to 
his fellows. Happiness does not consist in doing good, not even God’s 
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happiness; happiness consists in faving the good that alone leaves noth- 


ing to be desired. Doing good, to have meaning in a man’s lite, must be 
either a step to that ultimate good or a sharing consequent on its firm 
possession. ‘The pleasant occupation of Lord or Lady Bountiful is not 
the goal of human living. 

Even if a man were to soar above the appeals of riches, honor, fame, 
bodily perfection, pleasure, the intellect’s triumphs of scholarship, 
science and philosophy, beyond the heart’s generous sharing in favor of 
the misery of men to aim his sights at constant consort with the angelic 
world, he would still be shooting at the wrong target. His mistake 
would be no less tragic in its ultimate denial of happiness to him. The 
angels cannot be possessed by men, and the good that will make man 
happy must ultimately be his own; even if he could, by some impossible 
feat, take possession of angels, a man would still not be happy, there 
would still be very much for him to desire. Angels, too, are creatures 
of God; they are limited, their goodness goes only so far, they have a 
borrowed beauty, a perfection that is only loaned, and a goodness that 
is only an image of Goodness. 

The truth is that man cannot find the good that will completely per- 
fect him, make him perfectly happy, in the physical world, in his own 
body, in his own soul, nor in the wide expanse of the angelic kingdom. 
If he is to be happy, he cannot aim at any created good as final, satis- 
fying. He is a stranger on earth; his home is not in this world. Noth- 
ing less than the infinite good can be his resting place. Only an eternal 
union with God quenches the divinely given thirst in the heart of every 
man. 

Men need not have gone through the bitter school of experience to 
learn this crucial truth; it is the blindness of men that has insisted on 
piling the wreckage of lives on the rocks of the false harbors that invite 
men to disaster. God created men for happiness and went to the lengths 
of Calvary to assure that happiness; He would not leave that goal of 
human living an obscure, hidden thing come at only after heart-searing 
search and by no more than a handful. On His infallible authority the 
word was shouted across the earth for the ears of all men. “Jesus said 
to him: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
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with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. ‘This is the greatest 
and first commandment.” ‘The greatest commandment, and so the most 
direct road to the goal of men, is the love of God. “This is eternal life, 
to know Thee, the one true God.” Eternal life, the end of the road. 
Love is the road, and knowledge by vision is the goal. 

God himself has made it clear, clear for the simplest as well as the 


most learned of men, that we are to possess God in an unending act of 
knowing; by a union of our intellect to divinity itself that makes plain 
the shallow helplessness of a lover’s absorbed plumbing of the depths 


revealed through the open windows of a loved one’s eyes. In that pos- 
session there is, to our eternal delight, a flood of joy that never ebbs, a 
moment of ecstasy never to be shattered, love’s embrace immune forever 
to time’s rudeness. 


This is not the whole story of man’s blessedness any more than the 
death of a man by his vows is the whole story of religious life; but this 
is the essential core of the full happiness that alone will fill a man’s heart, 
as the vows are the essential core of all the religious living a man will 
do though that living span a century. Granted just this much, it is 
easy for even our myopic eyes to see that such a man would be a 
stranger to unhappiness. There is, however, much more, not at the 
heart of the happiness but crowding the fringes of it; thoughtful de- 
tails adding as little to man’s happiness as an array of gifts adds to the 
dedication of love. These are the perfections which, while not essen- 
tially necessary, add welcome notes of completion not unlike the last 
touches in the furnishing of a home. 

There is, for instance, the exquisite joy of seeing, desiring, embracing 
absolutely everything and everyone in the light of the divine perfection 
and the divine love; a kind of multiplication, a constant generation or 
rebirth, at least an unmistakable reminder of the happiness and love that 
has our heart on fire. We see a faint image of this in the beauty and 
goodness given the world from the light in the eyes of a man or woman 
who has just come on the wonder of love; in the illumination of that 
love’s splendor, all things share its beauty and lend their very beings to 
arguments confirming the reality of this wonder that is almost too good 
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to be true. ‘This is the elimination of those roving desires that both ex- 
press inadequacy and assure rivalry’s unrest. 


We do not need a body for the ravishing of intellect and heart by 


truth and goodness; but we shall, when God has worked the wonder of 
the resurrection, have our bodies. ‘Lhe soul of man was made for this 
particular body, and the happiness that so overwhelins the soul of man 
has its human completion in the reunion of soul with the body that is 
now flooded from the fullness of the soul. In this life, we do need some 
degree of bodily perfection; blindness, deafness, paralysis, turgid or de- 
fective senses are definite hindrances to the perfection of our knowledge 
and our love, for, as creatures of a physical world, all our activities 
have their beginnings and roots deep in the physical. We have no such 
need in heaven where knowledge and love have their beginnings and 
end in God Himself; but we shall have bodily perfection beyond any- 
thing that we have had in this life. The prophet Isaias put it poetically 
when he said: “You shall see and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
bones shall flourish like a herb.” Augustine, putting aside the poetic, 
declares the truth plainly: “If the body be such that the governance 
thereof is difficult and burdensome, like unto flesh which is corruptible 
and weighs upon the soul, the mind is turned away from that vision of 
the highest heaven . . . . When this body will no longer be ‘natural’ but 
‘spiritual,’ then will it be equaled to the angels, and that will be its 
glory, which erstwhile was its burden .... God gave the soul such a pow- 
erful nature that from its exceeding fullness of happiness the vigor of 
incorruption overflows into this lower nature.” 

During all their search for happiness, which is during all the term of 
their lives, men do indeed need clothes, food, shelter. Without these 
necessities of the body we cannot walk towards God, that is, we cannot 
exercise virtue; for men are creatures of body and soul and these are 
the instruments for the sustenance of human life. When the full hap- 
piness of God’s vision and love is achieved, we have no need of these 
things. The body lives by the abundant life of the soul; there is no ques- 
tion of hunger, thirst, blood transfusions, or surgery, protection from 
the weather, or defense of innocence. Yet that kingdom of happy men 
is not as cold and bare as a monk’s cell: Whatever happiness these ex- 
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ternal things bring to men, whatever of good there is in them, all will 
be had in the possession of the fount of all goodness. In the fullness of 
his happiness, no desires of a man will be left unfulfilled. “All good 
things came to me together with her (divine wisdom).” 

If only one man were to reach heaven, he would be perfectly happy 
despite the absence of his fellows; neighbors and friends are by no means 
essential ingredients in that full happiness of man. But supposing other 


men in heaven, love of neighbor springs forth in full bloom immediately 


from the rich love of God in every man’s heart. We cannot exclude 


the joys of friendship from heaven any more than we conceive of a 
trace of friendliness in hell. 

The happiest men on earth, who are the saints, need friends, though 
not for the same reasons that make friends so necessary to less saintly 
men. The saint has hold of an inviolable happiness and omnipotent help; 
he is, as far as a man can be in this life, self-sufficient. His joy in his 
friends is not because of the help he gets from them or the contribution 
of their company to his happiness; but rather, and this is the secret of 
the saints’ multitude of friends, because of the good he can do for them, 
because of the good they do, and because of their help in his doing 
good. In heaven, the joy of friends is, as Augustine says, “that they see 
one another and rejoice in God at their fellowship.” 

Cynical disillusionment and bitter despair are guaranteed to the man 
or woman who begins life expecting to find perfect blessedness on 
earth. Such happiness is not here; it never was; it was never intended 
that it should be. A man’s lifetime is a time of work, of earning the 
wages for the purchase of heaven, of the pilgrim’s return home. The 
fullness of rest, of joy, of peace, the tranquillity of home—these are for 
heaven. Some foretaste of all this, as tantalizingly insufficient as a stolen 
snack before a meal, can be had here and now: hope’s solid security, 
the obscure insights of faith, and charity’s long steps towards home all 
bring the faint echoes of heaven’s music into a man’s life. There will, 
however, always be grounds for some unhappiness: desires clamoring in 
vain, the weight of labor, the pressure of time; the dullness of our in- 
tellects, the fickleness of our will, nature’s punishments of sickness and 
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death; our feeble grasp on goods that cannot last and, always, the un- 
seen God. 

Man can be blessedly happy; but not in this life, nor by his natural 
powers. Heaven with all it promises is supernatural, above every effort 
nature’s powers can make, to be had only by the generous help of God. 
With that help, man can do better than his best, indeed he can do divine 
things worthy of a divine reward. No other help is truly enough: 
friends, loved ones, wise men, angels, all these like ourselves, are not 
sources of the divine power a man needs to scale the heights of heaven, 
for the simple reason that they are not God but His creatures. 

The attainment of heaven is, under God, this man’s own; failure to 
achieve heaven cannot be blamed on any other man, woman, or devil, 
least of all on God. Heaven is not thrust on a man in spite of himself; 
it is not had by a faith that never comes alive in virtuous actions. A man 


builds his own eternal mansion in heaven or he is forever homeless in 
hell. In that heavenly kingdom there are indeed many mansions dif- 
fering in beauty and spaciousness, for not all men enter heaven with an 
equal degree of merit. Each man brings his cup to the fountain of hap- 


piness, some larger than others, but all are filled to the brim; each man 
has all the happiness and joy his heart can hold, has it forever, and with 
no slightest threat of its loss. 

Wa tter Farre t, O. P. 


Editor’s Note. Written a few weeks before Father Farrell’s death, this 
article was to be the opening chapter of the second of a four-volume series 
of meditations based on the Suma theologica. The first volume has been 
completed and is to appear under the title, The Facts. This article is pub- 
lished through the courtesy of Monsignor Joseph B. Frey of the Monastery 
of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn, New York. 
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ARY’S days in Nazareth were no different exteriorly than those 

of the other women of the town. Her child was only a few 
months old when she arrived back home with Joseph. She would, then, 
necessarily be lavishing on the child a mother’s ceaseless care of its 
helplessness: anticipating the child’s needs, interpreting its protests, pro- 
tecting it from discomforts. Through all this there would echo that joy 
that forever remains a woman’s secret knowledge, a closeness to one so 
dear that finds its climax and most touching physical expression as the 
child draws nourishment and growth directly from the mother’s breast. 
Since the departure for Bethlehem so long ago, the paralysis induced 
by disuse had gripped their little home; but it would not take long for 
Mary to cure that deadly dullness in a house of two rooms with furni- 
ture limited to a table, a few stools, a cabinet or two, and a low bedstead 
with its wool or sheepskin blanket. Her household chores are largely 
unknown in our day. There was the grain to grind into flour with the 
rough mill of two specially shaped stones; the oil to prepare from olives; 
bread to bake in the little outdoor oven; cheese and wine to make; honey 
and such fruits as figs, dates, grapes to gather or to purchase. Little 
more than this found its way to their frugal table; perhaps some salted 
fish in the evening at the principal meal, but rarely if ever would they 
have meat. In between times there was the wool to spin and the gar- 
ments to weave for the whole family. There was the endless round of 
washing, mending, cleaning; and the perpetual chore of the frequent 
portage of water from the town’s well. The sharp difference between 
Our Lady and her contemporaries stemmed from the double root of her 
crystalline sanctity and her motherly closeness to God. Throughout the 
day she had the Son of God under her eyes and uppermost in her 
heart; her busy hands and hurrying feet were the steady swell of an 
angelic tranquillity and seraphic joy as deep, as wide, as powerful, as 
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refreshingly restful as the sea. Moment by moment, day by day, it be- 
came more overwhelmingly clear to the eyes of Joseph that his humble 
house sheltered more sanctity than the world would ever see in any 
other age; his house was the home of God and His mother. 

Joseph’s home would be his refuge in the evenings and on holidays; 
for the rest, like most men, he would spend his days at his trade, and 
the artisans of his day did not have their shops in their own homes. Mary 
and the child would have the house to themselves for the long length of 
the working day, while Joseph ruled over the shop. His work de- 
manded and developed strong hands and arms, broad shoulders, as well 
as the craftsman’s smoothly sure hands and an eye for that perfection of 
line, plane, angle; for the true artisan detects the hidden beauty in rough 
material and unveils it with a skillfulness that is not far from tenderness. 
The carpenters of Joseph’s time worked directly on the trees and logs 
bought from woodcutters. From these they fashioned farm implements 
such as plows, yokes, handles for farm tools; the household furniture of 
stools, tables, cabinets, beds; the beams that would frame the roof of the 
buildings, its window frames and doors. Their tools were extensions 
for clever hands and strong arms, not mechanical substitutions for eye, 
arms, and hands; for the most part they would be limited to the plane, 
axe, saw, hammer, mallet and chisel. This was work for a strong and 
patient man, one who had respect for the living wood on which he 
worked and a justified pride in the perfection of the work of his hands. 


Joseph’s was a sociable profession. The men of the towns and the 


farms were his customers, not heavily endowed with money and so cauti- 


ous and thorough, unhurried in the transactions; relaxed and pleasantly 
social when the deal was completed, caught too, by the fascination of 
the unskilled in the craftsman’s artistry. There would be so many things 
to talk of before and after: the qualities of different woods, sizes and 
shapes, durability and beauty, time’s testing of older products, evalua- 
tions of competing artisans, and so on; there was always, of course, the 
matter of crops, weather, politics, the Greeks and the Romans, as well 
as the news of families and individuals that could be had in no other 
way than this familiar interchange that ties townspeople so closely to- 
gether. The talk of men would hang in Joseph’s shop like the pungent 
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fragrance of incense, its walls penetrated with homely friendliness as 
the walls of an old church are saturated with prayers. ‘The surround- 
ings in which he spent his day would add an extra flavor to the joy 
with which he returned in the evening to the most womanly of women 
and the helplessness of the infant. 

Joseph’s trade was sociable in a much wider sense than the easy cama- 
raderie of the shop itself. He, and the boy who would succeed him as 
the carpenter of Nazareth, did not have their days imprisoned within 
the walls of a shop and a home; they would know well, and be known 
by people over a fairly wide range of territory. The repair of plows, 
yokes, and so on would take the carpenter out to the small farms; the 
work on buildings would take him to the neighboring towns, perhaps 
even to the great cities of Sephoris and Tiberias a scant three miles 
away; the labor on home furnishings would take him into homes of both 
the rich and the poor. To a man as quietly wise as Joseph, with his 
tongue offering no competition to the outpouring of others and his eyes 
penetrating to the deep wells behind the flow of words, this daily labor 
in the homes, on the farms, in the bustling activity of men would be a 
school which taught well all the appealing complexities of the hearts of 
men and women: the pride, courage, the fears, the plans, the dashed 
hopes and fading dreams all knit together by the loves that make or mar 
the lives they dominate. To the divinely wise son of the carpenter, 
taking up this labor in his turn, the days would be a constant theater 
for the play of divine gentleness, understanding, and mercy long before 
it was time for His divinity to be made known to men. The rough 
edges of the lives of the men and women of Nazareth would be planed 
to smoothness by the carpenter and his family without realizing the un- 
obstrusive helpfulness that protected them. The hidden life does not 
mean that Mary, Jesus, and Joseph retired into isolated privacy; it means 
only that the divinity of our Lord received no outward manifestation 
and that history has hidden from us the details of the lives that flowed 
so generously into the lives of their contemporaries in Nazareth. 

The end of the long day’s labors would bring Mary and Joseph to- 
gether, grateful for the respite of the cool quiet of the evening. In warm 
weather, those precious hours of family intimacy that give meaning to 
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all the rest of the day would be spent on the flat top of the little house, 
the beauty of plain and mountains spread out as gifts of the beneficent 
God, the clear closeness of the sky an almost tangible evidence of His 
protecting love. It was then that Joseph would be told of the child’s 
day, for Mary would hardly hide from him the details so dear to 


Joseph’s fatherly love; indeed her own heart would joyfully await 


these hours which offered her the only opportunity in all the long day to 
release the pent-up joy and love of her own heart. There was no other 
in all Nazareth but Joseph who shared the King’s secret, and it was not 
Mary’s to make that secret known. ‘These are the hours, consecrated 
by the utterly unselfish and mutual love of the child, that open the eyes 
ot husband and wife to the heights of nobility in each other, the hours, 
then, for the deepening, widening, heightening of the mutual love that 
makes them one. To Joseph here in the evening, Mary’s flaming 
sanctity would light up her every act, her smiles, her least gesture, her 
face in repose to make of them a fire warming a man to his very depths 
and spurring him on to much more than his very best; while the quiet 
strength, the patient routine, the unobtrusive labors of Joseph would 
make more plain to Mary the fineness of the man and the reckless gen- 
erosity of his love, more plain even than in the days of her espousals, of 
Bethlehem, and of Egypt. 

Physically, Nazareth was ideal for the childhood of the Savior. The 
eye avid for beauty could hardly find a better vantage point, for 
Nazareth was caught up between plains and mountains, between lake 
and sea. Looking south, the rich plain of Esdrelon spread out at one’s 
feet studded with towns like a rich carpet of intricate design; to the 
north, the mountains towered over the puny height that seemed so 
majestic from the level of the plain. To the west on a clear day there 
was the dim blue of the Mediterranean, while to the east, clear and spark- 
ling at its scant three miles distance, was the lake of Tiberias. Nazareth 
escaped both the tropical heat of the plains it dominated, and the fierce 
cold of the mountains in whose protecting shadows it relaxed in confi- 
dent security. The countryside round about was a garden spot of fer- 
tility. It was a retired town, by no means isolated, but like a quiet 
street just off a busy thoroughfare; main caravan routes both north and 
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south and east and west ran almost by its door. Its neighborhood was 
crowded with little towns no larger and just as unimportant as Nazareth 
itself, while on the shore of the nearby lake were such flourishing cities 
as Sephoris and Tiberias, both royally built and endowed. 

On the other hand, the Galilee of Nazareth was a dangerous place. 
Its physical advantages and abundant opportunities inevitably attracted 
the Gentiles. Exchange, banking, and much of the commerce were 
mainly in the hands of the Greeks; the Romans were the large property 
owners, with the natives largely tenants and slaves. The flourishing 
markets were a steady enticement to all the excesses of avarice with its 
contempt for men. The court of Herod Antipas was a cancer of sensual 
corruption; the low, often perverse, estimate of religion removed all re- 
straint from the pagan license of Greeks and Romans. To God-fearing 
Jews, every day carried multiple threats of this foul contamination 
spreading to their homes and their families. For the Jews of Galilee, al- 
ready renowned for the careful discipline and religious education they 
gave to their children, this threat from the pagan despoilers of their na- 
tive land redoubled the care exercised on the rearing of their children. 
The synagogue and the home were the only weapons at hand to hold 
the contaminating flood at bay, and the Jews made the utmost use of 
them. 

The peace in the home of Joseph was divinely abundant, absolutely 
unmarred; and Nazareth itself, by its very obscurity, was given a gen- 
crous portion of peace. But the early years of our Lord’s life were by no 
means peaceful years in Galilee. The death of Herod the Great, which 
signaled the end of the exile in Egypt, was also the signal for political 
uproars throughout the whole land. Just about the time the holy family 
returned to Nazareth, Sephoris, then the chief city of Galilee, had been 
attacked by the rebel Judas; in retaliation, it was stormed by the Roman 
Varus, burnt to the ground, and all its inhabitants were enslaved. In 
smothering the fires of that insurrection, Varus had two thousand cap- 
tives crucified. Ten years later, the countryside was persistently upset 
by the intense resistance to the Romans by Judas the Galilean with his 
band of zealots. The splendor of royal ambitions built the city of 


Tiberias, and later rebuilt in new glory the destroyed Sephoris; this 
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same weak, voluptuous ruler, later the murderer of John the Baptist in 


defense of his own incest, steadily added infection to the thoroughly 


diseased morals of his province. The pagans themselves were committed 
to philosophies of despair, their religions adding nothing but more rea- 
sons for despair; while the political slavery of the Jews and the thorough 
exploitation they suffered at the hands of their conquerors left them no 
hope but in the age-long promise of the Messiah. The very air was con- 
taminated with pagan ideas and pagan ideals, and so heavy with despair. 
The only remedy offered was that of distraction, and a type of distrac- 
tion that fed the despair to new fatness: Sephoris and Tiberias had 
theaters for Greek plays, amphitheaters for pagan games and sports, and 
there were religious festivals for the complete debasement of men and 
women, their love, and their marriage. 

In this Galilee of the Gentiles, in the obscurity of Nazareth, in the 
holy peace of the little house of the carpenter, the divine child passed 
from infancy, through childhood, to sturdy boyhood with nothing of 
the miraculous to single him out from children of the same age in Naz- 
areth. St. Luke sums up the first twelve years of that life in just two lines 
that, for all their compressed brevity, make clear the parallel develop- 
ment of body and mind, the physical health and strength of the child, 
and the complacency of God in this masterpiece of humanity that yet 
was God. “And the child grew and waxed strong, filled with wisdom, 
and the grace of God was upon Him (Luke 2:10). With none of the 
inheritance of weakness which is the fruit of original sin, for He was not 
of the seed of Adam,’ and His mother was immaculately conceived, the 
child’s life began in physical perfection. The disciplined simplicity, 
which necessity imposes on the poor, added to the early sharing of labors 
which is both the boon and the burden of the poor, leaves us with no 
grounds for phantastic conceptions of the son of Mary as delicate, some- 
what feminine, moving fragilely through perfumed days. This child 
grew, He became big; His strength was such as to be noteworthy in a 
document sparing of words; a big, strong boy with a promise of early 
help in the strenuous labors of the carpenter shop. From the beginning, 
Christ had God’s knowledge, for He was God; He had the knowledge 
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that comes to the mind of man from the vision of God, for He had that 
vision; He had the knowledge that is the first of infused ideas, a con- 
sequent of the state of the blessed. Despite all this, the child, day by day, 
acquired wisdom; He had a human intellect that would have been pos- 
sessed in vain if it did not reap the rich harvest of knowledge hidden in 
the inanimate world about him, in plants and animals, in the faces, the 
words, the actions of men and women. There was real growth of body 
and mind, for Jesus Christ was truly man. 


If they could have afforded it, the holy family would have gone to 
Jerusalem three times a year in obedience to the command of the law. In 
actual fact, the length of the journey, the limitation of their resources, 
and the necessary interruption of Joseph’s labors limited them to the 
single annual pilgrimage for the great feast of the Pasch. But every year, 
and probably not without some considerable sacrifice and planning, they 
went the long way to Jerusalem: “And His parents were wont to go 
every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the passover” (Luke 2:41). This 
was not only a personal privilege, it was a religious duty joyously done 
by these three who were so close to God. Most of their townsfolk who 


could arrange it at all would also make the pilgrimage; indeed, they 
would travel as a town group, men, women, and children together, pick- 
ing up other similar groups as they made their way south. The law did 
not oblige the women and children to attendance at these feasts in Jeru- 
salem, but of course they would go whenever it was possible. Mary and 
Joseph were not separated in this affair, as they were not in any other; 
so year after year they went up to the Holy City with the divine child. 


One of these pilgrimages is singled out by St. Luke for detailed treat- 
ment; there, drawing on the memory of Our Lady, he gives us the only 
details we have of the young years of the Son of God made man. At 
the time of this particular pilgrimage, Mary was twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old, in the full bloom of her young beauty; Joseph was in his 
early thirties, about the age that St. Thomas considered the perfect age 
of full maturity; the divine child was twelve, precisely at that age where 
the law would hold Him more strictly responsible and where He would 
be expected to begin the commanded fasts. “And when He was twelve 
years old, they went up according to the practice of the feast; and when 
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they had fulfilled the days and were returning, the boy Jesus remained 
in Jerusalem, and His parents knew it not.” Mary and Joseph lost the 
divine child! Only after three days of separation did they find Him. 
The mystery of that agonized separation and the even greater mystery 
of their recovery of the boy are swords opening the heart of Mary for 
all the world and splitting just a little the veil that still hid the redemptive 
mission of the Son of God. 

“*Thinking He was in the caravan, they came a day’s journey, and 
sought for Him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, and since they 
found Him not, they returned to Jerusalem in search of Him” (Luke 
2:44 f.). There was no carelessness on the part of Mary and Joseph. 
Jesus had been in Jerusalem each year; He knew well the return routine 


of the caravans, their starting time and departure point. Ordinarily the 
start would be rather late in the day, and a straggling sort of thing; not 
everyone would leave at exactly the same time, and the first day’s 
journeying would be only some three or four hours. It was at that first 


stopping point that the different town groups would be firmly gathered 
together and continue on, the next day, in the same family fashion in 
which they had come to the feast. The thing could not have happened 
if Mary had been a selfish, nagging mother refusing to let her child grow 
up; nor if Jesus was an irresponsible or recalcitrant child whom Joseph 
would not dare to let out of his sight for fear of what he might do next. 
Since Mary was a wise and generous mother, she would give more and 
more liberty to her perfect son as His years merited it; Joseph would 
know from the years past how completely trustworthy and responsible 
Jesus was. All the circumstances heavily underline the completely de- 
liberate character of the boy’s delay in Jerusalem, and so point clearly to 
the divine significance of the things done and said, as well as of the pain 
inflicted on Mary and Joseph. 

Every parent can see something of the anxiety that began to seep into 
the hearts of Mary and Joseph as night fell on the caravan at rest. They 
would have noticed the absence of the child as they left Jerusalem, but 
with no uneasiness, supposing of course that He would catch up with 
them in the course of the day’s short travel. As they got closer to the 
place where they would rest for the night, they began to look more 
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alertly, and alertness would soon give place to worry. When a thorough 
canvass of the Nazareth group failed to find the child, terror would have 
gained a foothold within them. Once night had fallen, there was noth- 
ing to be done beyond trying to ride out the storm of self-accusations, 
fears, and heartsick misery that stretched the hours of the night to in- 
terminable lengths. The words of comfort and reassurance Mary and 
Joseph would offer each other during the night would be empty, sterile 
things, the futile attempts of love to ward off irresistible blows rained 
on a helpless loved one; for there was neither comfort nor reassurance in 
either heart to be shared. Joseph, the protector and guardian, had not 
failed to find shelter in Bethlehem, he had not failed against kings and 
exile, he had not failed in the daily routine of Nazareth; but here his 
simple honesty could not evade the bitter truth, here he had failed, failed 
both the child and his beloved Mary. Since she had declared herself 
the handmaid of the Lord to Gabriel, this was the first time Mary had 
been separated from her God-given son; handmaid, servant, slave wholly 
dedicated to Him—and she had lost Him. In later years, she would re- 
turn from Calvary to an empty Jerusalem; but it would not be nearly 
so devastatingly empty as was the world on this night. No human heart 
had comfort enough to assuage the anguish of Joseph and Mary on this 
first night since Bethlehem that they had been alone. 

arly in the morning, the second day of their desolate separation from 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph took the road back towards Jerusalem, short as 
the distance was, it was a long, increasingly anxious road. Again and 
again they would meet groups of pilgrims homeward bound, and each 
time their eager search and hopefully exhaustive inquiries meet the crush- 
ing rebuff of ignorance: no, the child was not in the group, no, no one 
had seen a boy answering this description, perhaps He was with the 
group just behind. So it went through the length of the day, with hope’s 
flame dying down to a flickering ember. The second night of anguish 
left no room for even the pretense of comfort or reassurance; these two 
who knew each other so well could not hope to hide the raw flesh 


of their suffering, the dimming of their hope. Yet each would know 
that the other would not fail from lack of courage or stubborn faith. It 
would need such courage and faith to press the search for a boy alone 
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in the maze of Jerusalem's streets and the chaos of its teeming popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Jesus had spent His hours “in the temple, seated in the 
midst of the doctors, both listening to them and asking them questions” 
(Luke 2:16). As St. Luke draws the picture, it is not the painting of a 
bright boy interrupting the master’s lecture and thus drawing attention 
to his precocious brilliance. The usual lecture was carried on by a 
single master seated on a bench while his students grouped about him 
sitting on mats on the floor. The case here was of a group of these 
masters talking among themselves, perhaps centered about some one of 
them of peculiar authority and learning. There would be no feeling 
whatever against a boy listening in on the edge of such a group; as a 
matter of fact, it would be entirely normal procedure for one of the 
masters to draw the boy into the discussion smilingly for it was a real 
delight to the doctors of Israel to discover and cultivate the future mast- 
ers of Israel; then, too, where there is real mastery, there is no place for 
that defense of uncertainty and weakness that is intellectual snobbery 
standing aloof on dignity rather than walking serenely in truth. The 
personal charm of this big, strong boy with so much of character and in- 
telligence in His face attracted still greater attention to His answers. To 
see admission to this learned group in its entirety, we must remember the 
real scholar’s quick respect for an earnest mind however youthful, the 
pride of race in the doctors that would give them a proprietary, almost 
a paternal claim of His excellence, the conquering charm of youthful 
perfection that later on, in its maturity, would clog the roads of Palestine 
and crowd its deserts. This does not by any means explain the progress 
of these discussions: “And all that heard Him were amazed at His intel- 
ligence and His answers.” ‘The word used here means amazement in its 


fullest sense of extreme astonishment, not terror, or stupefaction, but 


open-mouthed wonder such as grips a man seeing a miracle worked under 
his very eyes. The amazement in both cases, of the masters and the 
miracles, is traceable to the same source: supernatural power unveiled 
before the eyes of men. Here for a short time, the Son of God allowed 
the wisdom that was His as God to be put to the lowly task of answering 
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the questions of men. It was not a bright boy but the living God that 
held the masters of Israel amazed. 

With steps slowed by the burden of heavy hearts, Mary and Joseph 
came to the temple on the third day, and their eyes, dull from lack of 
sleep and too much searching, fell upon this scene; almost, they refused 
to believe their eyes. “They were struck with wonder,” with a wonder 
even greater than the amazement of the masters of Israel. It was not 
only the thunderclap of joy that reverberated through their. whole be- 
ings at the successful end of their almost hopeless search; for twelve 
years they had lived with this child, knowing well His divine origins, 
but with no slightest word or action to disturb the pattern of ordinary, 
routine, natural development of a human child. Yet here was divine 
wisdom flowing from His lips to refresh the parched souls of the 
greatest in Israel! The human heart does not take casually the vivid 
realization that it harbors omnipotence. 


However great the impact of joy and the shock of divinity at work, 
they were not enough to smother the motherly instincts of Our Lady. 
Mary’s response to the situation was so authentically maternal and so 
generously domestic as to make all future mothers and fathers her will- 
ing slaves. “And His mother said to Him: Son, why hast Thou done so 
to us? behold Thy father and I seek Thee sorrowing.” A mother’s 
heart, suddenly freed of the choking bonds of fears and anxieties, leaps 
up in a surge of relief that universally finds expression in an exasperated 
rebuke; here, Mary let her heart take charge despite the sacred precincts 
of the temple, the awesome presence of the doctors, and the divinity of 
her son. Yet even at such a moment, her own sorrow is relegated to a 
second place in her concern for the sorrow of another; all through the 
anxious three days, the sorrow of Joseph was uppermost in her mind, 
as Mary’s was in his; her words place him first, for her great love has 
penetrated the depths of his sorrow and the sharpness of relief is for him 
first, her rebuke for the pain that was thrust on the heart of this loved 
one by the failure of his guardianship. Indeed, the sorrow of both has 
been so intense that even now Mary can hardly consider it and the 
search that fed it at an end: “we seek Thee sorrowing.” 


If our blindness can see so much of beauty, of generosity, of love in 
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Mary’s words, how greatly must they have been treasured by the divine 
wisdom of her Son who saw all of her heart! We must keep this well 
in mind if we are to escape a misunderstanding of the response of Jesus. 
“And He said unto them: How is it that you sought Me? did you not 
know that I must be about My father’s business?” Here was no rebuke 
of Mary but an affair where costs are not to be counted, the same affair 
that later did not spare the heart of the Blessed Mother on Calvary. His 
father’s business, His eternal Father, was to teach men truth, to give 
them the life of grace, to die for their sins; before that, every human con- 
sideration must give way. The answer of Jesus may seem severe to a 
casual reader: these two had not doubted His divine mission, they had 
not placed impediments in its way, they had made no demands upon 
Him. In reality, the answer was not severe but profound, probably the 


Fathers had it right when they saw Jesus smiling upon His mother as He 
answered her. Certainly it was profound, not as severe, that Mary 
took His words. “And they understood not the word that He spoke 
unto them... . And His mother kept all these words in her heart.” This 


was her initiation into the heartaches of the redemption of men, the only 
share Joseph would have in those joyful sorrows; here was another 
plunge into still deeper darkness of faith. The words were not under- 
stood, indeed all of a lifetime in her heart would not serve to exhaust 
them for they reached to divine horizons. It was enough for Mary and 
Joseph to accept the words, to have the child again with them, and to 
have the quiet to keep the words in their hearts. 

There was no quarrel here, no hurt feelings, only joyous reunion. 
“And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject to them .... And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and stature, and grace 
with God and men.” Thus St. Luke signals the return to the routine of 
family life after this one flash of divinity. In these few words he sums up 
the long eighteen years that stretched from this moment to the Lord’s de- 
parture from Nazareth to take up His public life at the age of thirty. 
Again there is special stress laid on the physical and mental development 
of the son of Mary, on the size and strength of His body, the busy ac- 
tivity of His mind, and the winning charm that captivated both God 
and men. As the years unfolded their routine of daily labor and pov- 
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erty’s pinched planning, they took a heavy toll of Mary’s youth; as her 
boy marched up the hill of the years to His full stature, His mother went 
step by step down the other side into middle age. Yet, remembering the 
leaping progress of her heart towards God, we are right in our picture 
of her as ever young, for each year she would be closer to the source 
of life, nearer to the eterna! springtime of the soul, steadily approaching 
eternal beginnings, there would be no lessening of the gaiety of her 
heart, the light of her smile, the bubbling joy of her eyes whatever the 
years did to the strength of her hands or the quickness of her step. Some- 
time during this span of eighteen years, Joseph died. We could argue 
that the providence of God would not put an end to Joseph’s fatherly 
protection of mother and child until the boy had reached an age where 
He could take on the daily labors on which that little home depended; 
on the other hand, the descriptions of Jesus later as the “Son of Mary” 
and the “carpenter of Nazareth” vaguely indicate that Joseph had been 
dead long enough by the time Jesus was thirty years old for the memory 
of him to blur in the minds of his townsfolk. Actually, we have no 
historical details. We can see in this death of Joseph a divine limita- 
tion of his part in the work of redemption, dismissing him when need 
for him ended as he had been introduced into it only when necessity had 
demanded; another emphasis of the obscure place that was Joseph’s in 
the shadows. We can see his death as a divine mercy sparing him the 
full share he would otherwise have in the sorrows of Mary and Jesus; 
or a divine precaution not exposing the indignant strength of a quiet 
man to a provocation that could not be borne without a violent rush to 
the defense of his loved ones. But it is futile for the mind of man to 
attempt to read the plans of God. What we can know beyond all ques- 
tion is the gap that was left in that little home, and in the heart of Mary, 
by the death of Joseph; we can know to what great waves of sorrow the 
heart of Mary was exposed in her later years by the absence of the strong 
comfort of Joseph’s love; and Joseph’s long wait amid the shadows of 


limbo. It is clear that Mary was to be spared no sorrow, to be given 
no reprieve, that all sorrowing hearts might find refuge and understand- 
ing in her who had missed none of sorrow’s taunts. We can understand 


too that the full burden of work at the carpenter’s craft would be the 
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final contribution to the rugged strength of Mary’s Son, hardening His 
hands, tempering the fine steel of His endurance, bestowing resources 
of strength on arms and legs; he would need every ounce of that strength 
in a mission that allowed not so much as time to eat, a mission that after 
three exhausting years would demand a slow, agonized death without 
murmur or complaint. 

The years flowed by in Nazareth as quietly as the waters of a river 
slipping to the sea. The shadow of the cross grew more distinct over 
the home of the carpenter and His mother. Ultimately, the days of 
preparation were finished. On one day, he set out in earnest about his 
Father’s business; Mary’s farewell would be said uncomplainingly, but 
the sword would not cut less deep into her heart for all her willing 
silence. The years had been long and packed tight with joy since 
Gabriel had come to the child who was Mary of Nazareth. Now her 
arms were emptier than her home. The thirty years of Nazareth were 
over; but their passing did not change the response of the virgin: “Be- 


hold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy 


word.” 
WALTER FARRELL, O. P. 


Editor’s note. This article had been intended as a chapter of Father 
Farrell’s book, Only Son. 





Mary Mediatrix: Exemplar of All Graces 
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ee HAT imay be known about God is manifest. .... For God has 

manifested it... . For since the creation of the world His in- 
visible attributes are clearly seen: His everlasting power also and divin- 
ity being understood through the things that are made.” ' 

If the lesser things that God has made manifest are His divine at- 
tributes, even more is God manifested by Mary, the masterpiece of His 
creation, His greatest and most glorious work after Jesus Christ. Con- 
sequently, the better Mary is known, the more almighty God is known. 
As St. Louis de Montfort often said, “Jesus is not known, because Mary 
is not known.” 

In his Apostolic Constitution defining the dogma of the Assumption, 
Pope Pius XII points out how, in the providence of God, Mary’s glor- 
ies shine forth in ever greater radiance, and how the Church has daily 
studied them more and more throughout the course of the centuries. 

God has providentially made Mary ever more clearly known to the 
world because, through a knowledge of her, He wishes to bring us to 
an ever clearer knowledge of Himself and the “Mystery of Christ.” ? 

Perhaps that is why, in the new Mass for the feast of the Assump- 
tion, the key words are “Signum magnum”: “A great sign appeared.” * 
A sign is something that leads to the knowledge of something else. Our 
ever increasing knowledge of Mary, intensified by the dogmatic defini- 
tion of the Assumption, lifts our thoughts again to God, manifests Him 
to us in a new light. 

This providential shining forth of Mary in these days reminds us of 
a phase of Mary’s mediation of all graces which is often overlooked by 
theologians: her mediation of graces by her function as exemplar of 
grace. Modern theologians in treating of Mary, mediatrix of grace, have 


*Rom. 1:19 f. * Col. 4:3. *Apoc. 12:1. 
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treated in detail how she mediates grace through her merits and inter- 
cession, but for the most part they have overlooked her function as 
exemplar. St. Albert the Great, however, did not overlook this phase 
of her work. “Through the mediation of the Most Blessed Virgin,” he 
says, “the human race is called back through the sea of this world to 
the port of heaven, by example, intercession, and merit.” * 

Mary is mediatrix of all graces because she was the helper of Christ 
in every phase of His work as Mediator. She is the “New Eve’? the 
helpmate of the “New Adam.” The first Adam could not pass on his 
natural life to the human race without the help of Eve. Christ, the sec- 
ond Adam, chose not to pass on supernatural life except through Mary, 
“whom He admitted to the work of human salvation.” ® 

In a sentence St. Thomas Aquinas sums up the four functions of 
Christ the Mediator: “It belongs to Him as man, to unite men to God, 
by communicating to men both precepts and gifts of God, and by of- 
fering satisfactions and prayers to God for men.” ° 

Mary was the helper of Jesus in each of these four functions. 

Thus she was associated with the one Mediator when He “offered 
satisfaction to God for men,” for she stood at His cross as Coredemp- 
trix. In doing this, she “merited for us with the merit of fittingness 
whatever Christ merited for us with the merit of justice.” * 

Since she was the associate of Jesus in winning all graces for us, she 
is also His helper in distributing these graces to mankind. Jesus is in 
heaven “always living to make intercession for us.” * With Him in 
heaven, Mary intercedes for us, “offering prayers to God for men.” 

In this way, through her merits and her intercession, with Jesus, 
Mary “communicates to men all God’s gifts of grace.” 

There is one other function of the Mediator in which she is also His 


associate; that is His very important task of bringing truth from God 


9 


to mankind, “communicating to men the precepts of God. 
* Mariale, 29. 
> Blessed Pius X, Encycl. Ad diem illum, February 2, 1904; A.A.S. XXXVI (1904), 454. 
* Sunrma theol., Ula, q. 26, a. 2. 
* Blessed Pius X, op. cit. 
® Heb. 7:25. 
° Summa theol., Ula, q. 26, a. 2. 
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Mary shares in this teaching function of the Mediator, not as an of- 
ficial preacher of the Church, but as the Mirror of Justice, the perfect 
model for every Christian. God’s truth is manifested to us in Mary by 
all that she is and did: by all that God did for her, by all that she did 
for Him, all that she does for us. Thus she is universal mediatrix, teach- 
ing everyone by example. 

“Through the mediation of the Most Blessed Virgin, the human race 
is called back through the sea of this world to the port of heaven by 


> 10 


example, intercession, and merit.’ 
Tue Mepiator’s Task or Brincinc TRUTH 


Christ the one Mediator came to reconcile mankind to almighty God 
and to restore the damage done by sin. Though the grace and merits 
and satisfactions of Jesus Christ are infinite in value, they are not meant 
to replace the merits and good works of mankind, but rather to make 
possible our meritorious living. His good works, though of infinite 
merit, do not make our good works superfluous, but rather give value: 
to our works and inspire our works. Our works are rendered meritori- 
ous through His merits. 


Thus in restoring our fallen and wounded nature, the Mediator made 


it possible for human beings to operate once more in the way God 
meant them to operate. Through His grace it is once more possible for 
our actions to measure up to God’s plans for us. 

Since one of the effects of sin was ignorance, the Mediator in re- 
storing our nature had to restore also the knowledge of God’s patterns 
for human activity. The Mediator had to be a teacher. 

“God made man from the beginning and left him in the hand of his 
own counsel.” '! Man through his operations was free to work out his 
own destiny, in keeping, however, with the patterns set by God: “He 
added His commandments and precepts.” '* God made known His 
plans to mankind, for the free-will creature, acting according to reason, 
must have his exemplar to follow. Reason must have its idea to execute, 
its goal to attain. 


© Mariale, 29. " Eeclus. 15:14.  Thid., 15:15. 
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God Himself is the exemplar, the model that man is to imitate in his 
free-will activity. For God made man in the image and likeness of God. 
In his actions man must therefore imitate the activity of God whose 
image he is. 

It is not surprising that God Himself is the pattern for human activ- 
ity, since all things in creation are patterned after something in almighty 
God. Each thing in some way manifests God. Therefore man, the high- 
est creature on earth, must be especially like God, and his activities 
must be in some way like those of God Himself. Man’s perfections in 
a special way manifest the perfections of God. The more perfectly a 
man conforms his activities to the activities of God, the more he man- 
ifests to others the attributes of God Himself. Man reaches his perfec- 
tion as he more and more measures up to the pattern or exemplar he 
finds in God Himself. 

That is why Jesus commands us, “Be perfect even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” '* Grow in the likeness of God; become ever more 
like Him. “Be you therefore, imitators of God, as very dear children.” 

Like God, after whom he is patterned, man is free; he is “in the hand 
of his own counsel,” '* free to measure up or not to measure up to God, 
who is his exemplar. An exemplar, however, must be manifest if it is 
to attain its purpose. It must be easily seen, for the exemplar is some- 
thing to be imitated. 


Since man through sin became ignorant of God his exemplar, He who 
came to restore mankind had to restore the knowledge of God. Man’s 
nature and activities could not be restored unless the Mediator restored 
knowledge of right patterns of action. 

Therefore one of the functions of the Mediator is teaching, “deliver- 
ing to men the precepts of God.” '® “This is why I was born, and why 


I have come into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” '7 


But Christ teaches not only by word, but even more forcibly by ex- 
ample, by ali that He was, and all that He did. “He who sees Me,” said 
Jesus, “sees the Father.” '* God our exemplar is made known to us in 


8 Matt. 5:48. '® Summa theol., Ula, q. 26, a. 2. 
4 Eph. 5:1. * John 18:37. 
* Ecclus. 15:14. ** John 14:9. 
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Jesus. He who imitates Jesus, imitates the Father and becomes perfect 
even as He is perfect. Nothing less than divinity is our norm for action. 

There are two reasons why Jesus had to teach us by example as well 
as by word: the weakness of our intellect, and the weakness of our will. 


Because of the limited power of our intellects, which are weak in- 
deed in the face of tremendous divine truths, Jesus made extensive use 
of parables to illustrate His truths. But more powerful than these word 
pictures were His parables in action: things He did to illustrate a point, 
eg., being born in a stable, to teach detachment from worldly riches; 
teaching from Peter’s ship, and saving that same ship from the wind 
and waves, to teach the infallibility and indestructibility of His Church. 
But His greatest parable in action is His own life: what He was, what 
He did, the example of virtue He set. 


Even when the intellect grasps a truth, often the will in its weakness 
does not live that truth. The truth presented seems so arduous that the 
will does not attempt to live it. 


Therefore the will must be strengthened and persuaded by example. 
The will is inspired by the example of Christ who practiced what He 
preached, thus arguing that His doctrine was not too difficult for weak 

umanity. It is possible for human beings to live in a divine way: Goc 
humanity. It ble for | beings to | d y: God 
became a man to show men how to live like God. 


Thus there are two functions of the exemplar of human conduct. 
Inasmuch as he instructs the weak intellect, his function is informative. 
When he inspires the weak will, his function is provocative. As we shall 
see, Christ is not the only exemplar. The perfect Christian is one in his 
own degree. 

The informative exemplar enlightens the intellect concerning divine 
truth in three ways: he informs our faith, teaching what we must be- 
lieve; he informs our morals, teaching what we must do; thirdly, con- 
templation of the exemplar brings us to a deeper penetration into the 
mysteries of faith. 

To illustrate the first kind of informative example: When Jesus spoke 
these words about our future resurrection, “Whoever beholds the Son, 


and believes in Him, shall have everlasting life, and I will raise him up 
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on the last day,” '* His words were not sufficient instruction about our 
resurrection. Our faith needed the further instruction afforded by the 
example of the resurrection of Jesus Himself. The resurrection of Jesus 


is the exemplar which informs our faith that we are to hope for a simi- 


lar resurrection. °° 

The second function of the informative exemplar is to give instruc- 
tion in morals, that is, in the way we are to live. Thus Jesus’ many 
examples of humility instruct us more convincingly than His words, 
“he who humbles himself shall be exalted.” 
example, that as I have done to you, so you should also do. . . . If you 


21 6 


For I have given you an 


know these things, blessed shall you be if you do them.” ** 


The third function of informative exemplar is to bring us to a deeper 
penetration into the mysteries of faith. When we know what truths we 
are to believe and have given firm assent to them, there remains a cer- 
tain unrest of the intellect in spite of the firm assent of faith. For the 
knowledge of faith is “not perfect through manifest vision inasmuch as 
we do not fully grasp through the intellect the things which are of 
faith.” ** The intellect in its natural desire to know will not rest ull it 
knows clearly, and so wishes to penetrate ever more deeply into the 
truths believed. 


This seeking to penetrate deeper into the mysteries of faith is not a 
sign of unbelief, but is rather a sign of great love for the truth believed, 
and is very meritorious. “For when a man has a prompt will for believ- 
ing, he loves the truth believed, and thinks about it, and embraces any 
reasons for it which he can find; and in this case human reason does not 
exclude the merit of faith, but is a sign of greater merit.” ** 


Undoubtedly that is why “Mary kept in mind all these words, pon- 


9 


dering them in her heart.” ** Though her faith was unwavering in its 
* John 6:40. 
*St. Thomas says: “Through His predestination and grace, our predestination is 
manifested; which seems to pertain to the notion of exemplar.” (Suna theol., Illa, 
q. 24, a. 3, sed contra). 


™2QLuke 14:11; 18:14. 

2 John 13:15, 17. 

* Summa theol., Wa Uae, q. 2, a. 1; q. 4, a. 8 ad 1. 
* Tbid., a. 10. 

* Luke 2:19. 
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firmness, her intellect could not fully grasp the great mystery of the 
Incarnation in which she herself had a part. In great love for the truth 
she believed, her intellect in its unrest sought to penetrate ever more 
deeply into the truths. Pondering all the details and circumstances of 
His birth helped her faith to penetrate more deeply into the significance 
of the Incarnation. 


Thus we understand the third function of informative example. The 
example of Jesus, the details of His life, afford much food for medita- 
tion. In our love for the truth that we believe, we are eager to pene- 
trate its meaning more deeply. Our intellect, too weak to fully grasp 
these things, is helped by pondering over the details in the life of Christ, 
and the gift of understanding brings a deeper penetration into the mys- 
teries believed. 


Thus, though we firmly believe in the incarnation of Jesus, the more 
we ponder over the details concerning His birth (the poverty of His 
surroundings, the virginity of His mother, the visit of the Magi, the 
adoration of the shepherds, the angels who sang in the skies), so much 
the more do we penetrate into the deeper meaning of these things for 
our own lives. 


Informative example is usually also provocative or inspiring. Thus, 
the resurrection of Jesus, exemplar of our resurrection, instructs our 
faith; it also inspires our hope and encourages us to take the necessary 
arduous steps to attain that resurrection. “I have . . . become like to 
Him in death, in the hope that somehow I may attain to the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” 7° 


Or as we ponder the example of Christ and penetrate into the mean- 
ing it has in our lives, we are provoked to imitate the virtues of Jesus, 
and thus attain the things He promised us; as we say in the prayer after 
the Rosary, “Grant that while we meditate on these mysteries, we may 
imitate what they contain and obtain what they promise.” 


Thus we see how the mediator of grace, Jesus Christ, brings us grace 
not only through His merits and intercession, but also through the ex- 
ample He set for us. 


Phil, 3:10: £. 
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His example is important in the working of His grace, because it dis- 
poses us for the proper use of His grace. It helps our weak intellect to 
understand what we must do and the way we should do it, in order to 
obtain the benefits of the grace of the Mediator; and it helps our weak 
will to undertake the arduous task of living a supernatural life far above 
our natural powers: a divine life in the image of the only-begotten Son 


of God. 


Jesus came “full of grace and truth” “and of His fullness we have all 
received.” *? His grace in us is supernatural life; His truth shows us 
how to live that life. His life in us will not reach its full growth unless 
it is lived according to His truth. It is not enough to have the fullness 


of Christ’s grace at our disposal; we must be informed on how to use 


His grace in restoring our life and actions to the patterns of divinity, 


Thus, as far as we are concerned, the infinite merits and satisfactions 
and graces of Jesus are in vain if Jesus is not made known to us, and 
made known to us in such a way as effectively to inspire our imitation. 
The sacraments we receive, though they infallibly bring us grace, do 
not always produce the full effects of that grace because we fail to live 
the life of that grace according to the pattern set by Christ. We do not 
imitate Christ closely enough because He has not been preached to us, 
or we ourselves have failed to meditate sufficiently upon Him. 


Tue Neep or OrHer EXEMPLARS 


Owing to the weakness of our intellect and will, we need Christ our 
exemplar to manifest the heavenly Father to us. Because of these same 
weaknesses, we need other exemplars to manifest Christ to us. 

So sublime, so divine is Jesus the model we are to follow, that at 
times our weak minds do not fully understand Him, or our weak wills 
waver in following Him. The light of our exemplar is so brilliant that 
it must be mirrored to us by the Mirror of Justice and the other saints, 
as the blinding light of the sun is mirrored to us by the moon. And if 
the pattern set by the God-man Christ seems too high for human at- 
tainment, too arduous for the human will to follow, exemplars like 


* John 1:14, 16. 
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Mary and the saints show us that mere man, as well as the Son of God, 
can live these sublime patterns of virtue. 


St. Paul says to the Corinthians: “Be ye followers of me, as I also 
am of Christ.” ** The Apostle made Christ known by example as well 
as by word. This is in keeping with our Lord’s command: “So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works and give 
glory to your Father in heaven.” ** 

This privilege of manifesting Christ by one’s good life is not limited 
to the saints; it is the privilege and duty of every Christian. We Chris- 
tians must continually strengthen one another by good example, lest we 
lose sight of Christ or waver in the arduous task of following Him in 
all things. 

If all Christians have this duty, Mary, the greatest of Christians, 
fulfilled the duty exceedingly well, and is universal exemplar of all 
virtues. 

Fach creature of God, patterned after some perfection of the Cre- 
ator, makes God known in some way so that, knowing God through 
these things, we will “glorify Him as God and give thanks” *" and will 
be inspired to imitate the God who is thus made known to us. If every- 
thing in nature thus manifests God, how much more does the Chris- 
tian, who is of the higher supernature of the Redemption! “So let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good works and give 
tlory to your Father in heaven.” The Christian, “a new creation,” man- 
tests Christ, for on Him he is patterned. 


As all creatures in nature single out and make known to us different 
perfections of God, so each Christian in the supernature established in 
Christ, singles out and mirrors to us one or more of the virtues of 
Christ. One saint is especially noted for humility, another for poverty, 
another for mercy, and so on. In nature, the higher the creature the 
more of God’s perfections it manifests. Stones and other inanimate 
things manifest the being of God; plants show forth His being and His 
life; animals testify to God’s being, life, and knowledge; men, with their 
intellectual as well as sense knowledge, show that God is intellectual. 


See I Cor. 4:16. * Matt. 5:16. ® Rom. 1:21. 
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The purely spiritual, and conequently immortal angels, reflect the im- 
mortality of God. In the hierarchy of God’s creation, the higher crea- 
tures have the perfections of the lower ones in a more perfect way, and 
thus they show forth the glory of God more perfectly. 


So too, in the supernatural order, the higher a Christian is, and the 
closer to Christ, the source of all virtues, so much the more perfectly 
and universally does he have and manifest the virtues of Christ, so much 
the more brilliantly do these virtues shine forth to others that they may 


glorify the Father in heaven. 

Mary the Mother of Jesus, closest of all to Christ, supremely high in 
both the natural and the supernatural order, manifests the power, the 
goodness, the wisdom of God, and all the virtues of Christ in a supreme- 
ly perfect way. 

Thus, after Christ, Mary is universal exemplar, showing forth not 
one or two virtues more predominantly than the others, as is the case 
in the lower saints, but manifesting all the virtues in a most sublime and 
perfect harmony. She is an exemplar to be imitated by everyone with- 
out exception. That is why the better Mary is known, the better Jesus 
is known, the better almighty God is known. 

Mary is universal mediatrix of all graces. Even the graces given to 
the saints of the Old Testament were granted in anticipation of her 
merits, for as coredemptrix she merited for all by the merit of fitting- 
ness whatever Christ merited by the merit of justice. 

But she is also mediatrix for all by example, even for the saints of the 
Old Testament. For though she was not an actual model before their 
eyes, enlightening and inducing them to sanctity, still she is their ex- 
emplar. St. Thomas says: “That which is most perfect is always the 
exemplar of that which is less perfect.” *' Just as all the saints are pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of the Son, so they are pre- 
destined to be conformed to Him after the manner of Mary, who is 
most perfectly like Him. She is queen of all: patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, confessors, virgins, of all the saints, “having the properties 
of all in a more excellent way.” * 


* Summa theol., Ula, q. 56, a. 1 ad 3. 
® Mariale, Prooemium. 
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“The Most Blessed Virgin is not surpassed in anything by any one 
of the illustrious,” says St. Albert the Great. ** Closest of all to God, 
she is example for saint and sinner alike. Meditation or pondering the 
life of Mary most directly brings us to Christ since her life is so in- 
timately bound up with His, and her actions in relation to Him are so 
perfect. 


Mary, UnrtversaL EXemMPLar 


Everything we know about Mary, all that she is and does, is included 
in her function as universal exemplar (for whatever we know about her 
induces us to use grace, either by instructing our faith and morals, or 
by inspiring our virtue): all that God did for her, everything she is by 
the grace of God; all that she did for herself, cooperating with the full- 
ness of grace; and all that she has done and does for us. 

Thus knowledge of the divine maternity throws a brilliant light up- 
on the mystery of the Incarnation. The more we know about Mary’s 
virginal maternity, the better we can understand the mystery of God 
made man, which in fact cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of Mary. The Christological heresies were destroyed in great part by a 
fuller knowledge of Mary’s divine motherhood. 

Likewise a knowledge of Mary’s fullness of grace instructs us in what 
the grace of God can do for us. He that is mighty will do great things 
for us, as He has done for Mary. As the supremely perfect Christian 
and exemplar of all, she teaches us what we are to hope for from the 
grace of God, and inspires us to aspire to these things. Moreover, all 
that Mary did for herself, cooperating with the fullness of grace (her 
spiritual life, her virtues), teaches and inspires our life of grace. 

There is one thing that Jesus Himself could not exemplify: how to 
cooperate with Jesus; how to act toward Him, how to go about getting 
the full benefits of His fullness of grace. Mary fulfills this function 


which Jesus could not fulfill: she is perfect exemplar of our relation- 
ships with Christ, of how we must cooperate with Him in the work of 
our salvation. 
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Finally, a knowledge of all that Mary has done and does for us (her 
part in working our Redemption, her almost limitless power over our 
spiritual life as mother of grace) inspires our hope and encourages us 
in our efforts to live the arduous divine ways in imitation of God, our 
heavenly exemplar. 

Since in her fullness of grace Mary is the perfect model of what the 
grace of God can do for us, and in her perfect virtue she is perfect 
model of how we should use and benefit from grace, she is truly the 
exemplar and prototype of the whole mystical body. 

Full of grace, she is exemplar of all the effects which the grace of 
Christ the Head produces in His mystical body. Perfect in virtue, she 
is exemplar of all the relationships of the mystical body of Christ. 


No wonder, then, that the words of Scripture describing or typifying 


the Church, have always been most aptly applied by the Church to 
Mary; e.g., the “woman clothed in the sun” ** is a type of the Church, 
and also aptly typifies Mary, the prototype of the Church. 

Mary typifies the Church especially in her capacity of helper of the 
Redeemer in every phase of His work, coredemptrix and mediatrix of 
all graces. Jesus chose Mary as His helper in the whole work of Re- 
demption to teach us that the Church (and her individual members) 
must also be helpers of the Redeemer. God made us without us, but He 
will not save us without our help. Jesus dying on Calvary was not alone, 
but had Mary at His side as His helper, her heart pierced with sorrow 
“that out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed.” *? That is, seeing 
her there we would learn that we too must stand at His cross; we must 
cooperate with Him, be one with Him, offer His sacrifice with Hin, 
suffer with Him, and so on, if we are to obtain the fruits of the 
Redemption. 

Since Mary is prototype of what the grace of Christ will do for us, 
and of our proper relationships to Christ, meditation on Mary is won- 
derfully profitable in informing our faith about the personal meaning 
which the mysteries of faith have in our own lives. Through a study of 
her, we more easily penetrate the intimate, personal meaning that the 
mystery of Christ has for each of us. 


* Apoc,. 12:1. “Luke 2:35. 
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The mystery of Christ is more than the fact that God was made man 
and died for us. The fullness of the mystery is our incorporation into 
Christ our Head. We are part of the mystery of Christ. St. Paul calls it 
(in the original Greek), “the mystery of Christ in you.” ** As proto- 
type of the mystical body, Mary exemplifies to us this great truth. She 
is the perfect type of incorporation into Christ and of the way we are 
to share in His graces. She manifests the great truth (denied by Protes- 
tantism) that it is not enough to have faith in Christ, that He became 
man and died for us, but that we must believe, with a faith productive 
of works, that we are to be incorporated in Him, that we are to grow 
in Him in “good works which God prepared beforehand” and were 
manifested by Christ’s example “that we should walk in them.” Protes- 
tantism denied that grace healed our corrupt nature and restored the 
power to produce good works; therefore faith was sufficient. Mary, 
exemplar of every good work, and perfectly redeemed and preserved 
from the corruption of original sin by grace, gives the lie to this heresy. 

By all that she is and all that she did, Mary fulfills all the possible 
functions of an exemplar of grace. As informative and provocative ex- 
emplar she instructs and inspires both faith and morals. Particularly, 
when we profoundly meditate upon her, she enables our faith to pene- 
trate the depths of the “mystery of Christ in us”: the personal meaning 
Christ has in our own lives. 


But Mary produces yet another important effect as informative ex- 
emplar, namely, that the knowledge of Mary more thoroughly mani- 
fests the truths of the faith, and thus dispels the darkness of ignorance. 
“Rejoice, O Virgin Mary. Thou alone hast destroyed all heresies 
throughout the whole world.” ** We have already indicated some ex- 
amples of this. The early Christological heresies were combated by mak- 
ing Mary better known, e.g., her virginity was preached to destroy the 
heresy of the Ebionites who denied the divinity of Christ by saying He 
was born of human seed. Her divine maternity was defined to destroy 
the heresy of Nestorius, who held that there were two persons in Christ. 


* Col. 1:27: “God has willed to make known what is the wealth of the glory of this 
Mystery among the Gentiles—the Mystery that Christ is in you, the hope of glory” 
(translation from the original Greek by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P.). 

* The sacred liturgy in many places. 
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As helper of Christ and prototype of the Church she confounds the her- 
esy of Protestantism, which denied that Christ uses the help of the 
Church and her ministers in working our salvation, holding that salva- 
tion is the work of the Holy Ghost and private individuals, without the 
help of the mystical body. 

The definition of the Immaculate Conception in 1854 was a blow at 
the false evolutionary theories of the day, which denied original sin 
and taught that human nature is totally good and becomes progressive- 
ly better through a natural evolution. 

The definition of the Assumption is a blow at the materialism and 
pessimism of our own day. 


Mary, As Exenmptar, A Cause or GRACE 


From all of this it is evident that Mary’s function as universal ex- 
emplar of grace and its workings, is an important part of her position 
as mediatrix of all graces. 

We have seen that a knowledge of the example set by Christ is very 
important for the proper workings of His grace within us. The example 
He set is‘the pattern according to which grace is to work, and also 
inspires us to work thus with grace. This exemplar is a dispositive cause 
of grace, disposing us to use grace properly. The infinite fullness of the 


grace of Christ avails us little if we are not properly disposed to use the 
graces He gives us. 


Example, of course, is only an imperfect cause of the actions of an- 
other. Speaking of scandal, or bad example, St. Thomas says that the 
words or deeds of another can be only an imperfect cause, in some 
manner leading to ruin. Only a man’s own will can be the sufficient 
cause of sin. ** 

In the same way, good example, or an exemplar of grace like Mary, 
attains its complete effect only through the will of the one who follows 
it. Thus the purpose of an exemplar of grace, such as Jesus or Mary, 1s 
to dispose our will and to inform our reason, to induce us to do our 


* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 43, a. 1 ad 3. 
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part with regard to grace. Grace does not force the will. But the good 
example of our models inspires us to follow willingly the pattern they 
set. 

Jesus came full of grace and truth. Just as His grace is of little profit 
to us unless His truth shows us how to use it, so too, the almost bound- 
less power of Mary mediatrix of graces avails us little unless the knowl- 
edge of her shows us how to profit from her power on our behalf. 

The teachers of the doctrine on Mary mediatrix of all graces show us 
that there is hardly any limit to the graces Mary can obtain for us; first, 
because with Christ she has merited for us all that He has merited for 
us and, secondly, because Christ refuses her nothing she asks for us. But 
her tremendous power to help us avails us little unless we have knowl- 
edge of her, and knowledge of how to use the graces she brings. 

St. Bernard, after extolling the power of Mary in our behalf, warns 
that this power is in vain if we do not follow her example: “that you 
may win the help of her prayers, never depart from the example of her 
life.” ** The graces offered avail us little and we profit little from her 
power if we do not use those graces to live according to the pattern 
set by her and Jesus. Only the proper use of grace wins more graces. 


We see from this that Mary’s mediation through example is .as im- 
portant as her mediation through merit and intercession. For her ex- 
ample disposes us for the profitable use of the graces she merits and 
asks for us. 


CoNCLUSION 


If we are to live fully the supernatural life of grace and grow to the 
plentitude of Christ, we must be familiar with His life and with the life 
of Mary, for they show us how to live that life. Such knowledge of 
our exemplars can be obtained only by repeated meditation on them. 

This shows the tremendous value of the rosary in living the life of 
grace, for it provides meditation on the lives of Jesus and Mary, perfect 
exemplars of grace. 


*St. Bernard, /] super Missus est, PL, 183, 70. 
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The better Mary is known, the better Jesus is known. Mary's Rosary 
makes both of them known to us. Thus we are instructed with a knowl- 
edge of God’s plan for the restoration of the human race. We know 
how to make our actions measure up to God’s patterns. Through Jesus 
and Mary we know God our exemplar so that we can attain to the 
destiny for which we were made: to be “imitators of God as very dear 


children,” “perfect even as our heavenly Father is perfect,” ‘“con- 


formed to the image of His Son, that He should be the first-born among 
many brethren.” 
He who would make Jesus and the Father known, would do well to 
make Mary known. De Maria nunquam satis. 
Pau, Hinnesuscu, O.P. 
St. Vincent Ferrer Rectory 
River Forest, Illinois 





In Defense of the Mystical Life 


T is a fact as sad as it is frequent that the mystical life and its fol- 

lowers are spoken of with disdain and sometimes with fury. This 
would not be so grievous if those who spoke or thought thus were 
worldly persons who are engrossed in the things of the flesh and are 
scarcely more than nominal Christians. These critics possess a faith that 
is dead and inefficacious which may enable them to perform the acts of 
religion in a routine fashion, but which certainly does not allow them 
to appreciate the spirit and life of religion. But what truly cleaves the 
heart with sorrow is that certain ones who by their state and profession 
are especially obliged to follow Christ and to lead others to drink of 
that fountain whose waters spring to life eternal, sometimes talk against 
the mystical life and ridicule mystics as foolish and bothersome people 
who are to be avoided. Numerous examples could be given of priests 
and religious who, not only in private conversations but also in the 
exercise of their priestly ministry in the confessional and pulpit, have 
let loose a stream of invective against anything that savors of the mys- 
tical life. The harm which they do with such thoughtless talk is the 
more grievous as they themselves are persons of authority and praise- 
worthy in every other respect. 

Those who believe that the mystical life is nothing other than the 
perfection of the Christian life, the very heart of the evangelical teach- 
ing, and the following of Christ along the only way which He has 
taught us—that of self-abnegation and love until one reaches trans- 
formation in Him—what are they to say of such persons? That they are 
blind and leaders of the blind, as our Lord has said, for they neither 
enter themselves into the kingdom of heaven nor do they permit oth- 
ers to enter. Undoubtedly many who speak against the mystical life do 
so with a certain amount of good faith and are even moved by a false 
zeal. We propose in this article to examine some of the more frequent 
causes of the prejudices which are generally held against the mystical 
life. And if the Lord gives light to us and to them, perhaps some will 
open their eyes and see themselves in this mirror. 
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IGNORANCE REGARDING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


A religious once said: “I would like to be very charitable and obe- 
dient and to practice mortification and have all the virtues, but under 
no circumstances would I wish to be a mystic.” 

What could that religious have understood by the mystical life? Per- 
haps to have ecstasies and visions and revelations; or perhaps to be en- 
rely dedicated to prayer and the interior life. No matter what she 
understood by the mystical life, her ignorance was to some extent 
pardonable, but he who imbued her with such false notions was cer- 
tainly not blameless. The possession of the virtues in an inferior measure 
is a disposition for the mystical life. But without the mystical life the 
supernatural virtues can never be possessed in all their perfection. 

It is not our object here to define the essential content of the mys- 
tical life but simply to free it from the mantle of infamy with which 
it has been unjustly clothed, either because of ignorance or because of 
temerity. Consequently we use the word “mystical” in a wide sense 
and in its common acceptation as synonymous with the spiritual life, 
the interior life, and the life of prayer, for the generality of persons 
usually characterize as mystics all those who dedicate themselves to 
this kind of life. According to this common use of the word, the mys- 
tical life is frequently placed in opposition to exterior works and the 
active life, and those who reject the mystical life think that as long as 
they have exterior works they possess true Christian virtues and have 
arrived at the summit of Christian perfection. This gross error is the 
principal reason for the opposition which many persons feel to the 
mystical life. They seem to take as their motto: “Loving is doing,” in 
the sense that good works are what count and are all that should be 
considered. But we shall see that God does not insist so much on works 
as He does on love, for he says: “My son, give Me thy heart.” ' 

What is the value of external works if we consider them in them- 
selves and prescind from the spirit that animates them? In the super- 
natural order they are of no value whatever. Therefore those who put 


all the importance on external works and as a consequence depreciate 


1 Prov. 23:26. 
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the interior life are like the Pharisees whom our Lord graphically de- 
scribed as whitened sepulchers, though they were meticulous in ful- 
filling the letter of the law. To such as these the Lord will speak as He 
did formerly through the Psalmist to those who offered legal sacrifices 
but were lacking in the interior spirit: “I will not take calves out of thy 
house: nor he goats out of thy flocks. For all the beasts of the woods 
are Mine... . Shall I eat the flesh of bullocks? or shall I drink the blood 
of goats?” * 

Many souls consider themselves good and filled with merit for glory 
and think secretly that God must be very grateful and obliged to them 
because each day they perform many good works, thus manifesting an 
extraordinary activity, or because they carry out great enterprises at 
the cost of much effort and even sacrifices. Yet, as must happen when 
external works lack the counterpart of an interior life, they are prompt- 
ed for the most part by reasons of character or temperament, by a 
natural inclination, by routine practice, by self-love or vanity or human 
respect. For we cannot purify the heart completely from these and a 
thousand other worldly affections without a deep interior life. What a 
great disillusion awaits such souls when at the last accounting they find 
themselves with empty hands! With what dismay will they learn that 
their external works were not acceptable in the eyes of God! “Why 
have we fasted, and thou hast not regarded?” * 

The Gospel is the law of love, of spirit, and of life. “The true adorers 
shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth” * and they must serve Him, 
not according to the letter, which kills, but according to the spirit, 
which gives life.° The concept which the Apostle had of works per- 
formed without this spirit of love is expressed in those beautiful words 
of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, where he assures them that even 
if he should prophesy and know all mysteries, perform great works of 
charity, and even suffer terrible martyrdom, without love it would 
profit him nothing. ° What, then, will be the response of those who, in 
order to devote themselves to exterior works, even such holy works as 
those of the apostolate, neglect the increase of love which is nurtured 


*Ps. 49:9, 13. "See II Cor. 3:6. 
"Isa. 58:3. * See I Cor. 13. 
‘John 4:23. 
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and rooted in prayer, not the prayer which pours forth from the lips, 


but that which inflames the heart? 

According to St. Thomas and the generality of theologians, an ex- 
ternal work is so much the more meritorious of eternal life as it is per- 
formed with greater charity, and the degree of essential glory in heaven 
will correspond to the degree of charity possessed by the soul upon 
leaving this world. Consequently the apparently inconsequential act of 
picking up a piece of straw could be of more value to a soul than the 
work of converting the entire world, if the former insignificant work 
were performed with a greater intensity of divine love than the latter, 
where human elements or motives could readily intervene. The reason 
is evident: in the supernatural or divine order external works can have 
value only so far as they are supernatural and divine, and our works 
cannot be such save in the measure that we ourselves are “divinized”; 
that is, united with God by charity. In the language of the School we 

“Operation follows being,” meaning that as a thing is, so it acts. 
Using the same Scholastic ened. we can say shai the external 
Ww ork as such is nothing more than a material element, but the formality 
which gives it all its being in relation to eternal life is the love or charity 
with which that work is performed. St. Augustine has expressed this 
same notion in his succinct phrase: “Love, and do what you will.” 

From this one can understand the secondary role which external 
works play in the Christian life and the fact that the increase of all the 
supernatural virtues depends directly on the increase of divine love 
which unites us with God. The Christian virtues are vital habits which 
are born with grace and increase with it, and since the increase of grace 
corresponds to the increase of charity or love, it follows that a soul will 
possess more perfect virtues as it is more perfect in charity. It is true 
that the repetition of acts, which engenders and increases the natural 
virtues, makes the actions of the supernatural virtues less difficult. Yet 
it could happen that a soul which performs but a few and insignificant 
acts of a virtue or, indeed, makes no explicit act at all, will nevertheless 
a that virtue in a much higher degree than another soul which 

has spent a lifetime in the practice of that same virtue. Thus, an anchor- 
ite may have a greater love for his neighbor without ever having per- 
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formed the external acts of this virtue, than a Sister of Charity who has 
dedicated her whole life to the corporal works of mercy. 

It is therefore evident that the Christian virtues, as Christian, proceed 
from love that, in turn, leads to union with God, which is the terminus 
or goal of the mystical life. Hence, without a mystical life there can be 
no perfect love or perfect virtues or perfect Christian life. 


This doctrine is so evident and familiar to theologians and saints that 
we never cease to marvel at seeing so many to whom our Lord could 
say what He said to Nicodemus when the latter was unable to under- 
stand the rebirth of the soul to divine life: ““Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” * For confirmation of this doctrine it 
will suffice to give the words of Tauler, for they are a remarkable 
summary of all that we have just said: 


Truly, men ought to consider not what they do, but what they are, for 
if they are interiorly good, so also will be their works. If deep within their 
souls they are just and upright, their works will also be just and upright. 
Many measure their sanctity by their works, but that is not as it should be. 
Sanctity consists and ought to consist in being. For however holy be our 
works, they do not sanctify us as such; on the contrary, in the measure that 
we ourselves are holy and our souls and intentions are holy, we shall sanctify 
our works. All our efforts and diligence, all that we do or refrain from 
doing, should always be ordained to this one end: that God be magnified, 
that is, made great within us. The better we achieve this, the greater and 
more divine will be our works. * 


Bearing all this in mind, what Christian would dare to speak against 
the mystical life, the life of prayer by which one grows in divine love 
and attains union with Christ? How is it possible to fall into the absurdity 


of trying to increase the perfection of the virtues without striving for 


the plentitude of the supernatural life which is conferred on us by 
union with God, the terminus of the mystical life, and from which the 
virtues themselves must proceed? In fact, the two are unseparable. 
Without this supernatural or mystical life one may have the appearance 
of the virtues or true virtues in the natural order, but not the Christian 
virtues which are meritorious of eternal life. Therefore it seems to us 


*John 3:10. 
*Institutiones divinas, cap. 14, p. 117. (Biblioteca Clasica Dominicana, 1922). 
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that to speak against the mystical life in general, as many do, argues 
above all a great ignorance of what constitutes the vital and vivifying 
nucleus of the Gospel. Though they who act thus may appear to be 
perfect theologians, they are content to chew on the hard and bitter 
shell and seem oblivious to the fact that the almond is within. “Anyone 
who reads the Gospel,” says Father Grou, “without being an interior 
soul or desiring to be such, will never understand it.” ° Let simple souls 
remember this when they hear anyone, even a person of authority, 
speak against the mystical life and let them always mistrust his direc- 
tion and teaching. 


Fatse Mystics 


What we have said thus far, although true in itself, could, if ill un- 
derstood, lead to another error which is no less unfortunate: that of 
some souls who believe that once they dedicate themselves somewhat 
to prayer, they can disregard the fulfillment of their obligations and 
despise as of no value all exterior things. Souls such as these, perhaps 


considering themselves mystics and even esteemed as such by others, 
actually discredit the mystical life and the life of prayer and give others 
a reason for talking against it. They are obstinate souls, filled with self- 
love and saturated with an esteem for their own worth. They make the 
mystical life a springboard from which they raise themselves above oth- 
ers, a temple wherein they render worship to their own ego, and an in- 
cense pot which is ever giving off the smoke of vanity. 

We must therefore state flatly that without the corresponding works, 
without the exact fulfillment of one’s personal obligations and duties, 
without mortification of the passions and particularly that of self-love, 
the mystical and interior life and the love of God are pure delusion. “If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.” '? Consequently the test of 
true love and true mysticism is good works, and in this sense we can 
say that “loving is doing,” for love is translated into good works and is 
manifested thereby. This statement does not contradict anything we 
have said previously because, if each thing is put in its right place, all 
errors and difficulties will disappear. 


° L’intérieur de Jestis, chap. 66. 
* John 14:15. 
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Ihe supernatural life of the soul, which is a life of union with God 
through love, is the essence of Christianity and of Christian perfection. 
But a necessary consequence of any life is vital activity, and hence we 
say that a being lives so far as it produces vital acts. The mystical life, 
consequently, must be manifested by acts of the supernatural virtues, 
acts which may be great or small, numerous or few, but always cut ac- 
cording to the divine pattern, which is the life of Christ. A soul which 
does not produce such acts in accordance with its state and condition, 
which does not work sincerely to conquer its passions, but even after 
much time finds them as active and domineering as in the beginning, 
which does not place as the goal of its prayers and exercises of piety 
self-abnegation and the fulfillment of the divine will, then however 
numerous its prayers and however much progress it may seem to be 
making in the spiritual life and however keenly it may feel the effects 
of divine love, such a soul should believe with all certitude that it is 
deceiving itself and that its mysticism is a mistake and an illusion. The 
Savior gives the reason for this when He says: “Either make the tree 
good and its fruit good: or make the tree evil and its fruit evil. For by 
the fruit the tree is known.” !! In other words, we must not judge the 
radish by its leaves nor can we hope to obtain fruit from a sterile tree, 
as do those who seek only virtues when these virtues are not nourished 
by the sap of the interior life. If souls such as these produce any fruits, 
they will be dry and artificial fruits; they will be the seeming virtues of 
superficial beauty or of a purely natural order, but not the Christian 
virtues and fruits of sanctification. 

But is there any reason to talk against the mystical life, as some do, 
simply because there are certain pseudo-mystics, deluded souls that are 
the playthings of sentimentalism, imagination, or vanity? There could 
be no counterfeit money unless there also existed genuine money, and 
it is precisely because money has value that it is falsified. But would 
anyone reject all money without examining it merely because he knows 
that there is counterfeit money in circulation? Yet this is what they do 
who set out to attack the mystical life because they see that there are 
some false mystics whose works do not correspond to what their life 
of prayer demands. 


™ Matt. 12:33. 
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Neither should anyone consider the matter a closed affair and judge 
any soul a false mystic because it leads a life of prayer and recollection 
but nevertheless commits some or many exterior faults. A person would 
manifest a gross ignorance of the ways of God if he were to act in this 
way. It is possible for a soul to pass many years or even a whole lifetime 
without succeeding in the correction of certain faults, and yet that soul 
can. live a truly supernatural life and proceed very far in union with 
God in Christian perfection. Evidently God often permits such faults; 
some souls, despite their supplications and groanings, their continual 


efforts and great sorrow whenever they commit such faults, do not 


succeed in correcting them for a long time because God wishes to keep 


them humble and detached and to exercise them in patience and long- 
suffering and perseverance. Thus these very faults become, in God's 
hands, a powerful instrument for their sanctification. For God knows 
how to draw good from evil, just as we frequently draw evil from 
good. On one occasion God revealed to a soul that He was quite con- 
tent with it, despite its faults. The soul was amazed and asked God how 
that could be, and the Lord answered: “Because of the pain and humil- 
iation which they cause thee and the glory which thou dost give Me as 
a result.” 

There are many who do not understand this doctrine and, as soon as 
they see that a soul is beginning to give itself to prayer, recollection, and 
the interior life, they expect that the soul should be already perfect. 
Not finding this to be the case, they make that fact a reason for talking 
against the soul in particular or against the mystical and interior life in 
general. They seem not to realize that, if those souls were to abandon 
their prayer and interior life, they would still have the same faults be- 
sides many others which are greater. On the other hand, the faults of 
an interior soul are lamented and detested by that soul more than by 
anyone else and indirectly they contribute to the soul’s greater benefit 
and to the greater glory of God, for they exercise the soul in other 
virtues and give God an occasion of manifesting certain attributes 
whereby He is greatly glorified: His mercy in pardoning and His good- 
ness in recompensing our weakness and ingratitude with new graces. In 
this way also a soul arrives at that experimental knowledge of what God 
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is and what we are, which St. Augustine begged for when he prayed: 
“Lord, that I may know Thee and that I may know myself; that Thou 
art infinite and incomprehensible goodness and I, infinite misery.” This 
knowledge is the principle and foundation of all sanctity for it em- 
braces love of God and hatred of self. 

At other times certain faults are observed in persons of the interior 
life but they are only apparent faults. They are faults only to him who 
sees things from the exterior and cannot penetrate the interior, but they 
are not faults in the eyes of God who reads all hearts. These apparent 
faults may proceed from various causes. Some are the results of temper- 
ament which remains substantially the same even in the heights of sanc- 
tity, for grace does not destroy nature, but perfects it. Who can not 
see this diversity of temperament among the saints? Where some have 
laughed and danced, others have wept, but all equally gave glory to 
God through their works. At other times these apparent faults proceed 
from the fact that one does not always understand the motives which 
prompted the holy soul to work in such and such a manner. This does 
not mean, however, that interior souls and even the saints do not com- 
mit errors and mistakes which God allows for His own good reasons, 
though usually they are not responsible for them because of the recti- 
tude and purity of their intentions. How few things there are which 
are intrinsically good or evil and how many whose goodness or malice 


depends upon the intention or motive for which they were performed! 


As a result, we may frequently misjudge spiritual persons by attribut- 
ing to them intentions which they never had or by not knowing the 
motives which prompted them or, finally, because the interior soul eith- 
er did not bother to make known its intentions or was unable to do so. 
And if our judgment is influenced by the slightest prejudice or passion, 
then things are so altered and exaggerated that there is no way of justi- 
fying them. 

On one occasion the writer was told in tones of reproach of a spiritual 
person who had spent a long time talking in church with a very world- 
ly person. Judging externally, this action showed a lack of respect for 
a holy place but I, who knew the true state of affairs, had been content 
to let the matter pass. The Holy Ghost had revealed to the holy per- 
son the internal state of her companion’s soul and for that reason she 
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had spoken to the worldly person in order to discourage her from fol- 
lowing out a perverse plan which she had resolved to put into effect. 
But how was I to explain to those who had complained and make them 
see that what had been done was not wrong and that I was not so 
prejudiced in favor of the holy person as to overlook a manifest fault? 
What great care we must take in our judgments if we do not wish to 
be mistaken! 

Finally, it also frequently happens that we judge the actions of in- 
terior souls according to our own puny concept of holiness and we do 
not hesitate to condemn whatever does not fit into our scheme of things. 
As if sanctity, which is a divine thing, could ever be contained in the 
paltry categories of human reason and as if the Spirit of God, who is 
unity and simplicity itself, cannot be infinitely multiplied and diver- 
sified! If we were to judge the lives of the saints by such a narrow 
standard or if we were to be told of the deeds of some person we know 
but do not consider a saint, without a doubt the former would cause 
admiration and amazement and the latter would arouse criticism and 
censure. The reason is that we judge sanctity according to our own 
poor mode of understanding, but this is often in opposition to the di- 
vine understanding. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord?” ™ 
But we are not content with this blissful ignorance; we must give our 
decision on everything. Hence almost all the saints and most spiritual 
persons who have risen above the common level have had their critics, 
not only among the evil but even among the good, who under the cloak 
of zeal and self-righteousness have severely combated them. These 
things the Lord permits for His own ends, as the Apostle says: “And all 


that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” ™ 


But why should we speak of the saints when even the works of 
Christ, the Saint of saints, appeared evil when judged according to a 
narrow human standard? He was a friend of sinners and ate with 
them; ** He did not observe the legal holy days nor fulfill the cere- 
monies prescribed by the law.'* And the Pharisees of today would 


* Rom. 11:34. 

* See II Tim. 3:12. 

™ Matt. 9:11; 11:19; Luke 5:30; 7:34; 15:2. 

*® Matt. 12:2-5; Mark 2:23, 28; John 9:16; Luke 5:33. 
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condemn Him in like manner. To such an extent can human reason be 
deceived when it attempts to judge the things of God. 

From all this one can readily understand how much in error are cer- 
tain pedants who presume to be very sagacious when they raise the 
banner of zeal against mysticism whenever they discover or think they 
have discovered faults in those who are esteemed as mystics. If such 
people had more humility, much of this could be avoided. 


SELF-LOVE 


The lack of humility is another cause, and perhaps the principal one, 
why persons talk against the mystical life. Since growth in the spirit- 
ual life is in direct proportion to growth in humility, the understanding 
of divine things is conferred by the Lord on the humble because, hav- 
ing renounced their own judgments and opinions, they render them- 
selves apt for receiving the divine sense by which one can scrutinize 
the mystery of God, “yea, the deep things of God.” '* Consequently 
he who wishes to judge of supernatural things by his own spirit, which 
is the spirit of pride, will be blinded by their splendor, as is a bat by the 
light of the sun. He will be overcome by the glory of God because he 
has dared to gaze upon His majesty. “He that is a searcher of majesty, 
shall be overwhelmed by glory.” '* The divine Master referred to this 
when He said: “I confess to Thee, O Father... because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to little 
ones.” #8 


The ocean cannot be contained in a nutshell, and much less can the 
shell of our weak intellects comprehend the goodness of God. There- 
fore those who try to measure the divine attributes by their own stand- 
ards will disparage God even when they think they magnify Him and 
they will judge as unworthy of Him certain communications with man. 
But why should any Christian be astonished at the tenderness and del- 
icacy of God’s love toward those souls that abandon themselves to 
Him entirely? Do they not read the Gospel and see how Jesus, the Son 
of God, abashed and humbled Himself and manifested His great love 


© See I Cor. 2:16. ™ Proy. 25:27. '® Matt. 11:25. 
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for souls? Can it be that souls today are of less value than those with 
whom Christ familiarly conversed during His lifetime on earth? Can 
it be that Jesus came into the world only for that select group of His 
first disciples? Is His redeeming and sanctifying work ended, then? Or 
has His attitude completely changed since His glorious resurrection, as 
often happens to men whose hearts are hardened by good fortune and 
prosperity? Does not Christ still live among us, according to His prom- 
ise: “Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world”? * What greater proof of goodness, humility, and self-abnega- 
tion could we seek than that which He has given us in the Holy 
Eucharist wherein He dwells as our friend, our guest, and our food? 


But there is even more to be said. Those who reject the mystical life 
because they do not believe that God would abase Himself so as to 
treat familiarly the souls that walk along those secret and hidden paths, 
do not find it inconvenient to believe in these same familiarities of Jesus 
when they read of them in the lives of the saints of other ages. Such 
things seem quite natural—those intimate communications of God with 
His friends in other times—and yet these critics do not believe that the 


same things are possible in our own day. That view is equivalent to 


saying either that God no longer has true friends or souls who desire 
to be so, or that God does not wish to recognize them as friends. The 
first supposition is absurd and contrary to the promises of Christ, for 
the day that there are no true friends of God in the Church, it will no 
longer have any reason for existing and then the world itself will cease 
to exist. The second supposition is impious because when Christ said 
to His apostles: “I have not called you servants, but friends,” His words 
were addressed not only to those who heard them, but to all who wish 
to be disciples of Christ and who will faithfully keep His teaching even 
to the end of the world. Such souls He will always call and treat as His 
friends. 


But self-love is such that sometimes it hides itself under the cloak of 
humility, and this is what happens when a person denies the super- 
natural life and its manifestations because he believes that man is un- 
worthy to be elevated to such heights. For what he has of himself, man 


* Matt. 28:20. 
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is much less than even this false humility would have us believe, but 
for what he has of God, man is of inestimable worth. God loves in man 
His own work, what He Himself has placed in man, and for this 
reason He did not consider man’s ransom too high, even though it cost 
Him His life. Man of himself is unworthy of receiving the least grace, 
but it is not unworthy of the divine goodness to communicate to man 
all good and even Himself who is infinite Good. Oh, the baseness and 
grandeur of man, who of himself avails nothing, yet is able to attain to 
divinity! 

The lack of humility exercises another and more direct influence on 
us which causes us to disdain the mystical life. In an almost unconscious 
manner self-love tends to turn us inward on ourselves and to make us 
see all things through the prism of what we ourselves are and to judge 
of everything in terms of our own ego. Consequently anything that 


does not square with our manner of being or working must be rejected, 


under pain of condemning ourselves or at least of recognizing ourselves. 
And this costs us a great deal if it is to be done with all sincerity. 


When seen for what it is, the argument of self-love amounts to this: 
I am not a mystic, but I do not consider myself inferior or any worse 
than those who pass as such, nor do I wish anyone else to think me in- 
ferior. Therefore, to justify myself in my own mind and before others 
I must reject mysticism as a false and worthless thing, both in itself and 
in the persons who follow its path. 

This type of reasoning explains why so many of the opponents of 
the mystical life see no contradiction in recognizing mysticism in its 
plentitude in the saints of other ages, because it does not tax our self- 
love to admit our inferiority before such saints nor do we feel humili- 
ated before them as we would before holy persons living among us. 
But to see other persons, whom we judge to be of little worth, condemn 
our conduct by their example and manner of life, and to hear them 
praised by others, ah, that is something that self-love finds hard to en- 
dure. The same argument was used by the impious against the just man, 
as we read in the Book of Wisdom: “He abstaineth from our ways as 


20 


from filthiness. And the Pharisees, consumed with hatred and envy, 


”“Wisd. 2:16 
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voiced a similar complaint against Christ, when they said: “Behold, the 
whole world is gone after Him.” ** Indeed, by far the majority of per- 
secutions waged against spiritual persons and the criticisms and mur- 
murings have the same root and origin. The worst part is that self-love 
is so hidden and so blinds an individual that it can be discovered only 
with the greatest difficulty. As a result, people who are victims of self- 
love often believe sincerely that they are acting from holy motives and 
are doing a service to God when they attack by every possible means 
mystical persons or those who are esteemed as such. 

Put in another way, the argument of self-love would run something 
like this: Why has not God led me by these mystical and supernatural 
ways if He so leads others in whom I see no sanctity superior to my 
own? And to prove that other souls do not have great sanctity, it will 
not be difficult to find reasons, based on real or apparent faults com- 
mitted by such souls, as we have already indicated. Then if such faults 
exist, that person’s mystical life cannot be from God nor is the mys- 
tical life itself of any value, for if it were, “I myself would be a mystic 
and a greater one than they are.” 

Self-love sometimes reaches such a point that it completely changes 
one’s perspective and causes a kind of mirage whereby we project our 
own ego into others. As a result, we do not believe that we ourselves 
are guilty of self-love, but we accuse other souls of being dominated by 
it because by their manner of life they wish to be singular and to stand 
above all others. But by these “others” we really mean ourselves, for it 
would make no difference if they surpassed someone else, as long as 
they did not surpass us. Indeed, if such persons did surpass everyone 
else and their way of life happened to coincide with our own manner 
of living and working, then we would consider them the most prudent 
and sensible people in the world. Such strange things does self-love 
work in us! 


This common enemy, whose fictitious friendship it costs us so much 
to break asunder, sometimes presents itself to us in a simpler form, a 
much more modest form and for that reason much more difficult to 
detect. There are some who suppose that truly mystical souls do not 
exist or at least that such cases will be extremely rare. They base their 


* John 12:19. 
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assertion on the fact that they themselves have never encountered such 
persons, in spite of the fact that they have dealt with countless souls in 
the course of their ministry. This argument, which seems reasonable 
and has been expressed by more than one priest, also springs from self- 
love, because one takes one’s own personal experience as the sole rule 
and criterion of truth. “There are no mystics because I know of none; 
and if there were, why should I, less than any others, not meet them? 
Therefore those who claim to be mystics or who preach mysticism are 
deluded souls.” 

To answer this charge it would suffice to consider that true mystics 
reveal their interior life only with great difficulty and they do so only 
for real necessity and not to anyone at all, but only to one who can 
understand and help them. Frequently they are guided in this by the 
Holy Ghost who prompts them interiorly to manifest their spiritual 
life to some and to hide it from others. Therefore it may happen that 
a soul having an intense spiritual life may kneel at the feet of a con- 
fessor a thousand times and the confessor will not have the slightest 
notion of what is taking place within that person’s soul. The soul will 
confess its faults and sins—which in its own estimation will be great— 
and the confessor may easily take the soul at its word and judge it to 
be a very common soul; or he may see that the faults confessed are not 
as grave as the soul supposes them to be and consequently he will judge 
the penitent to be scrupulous and go no further. How many souls that 
live an intense spiritual life sometimes pass many years without mani- 
festing their soul to anyone until they find the one whom the Holy 
Ghost destines to be their director and guide! 

Therefore those who devote themselves to the ministry of souls and 
do not meet truly mystical souls, instead of becoming enemies of the 
mystical life because of their self-love, should rather profoundly hum- 


ble themselves in God’s presence and recognize their unworthiness that 


God should entrust His select souls to them. And no less should those 
others humble themselves to whom God has commended the care of 
such souls. They should realize that God can use puny instruments to 
effect great works. Therefore they should fear for themselves and for 
the delicate mission with which God has charged them: that of con- 
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figuring souls with Himself. They should also admit their inadequacy in 
order not to destroy the work of God. Any vain presumption or self- 
esteem would be sufficient to place an obstacle to the lights from on 
high and leave them blind, for their own human lights will always be 
insufficient to reach God, who is the mystery of mysteries. 

Such are the three principal reasons why we encounter criticism of 
mystics and the mystical life: ignorance, even in some who seem to be 
great theologians; false mysticism, with which a person confuses true 
mysticism if he judges only by external appearances; and self-love, or 
the lack of humility. I have not mentioned another trivial cause which 
is that of the dangers one encounters in these ways of prayer because, 
although it was a great obstacle in the days of Quietism, today it is ab- 
solutely without foundation. He who walks can always fall, but he 
who sits down lest he fall will never arrive at his goal. 

This article was not written primarily to undeceive those who are 
victims of their own prejudices and preconceived notions, but we hope 
that it will be of some use in forewarning souls of good faith against 
their false doctrines and to destroy their sophisms and circumlocutions. 
May the Lord grant this and also aid us to follow always in the faithful 
fulfillment of His holy will. 

Ignatius MeNenpez-Reicapa, O.P. 


This article has been translated from the Spanish by Father Jordan 
Aumann, O.P., Dominican House of Studics, River Forest, Illinois. 





Is Catholic Action Obligatory? 
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HE Church is a spiritual society. Catholic theology unanimously 

teaches that Christ wished to give the form of a society to the 
Church which He instituted on earth. Sacred Scripture speaks of the 
Church as a kingdom, a city, a people, a house, a flock, a body, and so 
forth. All these metaphors have a completely social connotation. More- 
over, all the constitutive elements for a society are verified in the 
Church, for the Church is a true “congregation of men for the accom- 
plishment of something in common,” ' with the necessary means to at- 
tain the end and a competent authority which directs the members to 
that end. 

The society of the Church was founded for the sanctification and 
salvation of its members. Membership in this society is effected through 
the reception of the sacrament of baptism. “Through baptism,” as we 
read in canon 87, “a man is constituted a person in the Church of Christ 
with all the rights and obligations of Christians.” Accordingly we do 
not join this society solely to enjoy the benefits which it imparts, but 
we are also obliged to make a vital contribution to the good of all our 
associates. Every society grants to all its members a share in its benefits, 
but it also exacts of all some contribution for the good of the other 
members. Likewise in the Church; it is not enough to receive, but one 
must also give; and he who seeks to benefit from the common good but 
refuses to contribute his share is a usurper and deserves to be deprived 
of all the social advantages. 

“Through the sacrament of baptism,” explains Pius XI, “we become 
members of the Church, that is, of the mystical body of Christ, and 
these members, like those of any other body, just as they share in the 
same life, so ought they also seek the mutual utility and common 
good. . . . Consequently one should help the other and none should re- 
main inactive; rather, in the same manner that each one receives, he 


orem 


*Cf. St. Thomas, Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, chap. 3. 
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should likewise give. Lherefore, if every Christian receives the super- 


natural life which circulates through the veins of the mystical body of 
Christ, the abundant life which Christ brought to earth (John 10:10), 
he should likewise communicate it to those who do not possess it or 
to those who possess it but weakly or only in appearance.” * 

All Christians, therefore, are tellow citizens in the sane kingdom and 
are obliged to help one another.* The disciple of Christ cannot lightly 
excuse himself from performing the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy which he is able to perform. The Church is not merely the sub- 
jective recipient of the action of the hierarchy, but it also has an active 
mission to accomplish. “Christians,” says Leo XIII, “have been born 
for struggle.” * Pius XI also stated that “all are obliged to cooperate in 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ, by the very fact that all are most happy 
subjects of this divine kingdom. Just as members of the one family 
should work for the good of that family, in the same way should Chris- 
uans conduct themselves in regard to the community which they com- 
prise. All should work because there is a place and manner of working 
for all.” ® 

Since the field of apostolic work is so vast and its phases so varied, it 
would be little less than useless for isolated individuals, inspired by 
particular aims and limited to their own resources, to endeavor to em- 
brace the whole. The Church, like any other society, must seek the 
unification of forces and the concentration of Christians in various 
groups, according to the age, sex, and profession of the members and 
according to the particular end, concrete goal, and definite mission 
which is sought in each case. According to the needs of the times and 
divers places and considering the distinct aptitudes and vocations of 
individuals, the Church has, in the course of history, permitted and 
even positively fostered a remarkable variety of institutes or groups 
which have proposed definite goals. Taken as a whole, these various 


*Cf. A.A.S., XXIV (1934), 629: Ex officiosis litteris, letter of Pius XI to Cardinal 
Gonzalvez, archbishop of Lisbon. 


*Cf. 1V Sent., dist. 19, q. 2, a. 2, ad 1: “The order of individuals to each other is 
that each one should aid the other in the attainment of his good.” 


“Cf. the Encvclical, Sapientiae Christianae, 1890. 
° Words of Pius XI to the directors of the Apostolate of Prayer, September 29, 1927. 
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institutes have sought to cover the entire vast field of the apostolate and 
to recruit the majority of Christians for the struggle. Today these asso- 
ciations are recommended in Canon Law and the faithful are exhorted 
to become members.” In particular the Church charges bishops that 
they should not fail to establish in all the parishes within their juris- 
diction the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament and the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine.’ 


PERSONAL OBLIGATION OF THE FAITHFUL 


We have stated that every Christian is individually obliged to exer- 
cise some form of the apostolate and we have likewise indicated that 
the Church exhorts all to be inscribed in one of the associations which 
directly or indirectly propose the apostolate as a goal in their programs. 
In recent times both popes and prelates have been unanimous in recom- 
mending to all the faithful the modern institution which we call Cath- 
olic Action. Pius XI, from the first days of his pontificate until the eve 
of his death, was constantly reminding the clergy and faithful that 
Catholic Action should be considered as one of the principal duties of 
the pastor and one of the first obligations in Catholic life.* Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel insists on this lay apostolate in words that are no less 
expressive: 


Catholic Action, or the cooperation in the hierarchical apostolate, accord- 
ing to the definition of Pius XI, is a duty because it is the duty of all the 
faithful to help their pastors—parish priest, bishop, pope—and to cooper- 
ate with them. It is a duty because every Catholic should work for the reign 
of Christ in society. It is a duty because ev ery Christian should love his 
neighbor as himself, should be interested in his salvation and work for it. 
Should not Catholic Action be a duty when so many are far from the 
Church, ignore her doctrine, and do not obey her precepts? ® 


By such expressions and numerous others which we do not cite for 


°Cf. can. 684. 

"Cf. can 711, 2; can. 1333, 1. 

*Cf. the Encyclical of Pius XI, Ubi arcano, November, 1922. 
*Pastoral Letter of April 15, 1943. 
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the sake of brevity, have the popes and bishops intended personal par- 
ticipation in Catholic Action as something obligatory on everyone; or 
were they seeking only a moral and collective adhesion? Many pon- 
tifical and episcopal documents are frequently alleged as proof of the 
individual’s obligation in conscience to be inscribed in Catholic Action, 
and to this end lengthy arguments have been advanced by the pro- 
ponents of Catholic Action. However, it seems to us that there has been 
no little exaggeration in this delicate question and that the defenders of 
Catholic Action have gone further than the documents themselves 
permit. 

Let us recall some of the opinions that have been expressed in this 
respect. It has been said, for example, that Catholic Action is the first 


ecclesiastical association of the faithful which in the course of history 


has been commanded by the Church for all and that this obligation or 
precept constitutes, as it were, the sixth commandment of the Church, 
Some have also said that in these times no Catholic, however zealous 
an apostle he may be, can be permitted to live and work outside the 
boundaries which are imposed by this new positive institution and that 
one who does not belong to Catholic Action gives patent proof of lack 
of docility and obedience to the ecclesiastical pastors. It has also been 
said that the closeness or distance of a Christian in regard to this newest 
form of the apostolate is a most accurate thermometer for measuring 
the degree of his charity and perfection. Further, if the activities and 
obligations imposed by other associations or confraternities impede the 
fulfillment of the requirements of Catholic Action, then the former 
must be abandoned for the latter and any associations or institutes of 
seculars directed by religious are to be recommended only so far as they 
do not prevent one from belonging at the same time to Catholic Action. 
Finally, in view of the sterility of the ancient institutes (such as third 
orders, confraternities, and pious unions) and their inability to carry 
out the apostolic work which our times demand, it was necessary to 
found the modern Catholic Action, abandoning the antiquated methods 
which undoubtedly served the needs of remote times but today have 
lost their reason for existing. 

These exaggerated statements have sometimes been answered by ex- 
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pressions and arguments which are no less inexact, carrying self-defense 
beyond due bounds. For example, some have wished to deprive Cath- 
olic Action of the right to exist because the same ends could be accom- 
plished by merely intensifying the apostolate of the ancient associations. 
Others have branded Catholic Actionists as usurpers of sacred powers 
which belong only to the priesthood and have labeled the whole move- 
ment as the heresy of the twentieth century. Catholic Action was 
looked upon. as a dictatorial militia which will not tolerate anything 
contrary to itself nor even independent friends.’” 

This whole problem is a very delicate one and it is necessary to pre- 
serve serenity, equanimity, and even charity in its solution. Neverthe- 
less, the solution can be found readily enough if one keeps in mind the 
moral principal that “virtue consists in the mean” and that any extreme 
is a vice. Let us, therefore, attempt to find the solution. 

Following Father Pollet, an enthusiastic defender of Catholic Action 
and a profound student of this whole question, and after a personal and 
detailed study of the pontifical documents pertaining to Catholic Action, 
we believe that it can be stated that up until now the Holy See has not 
imposed on Christians any precept of joining Catholic Action." By ful- 
filling the general obligation of the apostolate and by working towards 
the goal which the Popes have assigned to the modern institution, one 
fulfills the Christian obligation of performing catholic action even with- 
out belonging to the organization which is called “Catholic Action.” 
Therefore the Christian who is not personally enlisted in the ranks of 
Catholic Action but who fulfills his obligations as a Christian, corre- 
sponds with his holy inspirations, gives good counsel and good example 
to others, alleviates, as far as falls to his part, the material and spiritual 
miseries of his neighbor, and so forth, fulfills the general obligation of 


the apostolate. Furthermore, any ecclesiastical association which by fol- 


lowing its own rules approved by the Church carries on the works of 
the apostolate under any form which is proper to it, though it is not 
formally or juridically connected with Catholic Action, has a right to 

“L’Europe nouvelle (September 24, 1951) defined Catholic Action as Pontifical 


Fascism. 


*Cf. Pollet, “De Actione Catholica principiis theologiae thomisticae dilucidata,” 
Angelicum, XIII, 467-69. 
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its Own autonomous existence; and no one should accuse it of not col- 
laborating with the hierarchy in the apostolic ministry. 


This is the solution which Pope Pius XII has given on various occa- 
sions in regard to the relation between Catholic Action and other sim- 
ilar associations. “The organizations of Catholic Action,” says the Pope, 
“though they are the principal ones of militant Catholics, have others 
at their side which are in turn dependent on ecclesiastical authority, 
some of which, since they have apostolic ends and organization, can 
well be called a collaboration in the hierarchical apostolate.” '* This 
autonomous collaboration, distinct from Catholic Action, has been de- 
fended repeatedly by the same pontiff, particularly when treating of 
the various Marian congregations. In a letter directed to the moderator of 
the National Confederation of Spanish Marian Congregations the Pope 
wrote: “It gives Us a special satisfaction to see your diligent and cordial 
collaboration with Catholic Action which has been accomplished by a 
collective adhesion of the Marian Congregations, yet without the re- 
quirement of the individual adhesion of the members.” '’ On another 
occasion the Pope stated even more clearly and definitively the right to 
independent existence enjoyed by all those associations which cooper- 
ate with Catholic Action in the common apostolate: 


It is necessary to forestall the error that may be held by some who, 
prompted by holy zeal, would wish to make uniform the activities for the 
good of souls and to subject them all to a common form, through a myopia 
of comprehension which is completely alien to the traditions and gentle 
spirit of the Church, the heir of the doctrine of St. Paul: “There are di- 
versities of graces, but the same Spirit” (I Cor. 12:4). And as in the armies 
of the earth diverse arms and bodies assure, in spite of their difference, the 


harmonious common cooperation which leads to victory, so also, together 
with the other forms of zeal, however important and even primary they 


may be, the Church desires and fosters the existence of organizations of the 
secular apostolate, such as the Marian Congregations, that they should pros- 
per and develop in their forms and methods, being within the army of 
Christ a beautiful manifestation of the fruitful multiplicity of the Catholic 
apostolate, manifested in divers works and organizations which all labor 





* Allocution of Pope Pius XII to Italian Catholic Action, August 4, 1940. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII to Fr. Stanislaus Ilundain, S.J., August 26, 1946, 
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intensely under the guidance and protection of the Supreme Head of the 
Church. !4 


The above words express very well the desire of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff but it is likewise in conformity with the mind of the Church that 
all Christians unite their efforts with those of the hierarchy in order to 
promote the redemptive mission entrusted by Christ to His Church. 
And the means best suited for giving this aid and fulfilling Christ’s 
charge is through membership in the new militia which is called Cath- 
olic Action and which has as its goal to carry the light of truth and 
divine love to all who live in error and are ignorant of the work of 
redemption. 


It pertains not only individually to Christians but also collectively to 
ecclesiastical associations which have some phase of the apostolate as 
their object to accept the commission of the Church to align themselves 
with Catholic Action in order to work with the pastors of the Chris- 
tian community in the apostolic mission. They should divide the field 
of labor and portion out the various activities; they should mutually 
assist one another in the common work, some supplying for the inad- 
equacy of others. Working in this way, in charity and in unison, the 
work will be easier and the goal will more readily be attained. 


In addition to this mutual collective unity, there is another more per- 
sonal help which ecclesiastical associations can give to Catholic Action. 
The Code permits a person to belong to various distinct associations at 


the same time;’° therefore, as long as the obligations and activities of 


Catholic Action are not prejudicial to the observances which the asso- 
ciation prescribes for its members, these members are permitted and 
even advised to join Catholic Action. Likewise no one should oppose 
the vocation of any person who already belongs to one association but 
desires to transfer definitively to another.'® Furthermore, ecclesiastical 


_“ Radio message of Pope Pius XII to the International Congress of Marian Congrega- 
tions celebrated at Barcelona, December 7, 1947. 
*Cf. can. 693. 


_ “If the Church permits tertiaries to transfer from one third order to another for a 
just cause or from one chapter to another within the same third order (can. 705), we 
do not see why the same privilege should be denied to other associations including 
Catholic Action. 
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associations should consider themselves fortunate to be able to offer to 
Catholic Action some of their best militants so that by swelling the 
ranks of the latter, they can become leaders and thus solve the difficult 
problem of bishops and pastors to find capable persons to whom they 
can entrust Catholic Action, or at least they can become zealous mem- 
bers who will animate others in the holy struggle. In addition to the 
powerful help which such persons give to the pastors of souls, they also 
continue to work for the good of their particular ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation because generally they preserve a tender affection for that as- 
sociation which has formed them in the spirit of the apostolate. This 
idea of mutual regard and benevolence most likely inspired the follow- 
ing words of the present Pope while he was still Secretary of State: 
“The pious associations directed by religious should be urged to give 
Catholic Action their providential assistance either by prayers, by mak- 
ing known the beauty, necessity, and advantages of Catholic Action, 
or by exhorting and directing their associates to it. This should be un- 
derstood particularly of those institutions and congregations which per- 


tain to the young.” "7 


We find a legislation of this type in the rules of the third order of 
St. Dominic which has always asked of its members “a great reverence 
for bishops and pastors” and has exhorted them to “give willing aid to 
the pastor in his parochial labors and especially, when necessary, to 
give religious instruction to children.” '* One should seek, therefore, the 
most suitable practical solution for this mutual understanding which 1s 
so necessary. All should cooperate, both individually and collectively, 
in the apostolic mission of the Church. Finally, all the various institu- 
tions of the Church should studiously avoid not only conflict and dis- 
sension but even the slightest antipathy. They should look only to the 
glory of God and the good of souls and not seek their own aggrandize- 


ment and utility. 


“Letter of Cardinal Pacelli to the General President of Italian Catholic Action, 
March 30, 1930. 
Cf. Rule of the Third Order of St. Dominic, articles 39 and 43. 
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THe Diocesan CLERGY 


By its very nature Catholic Action is the work of the laity, but by 
reason of its organization and goal it is intimately connected with the 
hierarchy which is “at once the key and the foundation in the edifice 
of Catholic Action.” !” Actually Catholic Action cannot be born, can- 
not be preserved, and cannot bear fruit without the aid of the clergy. 
“Catholic Action,” said Pius XI, “is in the hands of the clergy, and in 
any diocese it will be vigorous or weak, fruitful or sterile, depending 
on the wishes of the bishop and his clergy.” *" 

If the clergy is required by Catholic Action as something without 
which it cannot live, Catholic Action is also necessary to the hier- 
archy so that in modern times it can fulfill the mission which Christ 
entrusted to it. For that reason Pope Pius XI repeatedly insisted that 
“the cooperation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate should be 
considered by the sacred pastors as a necessary part of their ministry.” *! 
Under the present conditions of society the clergy needs this “long 
arm” which enables it to reach even the most hidden places of indi- 
vidual and social life. 

Granted the actual organization of Catholic Action whereby it is 
ultimately connected with the various pastoral grades of the hierarchy, 
it follows that all these pastors of souls, each one within the radius of 
his own authority and activity, should wholeheartedly promote and 
defend Catholic Action. After the pope it pertains to the bishop to 
foster it within the limits of his jurisdiction. “Since Catholic Action,” 
writes Pius XI, “is a participation of the laity in the hierarchical apos- 
tolate, the bishop has the right and the duty to establish it, organize it, 
and direct it in his own diocese.” ** Likewise on pastors, who are the 
immediate representatives of the bishop before the people of their par- 
ishes, falls the right and duty of “recruiting suitable members and of 





* Address of Cardinal Pizzardo to the students of the French Seminary in Rome, 
December 8, 1931. 


*Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Philippine Episcopate, January 18, 1939. 
* Memorandum of Pope Pius XI to his Secretary of State, January 24, 1927. 
“Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Philippine Episcopate, January 18, 1939. 
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organizing groups, forming them and preparing them for the compe- 
tent fulfillment of their functions. It is a grave obligation for all those 
who exercise a pastoral office and they should attend to this important 
occupation by preference, dedicating to it the most and best part of the 
time which remains after the fulfillment of their sacred ministry.” ** 

Other priests in the diocese who exercise their apostolic and parochial 
ministry through delegation of the bishop should also unite their efforts 
with his and so work that the obligations which rest primarily on the 
bishop will be fully realized, for the delegate should always strive to 
interpret and fulfill the will of the one delegating. ““Curates and dele- 
gated priests (all priests with diocesan ministerial faculties) should ex- 
ercise their functions in accordance with the needs and lawful wishes 
of the pastors whom they assist and from whom they receive the dele- 
gated power.” ** Therefore, since the obligation of Catholic Action is 
ainong the primary duties of the episcopal pastor, it follows that all 
those who have any part in the ministry are likewise obliged to pro- 
mote this same Catholic Action. 

The long period of preparation in seminaries and the course of studies 
which covers many years are directed to the formation of the clergy 
not only in virtue but also in the science and parochial preparation 
which they must necessarily have for the fulfillment of their sacerdotal 
ministry. And since Catholic Action constitutes one of the obligations 
of the pastoral office which all diocesan priests will hold in one way or 
another, it follows that they should all “know well not only the ends, 
nature, and methods of Catholic Action, but also the duty incumbent 


upon them to promote this phase of the apostolate.” 

Pope Pius XI, in his last document on Catholic Action, clearly stated 
this obligation of the clergy and at the same time suggested the means 
of its fulfillment: 


Our long experience has taught Us that in every country the lot of Cath- 
olic Action is in the hands of the clergy which, therefore, ought to know, 
both theoretically and practically, this new form of the apostolate which 


* Declaration of the Archbishop of Burgos, Spain, in Ecclesia, June 2, 1945. 
* Vizcarra, Curso de Accidn Catolica, Part I, chap. 18. 
* Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Argentine Episcopate, February 4, 1931. 
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is part of its sacred ministry. Aware of your paternal solicitude for the 
salvation of souls, We are confident that you will take care that your 
priests receive this preparation: the young levites in the seminary, during 
the course in pastoral theology, of which Catholic Action should now be 
an integral part as are the Aenea forms of the apostolate; the priests who 
are already in the field of labor, by means of special courses of prayer and 
study and by means of other special efforts which your zeal will suggest 
to you. “° 


According to these words of Pius XJ, the first and most fundamental 
means of providing for the preparation of the clergy for Catholic 
Action is by means of a lengthy and serious study during the forma- 
tion of young seminarians. In Spain, for example, courses in Catholic 
Action are obligatory for all youths preparing for the priesthood and 
it is considered an integral part of the course in pastoral theology. In 
drawing up the plan of studies for Spanish seminaries, the episcopal 
commission has ruled: “A very important part of pastoral theology 1s 
Catholic Action. It is necessary that seminarians know perfectly what- 
ever touches on Catholic Action. Priests well formed in Catholic Action 
will later form the laity and will also be able to serve as excellent ad- 
visers. Catholic Action in the hands of well-trained priests will be an 
efficacious instrument in conquering people for Christ.” *7 


But in order that the apostolic flame which has been enkindled in the 
heart of the young cleric during his seminary days may not die out 
when he leaves the seminary and also in order that this same zeal for the 
good of souls may be enkindled in those priests who did not receive suf- 
ficient instruction regarding Catholic Action during their formation in 
the seminary, it is the desire of popes and bishops “that assemblies or 
congresses should be held frequently, whether of a day or a week, and 
not only national gatherings, but even diocesan and parochial, in order 
to study and to implore God’s help. By means of pious exercises and 
meditations on divine things, coupled with lectures and conferences 
given by persons well versed in social questions and Catholic Action, 
and adapted to the circumstances of time and practical needs, the mem- 

” Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Philippine Episcopate, January 18, 1939. 


* Cf. Reglamento Disciplinar, Plan de Estudios y Reglamento Escolar (Valladolid, 
1942), pp. 273-74. 
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bers of such congresses will be inflamed with apostolic desires and pro- 


foundly imbued with the doctrines of the Church.” 7° 


THe Reticious CLerGy 


It is a lamentable error to believe that religious should in no way be 
concerned with Catholic Action because it does not pertain to them. 
There are some who imagine the religious as a man who alienates him- 
self from the world in order to enclose himself in his monastery and 
there concern himself only with himself; that if there are any bonds 
which still unite him to the rest of the Christian community, these must 
be confined to a spiritual communication through prayer and example. 
Others argue that Catholic Action is the exclusive concern of the dioc- 
esan clergy just as third orders pertain solely to religious clergy. These 
myopic conceptions of the religious state and of Catholic Action as well 
are openly opposed to the mind of the Church. 

Except for the strictly contemplative orders, the Church desires that 
religious, even those who enjoy a life of retirement and tranquillity 
which the conventual cloister and other monastic observances provide, 
should go out from the cloister into the world, from the silence of the 
monastery into the noise of the streets, in order to assist the parochial 
clergy in their evangelizing mission. The Church herself approves this 
and encourages religious to foster in their own churches a remarkable 
variety of ecclesiastical associations within the framework of substantial 
unity which for centuries have been producing spiritual fruit for the 
good of souls. If the Church, then, asks the aid of the religious in the 


apostolic ministry, and if at the same time the religious themselves have 


given proof of their capacity and prudence in the government and di- 
rection of every kind of ecclesiastical association of the faithful, there ts 
nothing more logical than to grant them now a favorable reception and 
to facilitate their cooperation in any way that will support this new 
organization of the laity which pursues apostolic goals. 

Some years ago the present pontiff, then Cardinal Pacelli, discussed 
this question in a letter directed to religious superiors. Here are some of 


* Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Brazilian Episcopate, October 22, 1935. 
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his observations: “It will be an act of exquisite charity to cooperate in 
complete solidarity with the secular clergy for the diffusion of the reign 
of Christ (by means of Catholic Action), which is the constant desire 
of the august Pontiff. . . . On various occasions the common Father has 
expressed his willing approbation; even more, in the letter to the Epis- 
copate of Brazil he predicted that the assistance of religious institutes 
would be more efficacious and ample than any other.” ** More recently 
Cardinal Levitrano, when prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, has declared: “The new and difficult commitments which have 
been assigned to Catholic Action cannot but interest also the religious 
institutes, which constitute another powerful flank in the Church’s army 


»” 30 


of combat. 

Practically, what kind of assistance should religious give to Catholic 
Action? How can they fulfill their obligation in this regard? First, re- 
ligious priests can and should cooperate with Catholic Action as coun- 
sellors or advisers. Given the scarcity of clergy and the multiplicity of 
their duties, many of which are unexpected yet urgent, it is extremely 
fitting that religious should fulfill this office which is undoubtedly the 
most important in Catholic Action. Religious priests generally enjoy 
the means and the tranquillity required to prepare the questions which 
should be gradually expounded in the various study clubs; they can 
dedicate themselves fully to the formation of the Catholic Action asso- 
ciates without running the risk of being diverted at unexpected mo- 
ments by other urgent parochial duties such as sick calls; and finally, 
living apart from the world as they do, the inevitable personal defects 
which are so readily discernible in persons with whom we live in close 
contact will not be so evident, and for that reason religious will with 
greater ease win the respect and confidence of those with whom they 
work. Consequently, if this function is offered to religious by the secu- 


lar clergy, and if the religious themselves definitely accept the task, 





“Letter of Cardinal Pacelli to the superiors of religious orders and congregations, 
March 15, 1936. 


“Letter of Cardinal Levitrano to the superiors of religious orders and congregations, 
February 2, 1947. 
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both will be doing a great service to the Church and to souls.*' 

A second means of collaborating in Catholic Action is in the very 
exercise of the apostolic ministry. The religious are the best auxiliaries 
of bishops and pastors if we consider the apostolate in its fullness; that 
is, the education of youth in schools and colleges, solemn preaching 
from tlhe pulpit, parochial missions and retreats, spiritual direction in the 
confessional, the apostolate of the written word in books and maga- 
zines, etc. These are functions which today are for the most part car- 
ried on by the religious clergy. Religious should therefore strive 
through these various means to arouse apostolic zeal in souls and to in- 
cline and direct them to Catholic Action.*” 

Another means of collaboration is through the associations proper to 
the various religious orders themselves. The parochial clergy today has 
at its command the militia of Catholic Action; the religious also for 
many centuries have had their respective squadrons which, when joined 
to Catholic Action, make up the army of the Church. It is an army in 
which there will necessarily be diversity of functions, but all should 
work in harmony in view of an ultimate victory over the common en- 
emy. Consequently the directors of the associations dependent on reli- 


gious orders should have close contact with the advisers of Catholic 


Action groups so that they may assist each other, and religious priests 
should not hesitate to offer their forces to struggle alongside those 
forces which the secular priest has aligned under the banner of Catholic 
Action. 

Finally, religious can assist in the work of Catholic Action by estab- 
lishing centers in the colleges and other institutes under their care. The 


* The Dominican Order has recognized the urgent call which the Church has made 
to religious in this matter and in one of its recent General Chapters has praised those 
fathers who have devoted themselves zealously to this sacred ministry: “Since Holy 
Mother the Church has but recently and with great insistence exhorted the laity to 
collaborate with the ecclesiastical hierarchy in promoting the salvation of souls by 
means of Catholic Action, it is not lawful for us to prescind from these activities of 
the modern apostolate. For that reason we greatly praise and approve those of our 
brethren who, under the charge of their superiors and with the approbation of the 
local ordinary, have dedicated themselves to Catholic Action.” Cf. Acta Capituli Gen- 
eralis Electivi Sacri Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum anni 1946, n. 105. The Very Rev- 
erend Capitular Fathers further observe that this cooperation of Dominicans in 
Catholic Action is to be restricted to the spiritual and doctrinal phase, leaving to others 
the material and administrative offices. 

* Cardinal Pacelli greatly insisted on this point in his letter to the superiors of reli- 
gious orders, March 15, 1936. 
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form which the Church has given to Catholic Action in most countries 
permits and even requires the extra-parochial foundations of certain 
Catholic Action groups. In Spain such groups are called “internal 
centers,” “which are established in schools and colleges, asylums and 
other institutions in which a community life is lived or at least where 
the members are together for the greater part of each day. Such groups 
are open to persons from various parishes; and this kind of Catholic 
Action group would find it impossible or very difficult to take part in 
the regular activities of a parochial Catholic Action group without up- 
setting the regime and order of the institution.’ 

Speaking of this type of association of Catholic Action, Pope Pius XI 
insisted that “the branches of Catholic Action ought to flourish not on- 


> 33 


ly in universities and colleges, but also in all secondary schools in order 


to insure that the adolescents are instructed and prepared for Catholic 
Action, with a view to inscribing them later in higher organizations of 
Catholic Action. All of this will be of no small benefit in perfecting 
their Christian education.” ** 

In conclusion, the tragic hour in which we live demands that all 
Christians give their maximum effort to the exigencies of the apostolate. 
Society, the family, and the individual have been divorced from the 
Church and have ceased to live according to the precepts of Christ. We 
ought, then, all of us to unite—the laity, religious and secular priests, 
and the lay religious—to wage a common battle against the army of 
Satan. “The world,” said Pope Pius XI, “will either be saved by Cath- 
olic Action, well directed and intensely applied, or it will be lost to 
atheistic, tyrannical, and falsifying bolshevism.” 


: ArtHur Atonso Logo, O.P. 
Angelicum 


Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the Spanish by 
Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 


* Reglamento General de los Centros Internos de la Accién Catolica Espanola, n. 1. 
“Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Episcopate of Colombia, February 14, 1934. 
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HE December issue of La vie spirituelle carries a most informative 
report concerning the Congress of Teaching Religious held at 
Rome from September 4th to the 14th under the presidency of Father 
Larraona, C.M.F., secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
The purpose of the Congress was the intensification of the apostolate of 
the teaching sisters. The Congregation of Religious wishes to foster in 
the various institutes of perfection (secular as well as religious) a frank 
appraisal of contemporary conditions and an adaptation to these condi- 
tions. It is the first time that a group of women religious of numerous 
congregations has been assembled at Rome; the title of the Congress, 
Primo Convegno delle Religiose educatrici, indicates that other re- 
unions will follow. 

The formidable evolution that has taken place in the feminine world 
could not escape the attention of the Church. Both the Pope and bish- 
ops have issued numerous directives to women living in the world, and 
feminine groups of Catholic Action have been fostered. Women in 
cloisters have also received new directives in the apostolic Constitution, 
Sponsa Christi. Lastly, since the teaching sisters live in greater contact 
with the world, it is fitting that they also should receive special attention. 

This is no innovation in the Church which has always sought to be in 
touch with contemporary conditions and tendencies. What is a novelty, 
however, is that for the first time religious superiors have assembled at 
Rome and that the Holy See, not content with issuing decisions and 
directives, has asked them to discuss and mutually contribute to a better 
understanding of the current problems which confront teaching sisters. 
In so large an assembly there could not be as much opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas as one would desire. A great part of the difficulty lay 
in the problem of language, for the Congress was conducted entirely 
in Italian. Another obstacle to the catholicity of the Congress was the 
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fact that not all countries sent representatives, although there were rep- 
resentatives from England, Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, Italy, and 
the international motherhouses in Rome. Many of the sessions were 
concerned with problems and suggestions peculiar to Italian sisters. 

As to the actual discussions, all questions pertaining to the structure 
and government of religious congregations were left aside. Five days 
were spent on the problem of the formation and training of religious 
teachers, and the last two days were dedicated to a study of the teaching 
apostolate. The central point of interest was the integral formation of 
the personality of the teaching sister in view of her apostolate. But the 
relation between individual temperament and the religious life was not 
entirely neglected. 

In the conclusions of the Congress the principle was insisted upon 
that the specific end of any religious institute must rule and dominate 
the entire life of that institute. Religious observances cannot be iden- 
tical in active and in contemplative orders. If one is an apostle, he must 
be so entirely, and the apostolic character must color every phase of 
the religious life of the individual. The apostolic character also gives a 
special flavor to religious observances and is opposed to those rigorous 
practices which are tainted with formalism. 

At the same time that it showed itself faithful to traditional princi- 
ples, the Congress was favorable to experimental disciplines and new 
pedagogical methods. Thus the Congress did not neglect the consider- 
ation of the physical and psychic aspects of vocations and teaching. 
With regard to the positive conclusions of the Congress, the following 
may be noted: the formation of an Italian federation of teaching sisters 
similar to that of the French religious; the foundation of a new review 
for religious, Perfezione e Apostolato; the attendance of teaching sisters 
at courses of higher religious study in Rome; and the projected founda- 
tion of an institute of Christian pedagogy at Rome. 

In closing the Congress, Father Larraona made the following observa- 
tions: to preserve an alert spirit and be informed of all that is contempo- 
rary, taking whatever is good and putting it to use; to be selective in 
the admission of candidates, examining their intellectual, moral, social, 
psychic, and physical qualifications, and putting late vocations to the 
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test; to proceed with intelligence and discretion in the apostolic schools, 
juniorates, and postulates in order to ensure a sound religious and human 
foundation; to give novices a solid formation and continue it with the 
newly professed; to be solicitous about the health of the sisters. In the 
work of the apostolate, continued Father Larraona, the sisters should 
have no useless regrets about past ages, but should be happy to be liv- 
ing in the present age, remembering that the saints were sanctified in 
their own times and for their own times. The teaching sisters should 
love the present generation; in their schools they should have forma- 
tion without formalism, discipline without pressure, and they should 
help the child to form its personality. They should form souls for God 
and never work for self or for personal ideas. They should prepare 
the young for Catholic Action and try in a special way to reach the 
children of the middle classes. 

Finally, the members of the Congress were granted an audience with 
the Holy Father, who developed three points in his discourse. Between 
the youth of today and the teaching sisters, said His Holiness, there is 
a manifest incomprehension, and other teachers and even the parents 
experience the same lamentable phenomenon. The results of this mutual 
incomprehension are mistrust and a rejection of authority. The teach- 
ing sister must first of all seek to understand youth and to be under- 
stood by youth, yet ever safeguarding those immutable verities and 
values which can never admit of change in the spirit and heart of man. 
To understand youth, continued the Pope, does not mean the approval 
of their ideas, tastes, fantastic caprices, and vain enthusiasms, but it con- 
sists above all in discerning what is authentic in these things and 
acknowledging them without regret or anger. Then one must seek the 
causes of those deviations and errors which are often nothing more than 
unfortunate attempts to solve real and difficult problems. It is not 
necessary that the teaching sister be always talking about God to her 
pupils, but when she does speak of Him she must do so with that accent 
of truth which springs from a profound conviction. 

The Pope then asked whether the religious life places the teaching 
sister in an inferior position as regards teaching. If that were the case, 
why are the schools conducted by sisters often preferred even by those 
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who live on the margin of Christianity? Speaking of the religious garb, 
the vow of chastity, the religious constitutions, the Pope showed why 
they do not necessarily obstruct the apostolic work of the sister. In 
speaking of adaptations, he admitted the possibility that certain points 
of the daily horarium, certain particular applications of the rule, and 
certain customs that were suitable for conditions in the past but that 
now impede the work of education, should be adapted to the new cir- 
cumstances. Major superiors and general chapters should take care to 
proceed in these matters conscientiously, with perspicacity, prudence, 
and courage and, where the case requires, they should not neglect to 
submit the proposed changes to competent ecclesiastical authority. 

“You wish to serve the cause of Jesus Christ and His Church,” con- 
tinued the Pope, “as the world of today requires. Therefore it would 
not be reasonable to persist in usages or forms which impede that serv- 
ice or even make it impossible. The teaching sisters ought to be well 
prepared so that they will be equal to their task; they ought to be well 
acquainted with everything with which modern youth comes in con- 
tact or those things which influence youth so that youth can say: ‘We 
shall go to Sister with our problems and difficulties; she will under- 
stand and will help us solve them’.” 

The Holy Father finally touched upon the professional requirements 
of teaching and stated that he desired all Catholic schools to have mas- 
ters who are competent to give instruction which not only equals but 
even surpasses that of other schools. The task is a lofty one: that of 
preparing perfect Christians who, when left to themselves, will pre- 
serve their faith and practice the Christian life. But if the life of the 
teaching sister is arduous, concluded the Pope, she receives a powerful 


help in her religious life. “Your cares are Our cares; your success is also 
Ours.” 


Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., editor of the English review, Life of the 
Spirit, begins in the December issue a treatment of modern dislocations 
in the religious life. In an effort to evaluate modern requirements for 
adaptations of the religious life, he looks across the Christian monastic 
scene back to the origins of religious life in primitive and pre-Christian 
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religions. “These origins, although they do not include the supernatural 
vitality of a life dedicated to the following of Christ, have yet a funda- 
mental bearing on the way religious behave throughout the ages. Grace 
builds on nature, and there are natural origins even for religious life, 
which thus has a specifically human character as well as a divine.” 


The present article treats of Druidical communities, Shinto worship, 
the Roman Luperci, the Buddhists and Jain monks, and Syrian and 
Egyptian religious communities. Entering upon the Christian era, Fa- 
ther Pepler treats briefly of the work of Anthony, Pachomius, and 
Basil and ends the article with a consideration of St. Benedict. The 
article will be continued in the January, 1952, issue. 


In the same issue of Life of the Spirit Father Mark Brocklehurst, 
O.P., offers an excellent treatment on Christian perfection in his article, 
“Notes on Christian Contemplation and Perfection.” The article is a 
definitive answer to the controversy which has been appearing in the 
pages of the English review since May, 1951. 


The perfection of the Christian life is the perfection of charity. And this 
perfection is the highest possible; no one can do better than have perfect 
charity. There is not a minimum charity to which all are called, and then 
over and above this a maximum charity, the vocation of the perfect. . 
With the grace of faith, the obligation is laid on us all to seek the high per- 
fection of union with God through love, and this is our happiness. 

The life of charity is, of its nature, both contemplative and active. . 
Charity in this world is primarily contemplative, prayerful. . . . As if to 
compensate itself for its contemplative imperfections, it urges us, according 
to our own nature as well as its own, in another direction. It takes under 
its wing all those other non-contemplative spheres proper to our human 
nature. ... We call this active charity as distinct from the contemplative 
charity mentioned above. St. Thomas makes it quite clear that contemplative 
charity is more perfect than active charity, the contemplative happiness 
possible in this world more perfect than the operation of the practical in- 
tellect directing human actions and passions; but it would be the greatest 
mistake to think that the latter is any the less a proper sphere of charity as 
we have it in this world. 

This is the pattern of the Christian life but it is not the whole story un- 
folded for us by St. Thomas. The Church in this world is not a mere col- 
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lection of individuals. It is itself a body, a person, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. . . . Each one not only lives the whole life of Christ in his own per- 
son, but also does so by taking his place in the mystical life of Christ in the 
World. The place we are each called to take is different. . . . As regards 
Christ present within us there are no diversities. Each has the same grace 
and range of graces, stemming out from charity, prayerfully and actively. . 
In that context the only diversity is one of degree of charity. But from the 
standpoint of our place in the life of the Mystical Christ in the world there 
are these three points of difference: differences of graces, ministries and 
operations. .. . We usually refer to these differences by speaking of the dif- 
ferent vocation of each one. These different vocations can be compared 
amongst themselves in terms of the more perfect and less perfect. We say 
this vocation is more perfect than that, the office of the bishop is more per- 
fect than the status of the lay man, the religious life is more perfect than 
the married life, the contemplative is more perfect than the active life. But 
it must be remembered that in so doing we are not talking of the more 
radical Christian vocation, which is the same for all, and we must also re- 
member that to compare vocations in this second sense is to compare one 
place in the mystical life of Christ with another. The primary relation of 
our place in the Church is its relation to ourselves, and not to other people. 
And in that context, it is not only the best for us, it is the only one. Any 
other vocation is less perfect. If in fact I am not a religious and not able to 
be a religious, then all hankering for the perfection of the religious: state 
means possibly neglecting my own perfect vocation. 

The place of some in the life of the Church is a vocation to fill an office. 
Some offices like that of bishop is in itself a state of perfection. But clearly 
being in that state of perfection is not identical with being in a state of 
personal Christian perfection. Nor does it imply that one with a vocation to 
such a state of perfection has a special vocation to a higher Christian per- 
fection. These offices, like the graces |i.e. gratiae gratis datae], are primarily 
for the perfection of others. 

Under diversities of ministries, St. Thomas includes the religious state. 
And that itself is enlightening. In other words, the life of the vows is to be 
seen first of all as part of the life of the Church, and not as a call to certain 
individuals to a life more perfect than the Christian life of charity. It is a 
“state”, made so by the Church. It is the state that is in itself more perfect 
than the lay state. . . . Its perfection consists in the richness it contributes 
to the life of the Church, not in isolation, but precisely as existing side by 
side with the lay state. . 

St. Thomas explains [diversities of operations] as meaning what we 
usually call the “contemplative life” and the “active life”. It is a special use 
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of the word “life”. This distinction is not the same as that between the 
religious state and lay state, and furthermore it must be clearly distinguished 
from the Christian life of charity, which is both contemplative and active. 
These diversities of “life”, like the other diversities, belong primarily to the 
life of the Church as such, and contribute to its richness... . There are 
many people who make the practice of prayer and meditation the principal 
thing in their lives; there are many more people who regard their faith and 
the practice of it as something to be passed on, and spend their energies and 
time in various apostolic works. But it is amongst the religious orders that 
these two “lives” stand out and contribute much to the richness of the life 
of the Church. 

All the vows have their corresponding elements in the life of Christian 
virtue: obedience, chastity, and detachment from things. We are not Chris- 
tian till we are poor in spirit, chaste and obedient. Indeed in many ways the 

“stripping” is more rigorous for those in the world. . Nothing but the 
original confusion in the minds of the Corinthians, wer a ro of experience, 
could lead one to think that that pattern is not frequently repeated in the 
lives of ordinary people, usually quite unselfconsciously. 


During the past few months an Institute of Spirituality (Centro de 
Estudios de Espiritualidad) has been organized at the University of 
Salamanca in Spain under the auspices of Bishop Barbado, O.P. Sum- 
mer sessions, seminars, and study weeks will be features of the new In- 
stitute. In addition the Institute will inaugurate a yearly technical re- 
view of spirituality and a library of Spanish mystics. The first study 
week will be dedicated to biblical sources of mystical theology. 

Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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OUR SAVIOR AND HIS LOVE FOR US 
By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

Translated by A. Bouchard 

Herder, 410 pages, $6.00 


In an earlier work, Providence, Father Garrigou-Lagrange sought to ex- 
plain the nature of divine Providence, its extension and infallibility. He 
noted that we must confidently abandon ourselves to divine Providence by 
fulfilling our duties a little better day by day. He established that con- 
formity to God’s will, His signified will, permits men to abandon themselves 
to His will of good pleasure even before it has been manifested to them. 
Fidelity and abandonment preserve the equilibrium of the interior life in 
the face of two opposing deviations: restless and sterile agitation on the one 
hand, and lazy indifference on the other. In a sense Our Savior and His love 
for Us is the sequel to the work on divine Providence. Who, indeed, if not 
the Savior has enunciated the correct notion of divine Providence? Who has 
liberated us from blind fate, from the bonds of fatality, of chance, of slavery 
to the passions, if not the Savior? 

The work, as all the works of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, finds its source 
in revelation and theology. It is based on the tract of St. Thomas on the 
Incarnation, and his principal commentators on this tract have also been con- 
sulted. But not the whole tract is used; certain parts of the treatise are ex- 
tracted which bear directly on the personality of the Savior, on His interior 
life and His love for us. In presenting the material the author withdraws as 
much as possible from theology to faith itself, because faith is superior to 
theology. Theology helps us to discover the innermost meaning of the 
Gospel, but the more it advances the more it must hide itself and express 
itself in the terms of Sacred Scripture, which are God’s own words. But the 
work is not a treatise on technical theology, nor is it a popularization. The 
purpose of the work, in the words of the author, is to invite interior souls 
to the contemplation of the mystery of Christ.” 

The work is divided into two parts and the author explains his purpose in 
both parts. First he considers the interior life of the Savior in relation to the 
mystery of the Incarnation and secondly with relation to the mystery of the 
Redemption. Thus in the first part he explains the personality of Christ 
trom His own words and from the testimony of the apostles. He depicts 
the intimate life of Christ as it was and is eternally with relation to the 
fittingness and motives for the Incarnation. He considers the sanctity of 
Christ, His fullness of grace from the first moment of His conception, a 
holiness that permeates all His faculties: His intelligence, His will, and His 
passions. This part is entitled, “The Mystery of the Incarnation and the 
Personality of Jesus,” and comprises thirteen chapters. In this part the 
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author purposely emphasizes certain difficult and fundamental problems, 
notably the formal constituent of the personality of Christ, the motive of 
the Incarnation, considered in terms of the predestination of Christ, the 
first of the predestined souls. He also considers at length the mystery of 
Christ’s liberty and His absolute impeccability. The reconciliation is diffi- 
cult but it must be made as far as the weakness of man’s intellect and the 
mystery allow. These and similar difficult problems are important not onl 
for the theologian but for every contemplative soul that wishes to live by 
his faith. 

In the first chapter of the work the author analyzes the meaning of the 
interior life in the general sense of the term and in its specific and deeper 
sense. He defines the interior life as “an elevated form of the interior con- 
versation of every man, when this conversation tends to become or becomes 
a conversation with God.” Many men love themselves above all else al- 
though they do not often admit it. They make everything or attempt to 
make everything tend toward themselves as if they were the center of 
everything. With this self-love they have a sort of ineffectual love for home 
and country. But they themselves come first. They have no interior life, 
because their conversation is not with God; it is with themselves and it 
speaks of death rather than of life. According to the Gospels the souls of 
these men are in a state of spiritual death; the basic tendency of their will 
is turned away from the true good, the Sov ereign Good. This Sovereign 
Good is the principle of all other goods. Thus they seek not truth and t 
true good of man, of family, and of country, but what appears to be good 
to them because the basic tendency of the w ‘ll is not rectified. Accordin 
Christian philosophy such men seek the pleasurable and useful good w ich. 
out rising to a real desire for the moral good conceived by right reason as 
the object of virtue. 

When the basic tendency of the will is directed toward the moral good, 
the object of virtue, efficaciously and not merely as a passing fancy, then 
it can be said that a man possessing such a will already has an interior life. 
Such a man is not inclined consciously or unconsciously to relate everything 
to himself. He does not think continually of himself. And if he listens to 
Christ’s message and puts it into practice, he will not continually think of 
himself; he will live by Christ and through Christ and will think almost al- 
ways of God and relate ev erything to Him. His interior life will be based 
on the image of God’s, in whom the Word makes all things converge toward 
the Supreme Good. If such is the basic tendency of a man’s will, then the 
interior conversation that he holds with himself, in any hour of day or 
night, in solitude or on a crowded bus, or on the busy streets, is a conversa- 
tion with God. Such a man loves the real good more than he loves himself 
and begins, at least, to converse interiorly with God and no longer with 
himself. 

Man’s interior life should be patterned after the interior life of Christ. 
If we would fathom the interior life of our Lord, we must first examine 
His own testimony about Himself, His divine sonship, and His redemptive 
mission. The author examines this testimony as it is presented in the Synop- 
tic Gospels, in the sermons of St. Peter proclaiming Jesus to be the Son of 
God as found in the Acts of the Apostles, in the declarations of St. Paul on 
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the divinity of Christ as expressed in the first epistles, and finally in the 
Gospel of St. John. The author defends cogently the traditional opinion 
that the divinity of Jesus is expressed not only in the Fourth Gospel and in 
the epistles but in the Synoptics as well. The development of this testimon 
occupies chapters 2 to 6. In chapter 7 he considers and outlines the testi- 
mony to Jesus in the pega through the prophets of the patriarchal 
period, of the period of the kings, of the period of the prophets, and con- 
cludes with an examination of the power of these prophecies. 


In chapters 8 to 13 he considers the divine personality of Jesus, the fitting- 
ness of the Incarnation and our interior life, the motives of the Incarnation 
and the intimate life of Jesus, the predestination of Jesus, His sanctity, His 
human intelligence, His contemplation, and His human will. The author is 
following closely the doctrine of St. Thomas on all that relates to the inti- 
mate life of the Savior; through a presentation of that intimate life from 
the Scriptures he clearly shows that our own spiritual life — making allow- 
ance for inevitable differences — must be an imitation of our divine Model. 


In the second part of the work the author deals with the mystery of the 
Redemption and of the Savior’s love for us. He dwells on the humility of 
Jesus, on His prayer, His merits, His priesthood, and on the sacrifice of the 
Cross and of the Mass. He pursues the same method as in the first part. Jesus 
manifested the mystery of the Incarnation only by slow degrees because 
men’s souls would not have been able to grasp such a lofty revelation if 
made all at once. The same is true of the mystery of the Redemption, for the 
announcement of His passion was more difficult to bear, especially by the 
Jews who, because of their national aspirations, awaited a temporal and 
conquering Messiah. 

In our Lord’s revelation the mystery of the Redemption is closely bound 
up with the mystery of the Incarnation. Jesus’ testimony to His redemptive 
mission is presented in His own words and in the words of Sacred Scripture. 
The evidence of this revelation in the first three Gospels, in the Gospel of 
St. John, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the epistles of St. Paul is ex- 
amined and presented in detail. This section, which comprises chapters 14 
to 16, contains also a section on the depth of the mystery and the doctrine 
of the Redemption with its theological explanation. The exact meaning of 
the dogma according to St. Thomas is: “The love of Christ dying for us 
on the cross pleased God more than the totality of all men’s sins can dis- 
please Him.” 

In order to delve more deeply into the mystery of the Redemption the 
author, in chapters 16 and 17, examines the manifestation of the uncreated 
love of God for His Son and for us and the manifestation of our Lord’s 
redemptive charity or love for us. In chapters 18 to 23 he considers the 
fruits of this charity or love in the humility and magnanimity of Jesus, in 
the Savior’s prayer, in His priesthood, in His infinite merits, and in the Last 
Supper. 

In chapters 23 to 28 he considers the passion of Christ and His death on 
the cross, examining the problem of His fullness of grace and redemptive 
suffering and dwelling on certain aspects of Christ’s work in His redemptive 
death, namely, Jesus Christ priest and victim, His victory over death, His 
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role as principal priest of the sacrifice of the Mass, and the infinite value of 
each Mass oftered up by our Lord. 

The work would be incomplete without a word on Mary’s part in the 
redemptive work of Jesus. The author devotes chapter 28 to the special 
manner in which the mystery of the Redemption was accomplished with 
relation to Mary, the Mother of God. The Church has made an infallible 
decision defining the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and all the faith- 
ful can see in this privilege the most eminent form of the mystery of the 
Redemption. The author examines the privilege itself and then its conse- 
quences. After the chapter on Mary the book examines in chapters 29 and 
30 the questions of the intimacy of Jesus and our — in the mys- 
teries of our Lord’s life, considering the friendship of predilection that 
Christ had for certain faithful souls, for instance, “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved much.” Christ’s intimacy assumes different forms that contribute to 
the harmony of His mystical body. There is variety within its profound 
unity. There is unity of faith, of hope, of charity, worship, and government 
notwithstanding diversity of place, time, race, language, and institutions. 
The author points out the reason for this variety in unity. There is a diver- 
sity in participation in the mysteries of Christ’s life but a unity in participa- 
tion in Christ. The mysteries of Christ’s life must in a sense be reproduced 
in us in the measure that the Savior ‘“‘wishes to assimilate us to Himself, in 
His apostolic life, in His sorrowful life, and finally in His glorious life in 
heaven.” 

In the last chapter he examines a problem much talked of at the present 
tine, the problem of the grace of Christ and certain mystics outside the 
Church. There are certain mystics who, without visibly belonging to the 
true Church of Christ, seem to live or have lived the life of grace and charity 
in the superior degree that marks the mystical life. The author considers the 
problem at length, its meaning, its extension, and the elements that enter 
into its solution. He reaches five conclusions in the order of possibility of 
mystical states outside the Church but is reluctant to pass any judgment 
in the order of reality or actuality. 

J. S. Consipine, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
Newman, 128 pages, $2.00 


The past few years have witnessed an impressive increase of articles and 
books treating of the religious life in general and the evangelical counsels in 
particular, and this trend promises to gain momentum in the immediate 
future. Unfortunately, most of the current literature on these subjects is in 
foreign languages and is for that reason unknown to the majority of Ameri- 
cans. Religious Obedience, which is the work of an English Dominican, will 
fill a definite gap in English spiritual literature and should receive a warm 
welcome from American religious. 
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In his introduction Father Valentine stresses a point which is fully in 
harmony with the plans projected by the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
concerning the adaptation of religious life to modern needs. Admitting a 
basic universality and unanimity in the interpretation and application of 
religious obedience, the author insists that the exercise of authority and the 
enforcement of the religious constitutions must allow for a certain flexibility 
and adaptation to national character and individual temperament. oe ever, 
this is not to be interpreted as a plea for the nationalization of religious 
orders or an insinuation that religious superiors should be respecters of per- 
sons. On the contrary, Father Valentine explicitly warns against the twotold 
danger of exaggerated respect for individual eccentricities and an unwar- 
ranted concession to national character and customs. 


Father Valentine’s treatment of the subject is threefold: the nature of 
religious obedience, the qualities of the subject in the practice of obedience, 
and the obligations of superiors in the exercise of authority. Following the 
teaching of canon law, the author makes a distinction between the virtue 
of obedience and the vow: “The vow of obedience is, then, a solemn prom- 
ise to God that we will do as we are told and therefore, strictly speaking, 
only binds us to the external execution of the command. But by our vow we 
enter into the religious state, by which is meant ‘a permanent community 
of life, in which the faithful besides observing the common precepts oblige 
themselves to the observance of the ev angelical counsels.’ tefere taking our 
vow we are subject, like every other Christian, to the supernatural authority 
of Christ as exercised through His Church, and our seine is required 
to such authority through the virtue of obedience. But by taking our vow 
we voluntarily extend the scope of this authority to cover the whole of our 
lives as laid down by the constitutions, so that our obligations under the 
virtue of obedience are likewise extended. The Church, whose authority is 
supernatural, delegates our superiors to govern us in her name, and the virtue 
of supernatural obedience thus requires that we should not only do as we 
are told but also give internal consent and submission to the command be- 
cause it is the command Christ wishes us to obey” (pp. 4-5). 


Relying in great part on the authority of such masters as St. John of the 
Cross, St. Theresa of Avila, St. Francis de Sales, and Humbert of Romans, 
the author next addresses religious subjects. He advises them to cultivate a 
holy indifference which will prevent them from looking upon their work 
and duties as personal achievements, a supernatural charity which will elimi- 
nate the purely natural motivation by sentiment and sensible love for superi- 
ors, and an abandonment of judgment and will which will forestall criticism 
and grumbling. Time and again he reiterates the doctrine of St. Thomas 
(Ila Tlae, q. 104, a. 2 ad 3) that obedience consists precisely in doing what 
is commanded because it is commanded. 


In concluding this section of the book Father Valentine makes a practical 
suggestion regarding a method by which religious can - in knowledge 
about their religious life. Actually this suggestion has alread 7 been put into 
effect, with great success, in a Carmelite priory in Paris. “It would seem,” 
says the author, “that measures should be taken, especially in these days, not 
only to safeguard religious against a naturalistic and too-human view of 
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obedience, but to encourage at the same time, from the novitiate days on- fe 
wards, every opportunity for mental growth. . . . 1 am not inviting superi- f 
ors to send their subjects to the universities, or suggesting that their choice b 
of postulants should be limited to the cultured or to girls of refinement and " 
education; I am merely saying that growth in knowledge should be fostered . 
in all communities, at all levels and in all circumstances, and that it should f 
be assisted and directed by an effective method of teaching ... A religious a 
sister may acquire very little know ledge by reading or listening or even by a 


meditating. She cannot in fact be given knowledge at all but has to learn 

how to acquire it by process of mental integration—the immanent activity \ 
of her own mind; and this activity can only be fostered by right methods ( 
of teaching and informal, though controlled and supervised, discussion. . . . 
How such spiritual discussion seal be seumsaenell te of course difficult to 
say; but it has in fact become a helpful feature of the religious life of some 
communities under the direction of novice mistresses and superiors. . . . The | 
kind of spiritual discussion that will help mental integration can best be in- | 
troduced during conferences and retreats. Priests do in fact invite discussion 

after their lectures on most other subjects; why, then, should the Christian 

and spiritual life provide the exception? I am convinced that if the Reverend 
Fathers who give conferences and retreats realized how little of what they 

say is ever assimilated, they would be the first to insist on spiritual discus- 

sion” (pp. 85-86). 

The third and final section of the book treats of a matter which has been 
all too frequently neglected, both in writing and in retreat work: the obli- 
gations of superiors. Father Valentine enumerates several qualities that 
should especially characterize religious superiors: justice and impartiality, 
sympathy for hearing and solving the problems of their subjects, humility 
in the exercise of power and authority, and discretion in respecting the 
freedom and inner life of the individual subjects. 

In discussing the practice of obedience and the use of authority Father 
Valentine manifests a delicate and probing psy chological acumen. Conse- 
quently his little book possesses a warmth and unction which will greatly 
hearten and animate the reader at the same time that it illumines him with 
the light of solid doctrine. Religious Obedience deserves the highest recom- 
mendation as reading matter for all religious but above all as a guide book 
for superiors. 

Jorpan AuMANN, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


ST. BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES 

By Iidephonse Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. 
Translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B. 
Herder, 405 pages, $6.00 


The influence exerted on the history of the Church by the Father of 
Western Monasticism is equaled by that of few other saints. Even before 
the end of the persecutions Christianity had instinctively given birth to 
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formal organized religious life. Taking their cue from the counsels of Christ, 
fervent souls had aan | in desert places to seek the perfection of charity 
by the practice of asceticism. From the beginning the desert fathers saw that 
unrestrained asceticism was capable of abuse, that the royal road to charity 
is obedience. “If anyone love Me he will keep My word.”! Pachomius, the 
first to provide a monastic rule,was admonished to do so by an angel who, 
according to Palladius, ordered him to “bring | together all the young monks 
and dwell with them and legislate for them.” 

The first great monastic founders, East and West, were pioneers. Their 
work was to blaze a trail. Despite great sanctity and heroic prudence, the 
exercise of this virtue was hindered by an absence of past experience. The 
first rules were, therefore, deficient. Not only were they excessively harsh, 
they were also too limited to local or temporal conditions. While the rule of 
St. Basil achieved success in the East, the way of life recommended by 
Christ to him “that can take it” * had to await St. Benedict in the West to 
give it a form universally applicable both as to time and as to place. 

Much less is known of the great figures of history than we would desire. 
In St. Benedict’s case discouragingly little is offered by the sources of his- 
tory. With the exception of St. Gregory’s Dialogues and a short ode by 
one Mark the Poet, there is little else to tell us of the life of this great 
monastic founder. 

Happily the learned Archbishop of Milan has taken the information of- 
fered by these sources, fitted it into his extensive knowledge of history, his 
deep understanding of the spirit of Christianity and monasticism, his wis- 
dom born of long years of prayer, study, and ecclesiastical administration as 
monk and bishop, to give us as complete and true a picture of his spiritual 
Father as the data will allow. Not only does his work give us an excellent 
account of the origin of Benedictine monasticism, but it serves as a fine 
introduction to sixth century Church history as well. 

In the days of St. Benedict men well understood that work had to be 
done, but those who did it were looked down upon as belonging to the 
lower orders of society. Monasticism introduced men to the dignity of 
labor. Those who were obliged to work learned from the monks that their 
work could be the means of their sanctification, while those not obliged to 
work often learned that they were not so well off as they had supposed. 
In our day there is still work to be done which is looked down upon as 
menial, but few are to be found who are willing to do it. The dignity of 
labor is still a lesson which the monks can teach. 

Those who some fourteen hundred years after his death still look to St. 
Benedict as their spiritual father can find abundance of sound inspiration 
and reliable instruction in the spirit of their model in this admirable book. 
It will also provide a realistic introduction for Church historians and his- 
torians of spirituality to the treasures of monasticism. We should be grateful 
to the translator for his skillful Englishing of this much needed work. 


AucustTINE Rock, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


‘John 14:23. * Mart. 19:12. 
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THE HIGH GREEN HILL 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward, 136 pages, $2.25 


The title, The High Green Hill, was suggested by Hampstead Heath, a 
high green hill looking out over London, and, in summer, the Londoner's 
playground. A hill or a castle perched high on top of a hill is often used in 
the art and literature of the world as a symbol of something for which man 
is always seeking, even though he does not realize it. The cover shows 
Diirer’s knight riding through the forest, accompanied by death and the 
devil; but far away one sees through the tree tops the eternal castle. The sug- 
gestion implied is that we must not allow ourselves to be submerged alto- 
eether in the practical material life of the plains, but must seck the stillness 
and freshness of the mountain air, where in stillness of soul we may sense 
God’s presence, and realize in ourselves citizenship in a greater and lovelier 
world. 

The High Green Hill contains fifteen essays and addresses, all but three 
of which (1, 2, 4) have appeared in various magazines here and abroad. 
Through them all there runs no single thread of thought but, as they treat 
various aspects of the Christian life, there is a at of atmosphere. 
Judging from the frequency with which he turns to it, Father Vann’s fa- 
vorite tract in St. Thomas is the tract on Charity. This is the cream of St. 
Thomas, if we may so speak, and Father Vann does a fine job of dispensing 
it to undernourished readers. Love transforms the world; it transforms the 
lover too; it is a very special kind of knowledge which all must have if they 
are to know the peace and joy that flow from a sound Christian outlook on 
life and all things living. 

“Confession and Health of Soul” is of particular interest to priests. It 
highlights the fact that the priest’s work in the confessional and the psycho- 
logist’s work outside of it are in reality not as opposed or disparate as one 
might think. “The Apostolate of Satan” reminds us that the way to beat 
back the power of evil is to increase the power of love; to pierce the dark- 
ness of evil by the light of love, and by so doing to make Satan the unw illing 
apostle of the truth. Another essay, “Things that are God’ s,” sets a person 
to some sober thinking about the way he treats his fellow man, fo yore es 
new insight into the meaning of charity. Old familiar symbols and cere- 
monies suddenly glow with new meaning in “The Sacrifice of the Mass”; 
and some kind words are directed toward modern art in “T he Making of 
Art and the Praise of God.” “Man’s Response to the Trinity,” like all the 
others, it is not only very highly instructive, but also highly nutritive. 

Father Vann, a modern and a theologian with a discerning eye for ulti- 
mate realities, agrees with Berdyaev that we are witnessing today a crisis 
of (and not merely in) human history, and that it is the spirit of man, his 
human personality, that is at stake. That human personality can never be 
maintained unless we begin to appreciate the truth Dostoievsky had grasped 
when he wrote, “The roots of our thoughts and feelings are not here but 
in other worlds.” But Father Vann has the advantage over both Berdyaev 
and Dostoievsky since he not only has a knowledge of sin, its disr uptive 
force, its terrible effects upon whole civilizations, but also an appreciation 
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of man as a whole, of man the child of God, the sinner, the redeemed. It 
makes all the difference. 

“Man is a worshipping animal,” he writes. “He can no more live without 
religion than he can without air to breathe.” In reading these essays we 
breathe the clean, invigorating air of sound doctrine. e subject matter, 
our Christian life, is of great importance, and not without many serious dif- 
ficulties, but the author's serene prose encourages us to approach the loftiest 
of doctrines with confidence in our guide. After reading these essays, we 
feel that we have not merely caught a glimpse of the high green hill, but 
have also gone a rather long way up toward the castle on its summit. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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Father Edward L. Hughes, O.P., is Provincial of the Dominican Fathers 
of the Province of St. Albert the Great. His tribute to Father Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., was delivered at the funeral Mass of Father Farrell on November 
27, 1951. 


k & & 


Father Thomas R. Heath, O.P., is a professor of theology in Washington, 
D.C., and is stationed at Immaculate Conception Priory in that city. 


* * 


Father Paul Hinnesbusch, O.P., is chaplain and professor at Trinity High 
School, River Forest, Illinois. 


* *& * 


At the beginning of the year word was received of the death of the Very 
Reverend Father Cesmnite Menéndez-Reigada, O.P., author of “Defense of 
the Mystical Life.” As a young priest Father Menéndez studied under the 
renowned Father Arintero and later assisted him in the editing of the 
Spanish review of spiritual theology, La Vida Sobrenatural. An expert in 
questions of international law, Father Menéndez lectured at numerous uni- 
versities in Spain. Yet he will be gratefully remembered by the many souls 
he directed along the paths of Christian perfection, some of whom were in 
the higher states of the mystical life. His later years were dedicated almost 
exclusively to the teaching of spiritual theology at the theological faculty 
of San Esteban in Salamanca, Spain, and to the writing of books and articles 
on the same subject. Foremost among his writings is his treatise on the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and Christian perfection, for which he has been hailed 
as another John of St. Thomas. Future issues of CROSS AND CROWN 
will present the several articles which Father Menéndez had sent to the 
editorial offices during the past year. He died at the convent of San Pablo 
in Palencia, Spain. May he rest in peace. 


* ok * 


Father Arthur A. Lobo, O.P., a iicinber of the Dominican Province of 
Spain, is professor of canon law at the Angelicum in Rome. During the 
past year he published his first work, Qué es la Accién Catdlica? (What 
1s Catwolic Action?). 


* * & 


Sister Mary Consilia, O.P., teaches philosophy and theology at Mount 
St.-Mary-on-the-Hudson at Newburgh, New York. A close friend of Father 
Farrell for many years, she received 4 doctorate in philosophy at Catholic 
University and is the author of a text-book of Catholic sociology. 
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Editorial 
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URING the past decade the enemies of Christ and His Church 
have gradually become more overt in their attacks on His doc- 
trines and the Christian way of life. What was formerly veiled beneath 
the camoulflage of patriotism, humanitarianism, personal liberty, or 
some such mask has now become an open and cynical attack against the 
fundamental principles of Christian society and Christian living. As a 
consequence, today’s Christian finds himself in a period of great deci- 
sion; he can no longer remain indifferent to the issues at stake but must 
take his stand with or against Christ. 

Yet this decisive battle of our age is not to be fought on the far-flung 
fronts of a global war nor with the terrifying weapons of an atomic 
era. It is primarily a battle of the spiritual order and the field of combat 
is frequently enough the relatively small and intensely personal domain 
of a man’s own soul. Christ’s Vicar in Rome has seen the picture all too 
clearly. Repeatedly his vigorous voice has sounded the plea for personal 
conversion to Christ and the complete integration of Christian potas 
into the modern way of life. 

Not content with a general warning and vague admonition, the Holy 
Father, especially since the opening of the Holy Year, has addressed 
himself to every state of life in the mystical body of the Church. He has 
called religious orders to adapt themselves to the needs of the present age. 
to slough off the useless appendages of pure traditionalism, and to be- 
come truly apostolic and gird their loins for battle against the modern 
Goliath. He has approved and fostered the secular religious institutes so 
that they may be the spiritual leaven of a new and Christian society. He 
has, lastly, encouraged Catholic Action to be the arm of the hierarchy 
in bringing the faith and mercy of Christ into the various phases of the 
apostolate. 

Yet neither the Pope nor the Catholic hierarchy in general would 
have the Christian believe that his primary concern is with the battle as 
such; rather, he must strive to live the Christian life and to possess that 
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life ever more abundantly. Here in our own country the response to 
such rallying calls as have come forth from the American hierarchy has 
been extremely gratifying. Native American authors have at last begun 
to produce representative works on questions of the spiritual life and 
the laity is gradually becoming more and more attuned to the deeper 
significance of the life of grace. 

All these things augur well for the future and hold forth the promise 
of an eventual religious integration in the collective body of American 
Catholicism. The trend toward the life of the spirit is well on its way 
and one is impressed with the fact that such a movement is not the effect 
of any extraordinary evangelization or preaching crusade but that it is 
the normal expansion of the Christian life. Long years of wearying labor 
have been spent in cultivating and nurturing the seed of American 
Catholic life, but now the winter is past and the flowers have appeared 
in our land. 

But the very fact that there is such a trend and expansion of the life 
of the spirit is an occasion for a warning and much caution. Throughout 
the history of the Church an upsurge in the devotional and spiritual life 
of the faithful has frequently been accompanied by dubious orthodoxy 
and dangerous exaggerations. Even within the past few years an appar- 
ently unrestrained curiosity has drawn some American Catholics to the 
sites of supposed apparitions while others manifest an almost morbid 
interest in books dealing with the extraordinary or diabolical phenomena 
which sometimes accompany the mystical life. Such Christians manifest 
a childlike lack of discretion when they run off to witness the unusual 
and the bizarre. 

It was the recognition of the growing interest in the spiritual life and 
the necessity of sound doctrine to offset possible distortions that 
prompted the Dominican Fathers to inaugurate this review of spiritual 
theology. But now the time has come to do even more than offer the 
printed word to Catholic priests, religious, and laity; many priests are in 
search of a more profound training in spiritual theology and an oppor- 
tunity to exercise themselves in the art of spiritual direction. For that 
reason the Dominican Fathers deem the time opportune to launch a new 
project: an Institute of Spiritual Theology for priests and male religious. 

The inauguration of such an Institute is by no means to be interpreted 
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as an inference that our priests are not adequate for the work of the 
apostolate or that our seminaries are not fulfilling their proper functions. 
Not at all. The aim of the Institute is simply to give the clergy a deeper 
and more precise knowledge of spiritual theology so that from their 
fullness they be of greater assistance to the souls that come under their 
care. Manifestly, an Institute of this sort will serve as an excellent prepa- 
ration for future novice masters, spiritual directors in religious institu- 
tions, chaplains in convents, retreat masters, and the spiritual direction 
of the laity in the ordinary apostolate of the parish. 

The entire course of the Institute will extend over a period of three 
summers and classes will be conducted during the month of July. A 
complete course of spiritual theology and the allied subjects will be of- 
fered, embracing the dogmatic principles of spiritual theology, the moral 
principles bearing on the spiritual life, the psychology of the ascetical 
and mystical states, connected tracts from canon law, and the history of 
spirituality. In addition, special elective courses will be offered in a 
variety of subjects such as the religious life and the vows, monastic ob- 
servances, the liturgy, spiritual direction of the laity, spiritual formation 
of youth, the states of life, action and contemplation, the qualities and 
duties of novice masters and spiritual directors, and the grades of prayer. 

The first summer session will open on June 30th at the Dominican 
House of Studies at River Forest, Illinois, and will close on August Ist. 
Present plans call for a later expansion into regional summer sessions to 
be held simultaneously in the larger cities, although this plan may not 
eventuate for several years. 

Professors in the Institute will be drawn from both America and 
Europe, always with the view of providing the best possible formation 
of the clergy in so vital a subject as spiritual theology. The Dominican 
Fathers themselves approach this task with profound humility and 
fervent zeal, confident that as the need for such an Institute is so great, 
so also will be the response on the part of the American clergy and male 
religious. 

If souls but knew the gift of God, they would all rush to this fountain 
of living waters; by the same token, if our priests are well versed in the 
science of the saints, they will have a greater incentive to make their 
own lives more holy and by their example and instruction they will lead 
countless souls along the way of perfection. As a result, both they them- 
selves and the souls under their charge will more readily attain the goal 
of the Christian life and thereby realize the vocation which is common 
to all Christians: Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect. 


Jorpan AuMANN, O.P. 





Self-Knowledge 
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O know oneself has always been the foundation of the spiritual life 
according to the tradition of Christian spiritual writers. It is the 
sure way of learning to know God, of passing through self to God 
within, as though self were a door opening on to His presence. This 
tradition offers some very interesting points that demand investigation 
and which will repay such study with a greater insight into the way of 
perfection. Here however we can only indicate briefly some of the 
salient features of the problems raised. 

First of all, if we turn to the early Fathers we find that the struggle of 
entering into oneself and of coming to know self comprises a whole 
scheme of the Christian life. For them it is not simply one activity 
among many, such as the examination of conscience is regarded by most 
people today. It is as though the “examen” were made into a way of 
Christian life, or at least had become a technique leading up to the 
threshold of the gift of contemplation. The modern practice of self- 
examination bears little resemblance to this entry into a new spiritual 
world, the world of one’s own heart so beautifully described by Mother 
Julian who discovered the Lord sitting in the midst of this world. Indeed 
this technique of introversion is not merely an examination of personal 
motives and reactions, but is a method of discovering God and of enter- 
ing into union with Him. Pére Danielou has shown this technique in the 
teaching of St. Gregory of Nyssa’, who described the ascetic life as 
prolonging the work of baptism, and therefore as restoring the image of 
God in the soul and returning to the life of Paradise. 

The sacrament of baptism in this respect effects the first step in the 
process of retracing one’s steps from the outer world of sense and matter, 
to the inner garden where God lives and reigns. Man must return to the 
primitive happiness of innocence by retracing the steps he took to come 


*Cf. Jean Danielou, S.J., Platonisme et théologique mystique, Paris, 1946. 
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vul Of karadise—evil Uesires, priae and lear, and the clotiung with dead 
skins. “LI NOW We wish once more to return hence to be with Christ, we 
lust begin Our re-ascent by starting at the final point... . A man must 
(ake OM the Clothes of flesh, the tunic of skins, that 1s to renounce the 
thoughts ot the flesh. And having forsaken everything that 1s covered by 
pride, he no longer fears to appear before his Creator. At length having 
renounced the illusions of sight and taste he cleaves to the true and only 
God. And so, if we dare say so, he may perhaps be ravished out of this 
world which is set in evil into that Paradise where St. Paul heard 
inettable words.’”* 

Lhis is an early exposition of the way of self-knowledge. by retiring 
from the world of external illusions ot the senses into which man has 
wandered since original sin, he gradually regains that God-centered 
gaze which is clear because interior and purified of the external dross. 
dt. Augustine describes the same process briefly in his De Trinitate: tor 
men try to get out of themselves into external things, and so forsake the 
interior one, within which God Himself is interior.’ The soul, he writes 
later in the same work, finds itself not only beneath sense, but beneath 
the image of sense;* so that it is not merely a question of withdrawing 
from preoccupation with external aftairs but also from the very images 
and thoughts of such affairs in his own mind. And in the famous tenth 
book of the Confessions, the saint describes the whole ascesis of with- 
drawing from sense and from memory: “Too late have I loved thee, O 
thou Beauty of ancient days! too late have I loved thee. And lo, thou 
wert within and I abroad, and there I searched for thee; deformed was I, 
plunging amid those fair forms, which thou hast made. Thou wert with 
me, but I was not with thee.’” Knowledge of other things and memory 
of personal experiences, all these take man out of himself and away from 
God; and even when he has begun to retire within himself, the recollec- 
tion of the outward, extroverted life invades his thoughts and he forgets 
himself and so loses sight of God. 

But it is St. Gregory the Great who sets forth most clearly the whole 


*St. Gregory of Nyssa, On Virginity, PG XLVI, 317 ff. 
*Cf. De Trinitate, 8, 7, 11. 

‘ Ibid., 10, 8, 11. 

° Confessions, 10, 38. 
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practice of self-awareness and introversion as the way of union with 
God. ile speaks with less poetry, but with the heritage ot his great 
patristic predecessors such as Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. ‘Lhe 
first step towards contemplation is that of recollection in which a man 
gathers his mind into itself; the second step 1s imtroversion when he be- 
gins to see himself as he is, stripped of sense perceptions and bodily 
images, and so he begins to rise above himself into the contemplation of 
the invisible Creator. “But the mind cannot recollect itself unless it has 
first learned to repress all phantasmata of earthly and heavenly images, 
and to reject and spurn whatever sense impressions present themselves to 
its thoughts, in order that it may seek itself within as it is without these 
sensations. So . . . the soul may see itself as it was made, beneath God 
and above the body. ... When the soul raised up to itself understands its 
own measure, and recognizes that it transcends all bodily things, and 
from the knowledge of itself passes to the knowledge of its Maker” it 
begins to enter deeply into the knowledge of faith and contemplation.’ 
St. Gregory is describing the “return to Paradise” in other terms, but it 
is simply a question of removing the outer layers of experience, par- 
ticularly of the evil experience of sin, until the inner core of the naked 
soul appears, reflected in which the man discovers his Maker. 


The same theme is developed by a host of spiritual writers from that 
time until the Renaissance and Reformation. A choice of one or two ex- 
amples will show what use they made of this conception of the Christian 
life as a way of introversion, and will provide a background to the 
austerities of St. John of the Cross. Thus, William of St. Thierry in his 
Golden Epistle to the Carthusians, written in the middle of the twelfth 
century, outlines the familiar threefold division of the spiritual way to 


union with God into beginners, proficients and perfects, in terms of the 
animal, rational and spiritual aspects of man. The beginner lives more 


according to his animal nature, being moved largely from outside by 
obedience and being concerned principally with overcoming the bodily 
impediments to Christian life. Then he begins to discern the right thing 
to do by reason and so lives a life of acquired virtues having thus learned 
what man is on the natural level and how he works. Finally, however, he 


* Homilies on Ezechiel, 11, 5, 8-20. Butler’s translation in Western Mysticism, p. 973. 
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is led by the spirit and enlightened by the Holy Ghost; he is drawn by 


love into the realms of the spirit where his knowledge is never satisfied 
until it rest in God the author of all the spiritual beauty that he now 
beholds. 

The whole scheme of increase in holiness is thus one of uniting one’s 
life at deeper and deeper levels in the nature of man, until the man him- 
self becomes united with God. At each level a man must gather himself 
together, overcoming the tendency towards dissipation and the scatter- 
ing of his powers. He collects his powers at first on the physical level and 
so enters into himself as a physical unity, preventing his passions from 
drawing him outside his ego and tearing him to pieces. And this process 
of withdrawal into unity has to be realised at the other two levels. 

Ruysbroeck, with a slightly different use of the terms, describes these 
“unities” of the soul. The lowest is the foundation of all the forces of 
bodily life; from it flow all of man’s natural works and the five senses; 
it is the anima which animates the body. Secondly, there exists a unity of 
the supreme forces of man of mind and will; “in this unity the soul is 
called ‘spirit’.” And finally “the supreme unity of man is in God.” There 
are thus three bases of life to which a man must successively retire. “In 
the inferior unity we are sensible and animal; in the intermediate unity 
we are rational and spiritual; and in the superior unity we are preserved 
according to our essence.” Ruysbroeck says that he is speaking of 
natural unities, but these provide the basis for the supernatural powers 
which flow from the soul in a state of grace. 

This journey into the inner fastnesses of the soul, therefore, is not 
simply an exploration to discover God the creator of the essence of the 
soul; the great spiritual writers employ this method for something far 
more essential to the life of a Christian. This way of considering what 
might be called “layers” in the human soul provided Hilton with the in- 
spiration for the Scale of Perfection. The first step in introversion re- 
veals the “image of sin” both on the animal and on the rational level. 
When the Christian considers what he has done on his own he discovers 
only sin. The discovery, of course, is of an absence rather than of any- 
thing positive. Like Mother Julian, who found that sin was “no thing.” 
Walter Hilton says: “Draw into thyself thy thought from all bodily 
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things, and then shalt thou find right naught wherein thy soul may rest. 
This naught is naught else but darkness of conscience, a lacking of love 
and of light; as sin is naught but a wanting of God.”? This lack of God is 
what he calls the “image of sin” in the soul which is “a false misruled 
love unto thyself”® and which has to be re-formed. Continuing, how- 
ever, to penetrate more deeply into this inner core of the soul a man will 
find the re-formed image of Jesus Christ. 


Do as though thou wouldest bear down and go through it. Thou shalt 
dread and loathe this darkness and this naught right as the devil, and thou 
shalt despise it and burst through it, for within this naught is Jesus hid in 
this joy, whom thou mayest not find by thy seeking unless thou pass the 
darkness of this conscience. This is the ghostly travail that I speak of, and 
this travail is the cause of all this writing, to stir thee thereto if thou feel the 
grace.® 

The soul, when it returns into itself and finds only its sins, has to seek 
for the one who gives it life and light and thus discovers our Lord in the 
center. 

With this long tradition of the method of introversion and self- 
knowledge for a background, one can approach the writings of St. John 
of the Cross with far greater understanding. His treatment of the 
Christian’s ascent towards perfect union with God in terms of “dark 
nights” and intensive asceticism should be regarded not as a negative, 
almost Manichean attitude to things of this world, but rather as a very 
vigorous application of the method of self-knowledge. Thus in the 
opening chapters of the Ascent of Mount Carmel he compares the 
ascent to perfect union in terms of the three nights that Tobias had to 
spend before the consummation of his marriage. For the first night 
Tobias has to burn the heart of the fish, namely to overcome the affec- 
tion of the heart for the things of this world, to deprive oneself not 
only of all sensible pleasures but of the desire for them. This is the first 
step towards the unity of the soul as anima and as spirit, the entry into 
oneself and the cutting away of the outer ties. Then during the second 
night Tobias was to remain in the company of the patriarchs, “the 


* Scale of Perfection, 1, chaps. 52, 53. 
*Tbid., chap. 55. 
* Ibid, chap, 54. 
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fathers of the faith,” so that the Christian withdrawn from all external 
things has now to forsake the merely rational side of his nature and 
remain in the dark obscurity of faith. Here the good Christian passes 
into the central citadel of his soul where on the third night God com- 
municates Himself in the utter darkness of faith in the most secret and 
intimate manner. This night gives place to the dawn of the transforming 
union, or the re-forming of the soul by the very life of God.’" 


In the very austere approach of St. John of the Cross we can detect 
exactly the same process as that described by his predecessors in terms 
of the withdrawal into self in order to rise to the perception of God. 
It presupposes the Christian doctrine that God remains “the light that 
enlighteneth every man coming into the world,” that the soul is finally 
inexplicable without the reality of the divine power giving it its being 
and life; God breathes into man as He did into Adam and in that “spira- 
tion” the spirit of man is realized. Man, then, discovering his spirit should 
necessarily go on to find God in the high point of his soul, a point which 
some writers have spoken of as sinless and untarnished, the “Godly will” 
which is not involved in the outer sins of man. 


It might perhaps be said that all this “mystical” writing about the 
divine spark in which God as from the burning bush reveals Himself, 
does not amount to more than an extended metaphor enlivened by the 
individual experiences of the mystics, but meaning no more than what 
St. Thomas speaks of as synderesis or the habit of first principles of 
moral action. This is in fact the very word used by Eckhart and others 
to describe this center point which the Christian reaches in his inward 
retreat. And though “the habit of first principles” sounds rather far re- 
moved from an inner spark of the divine presence, it should be remem- 
bered that St. Thomas considers it to be a share in the eternal law of 
God according to which man is made and moves. By “synderesis” man 
shares in the action of the divine Wisdom which moves all things 
towards their respective and proper goals, that Wisdom which expresses 
all these creatures, and their ways of behaving, in the Word." 


Warner Allen in his latest volume, The Uncurtained Throne, throws 


° Cf. Ascent of Mount Carmel, I, 2 and I, 4. 
“Cf. Summa theol., la Wae, q. 91, a. 2 and q. 93. 
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out an interesting suggestion about the derivation of the word “synter- 
esis” which emphasizes its importance in the matter of the center of 
self-knowledge. He thinks that the word conveys the idea of reflexive 
consciousness. It comes from “terein” meaning to watch or to observe, 
and the antithesis of “‘synteresis” is “‘parateresis,” the observation of out- 
ward things. It would seem therefore that with the reflexive “syn” or 
“con” of consciousness, this word implies the watching or observing of 
inward things.’” 

This rather academic inquiry into the nature of the word “synteresis” 
in which man should finally discover the mind of God in the innermost 
depths of his soul is not altogether irrelevant to the present study be- 
cause the whole system of “know thyself” as an ascent towards God has 
been taken over from Greek Platonic sources and baptized by these early 
Christian writers. The conception of the inner divine spark, or the light 
enlightening every soul is to be found in the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
the soul as being in its essence divine, being itself simple and indivisible. 
God and the unified soul are identical, so that the unification of the soul 
is the condition whereby the soul gets to know God who is One; and 
unification in this sense comes to be identified with purification and the 
withdrawal from contamination with material, outward things. For 
Plotinus, for example, the individual soul descends from the divine 
universal soul, so that the center point of the soul never consents to sin 
and at all times by fitting discipline God can be discovered within the 
soul itself. Purification, or catharsis, consists in the stripping off of the 
lower nature in order to disclose “the image of the spirit.” There are 
several passages where Plotinus encourages his followers to retire into 
themselves. A comparison of the following passages with those of 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine already referred to, will show how 
closely bound up with Greek thought is this Christian method of dis- 
covering God by self-knowledge. 

Retire into thyself and examine thyself. If thou dost not yet find beauty 
there, do like the sculptor who chisels, planes, polishes, till he has adorned 
his statue with all the attributes of beauty. So do thou chisel away from 


the soul what is superfluous .. . . Return into yourself and look. . . . Have 
you a pure commerce, with no obstacle to your unification, without any- 


" The Uncurtained Throne, pp. 110-111. 
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thing else being interiorily mixed with yourself? You have then achieved a 
vision. Fix your attention and see; for it is the single eye that sees the great 
Beauty.'* 

God is exterior to no one; but He is even united to those who ignore Him, 
for they betake themselves far from Him, or rather far from themselves. 14 
This unification by which man retires interiorily to the unity of God 
can be seen reflected in a great deal of subsequent Christian ascetical and 
mystical writing."° 

This method of self-knowledge, however, goes back in ancestry far 
beyond western habits of thought and may be said to spring instinctively 
from the very nature of man. Certainly students of comparative religion 
are made familiar with the idea of discovering the god within. There 
is in an ancient Egyptian text the triumphal song of the soul ascending 
to the god Atum, which ends: 

I am in my country, I come into my city. Daily I am with my father 
Atum. My impurity is driven away, and the sin which was in me is over- 
come. I washed myself in those two great pools of water. ...I go on m 
way to where I wash my head in the sea of the righteous. I arrive at this 
land of the glorified, and enter through the splendid portal. Thou who 
standest before me, stretch out to me thy hands. It is I, I am become one of 
thee. Daily am I together with my father Atum.’® 

Working on these myths of ancient religions, Jung has shown how 
they reveal a universal tendency to retire into the beginnings of life, to 
dip down into the unconscious or to retire to the unremembered be- 
ginnings in the parental protection of the Father and Mother. In weak 
or disturbed characters this tendency, which really demands, as we have 
seen, great vigor and extreme austerity in retiring to the real Source 
of the soul, turns towards an unreal world of phantasy. The individual 
shuts himself off instinctively from the outer world (of which he is 
afraid rather than enamoured) and sinks into an inner world of phan- 
tasy. Here he tends to return to his childhood position in which father 
and mother were the imperishable objects of his love and where origi- 
nally he was protected from the entire world by the walls of the ma- 


* Plotinus, Enneads I, Book VI, chap. 9. 

* Plotinus, Enneads VI, Book IX, chap. 7. 

"Cf. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, vol. I, p. 120 ff.; vol. II, p. 166 ff, and 183 ff. 
"° Quoted by C. G. Jung, The Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 53. 
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ternal womb. In this “state of introversion” the power of love sinks into 


its own depths, and finds in the shadows of the unconscious the memories 
and experiences of childhood as a substitute for the upper world. 

The whole psychological description of this state of introversion pro- 
vides a fascinating comparison with the ascesis of introversion as taught 
by the Christian ascetical writers. It suggests that the link between man 
and God, which is an essential constituent of the soul, lurks so deeply 
in the human make-up that when it is not consecrated by religious be- 
lief and made the foundation of the ascent towards real and concrete 
union with God, it is likely to assume an evil influence upon a man and 
carry him off to an imaginary source of his own being, a source that 
turns out to be identical with himself, so that his retreat through fear 
towards the central pool of his soul leaves him as a Narcissus gazing at 
his own reflection. For “in religion,” writes Jung, “the regressive re- 
animation of the father-and-mother imago is organised into a system. 
The benefits of religion are the benefits of parental hands; its protection 
and its peace are the results of parental care upon the child.”’’ But Jung, 
at least at the time of writing this book, had not seen the full implica- 
tions of the Christian religion as the full and perfect reality; conse- 
quently, when he speaks of “the willed introversion of a creative mind,” 
he visualises the action of a mind retiring into self and collecting its 
forces and dipping into the source of life in order to find more strength."* 


The return of the Christian to his Source is far more objective and 
carries little of the Narcissus aspect with it, for the source of life in the 
depths of the soul is God himself, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, by 
whom he has been conceived and brought forth. It means the conscious 
regaining of union with Him upon whom every breath of life depends. 
It should be remembered that the gods of these primitive religions were 
father or mother (or both) of their people, and that this relation of 
parent to offspring is not merely an external bond; the child carries 
within itself the blood, the life-stream of its parents. Thus also Christ 
came to reveal the Father who takes up His abode in the soul and is dis- 
covered by those who will take up their cross daily and follow Him into 


Op: tit.,.p. 53. 
8 Ibid., p. 185. 
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the center of the heart. Jung sees this return to the Father made possible 
and practical for Catholics by the visible Pater patrum of the Roman 
pontiff. However, close study of Catholic literature concerning “self- 
knowledge,” so ancestrally mythological and natural and yet so essen- 
tially Christian by adoption into a supernatural world, reveals a far more 
profound and more practical pursuit of the Father who breathes or 
“spirits” His own image or “Word” into the depths of the soul. 


Once having introduced the word “practical” into the discussion we 
are forced to ask of what value all this is to the ordinary Christian. Is it 
not simply practical as a therapy for the poor psychopath who has 
fallen into the phantasies of “introversion,” rather than for the normal 
person? The average Catholic, when he wants to find God by prayer, 
does not set about peeling off all the outer shell of experience before 
discovering God Himself. If we read the practical common sense of two 
exceptionally deep mystical saints, namely St. Catherine of Siena and 
St. Theresa of Avila, we shall find them counselling only a moderate 
inspection of self, frequently made fruitful by turning to God. St. 
Catherine writes specifically of this “cell of self-knowledge”: 

Here there are really two cells in one, and if you live in one you must 
also live in the other; otherwise the soul will either despair or fall into pre- 
sumption. If you dwelt in self-knowledge alone you would despair; if you 
dwelt in the knowledge of God alone, you would be tempted to presump- 
tion. One must go with the other, and thus you will reach perfection. 

St. Theresa, with her happy common sense, writing of self-knowledge 
declares that “one can have too much of a good thing” and that one 
must emerge from self-consideration and soar up to God. She does not 
suggest that self-knowledge which brings humility should ever be 
abandoned, but she insists that no one can know himself without know- 


ing God: 


Let us think of his greatness and then come back to our own baseness; 
by looking at his purity we shall see our foulness; by meditating upon his 
humility, we shall see how far we are from being humble. '® 

This is not quite the same approach as described by the earlier writers 
and it reminds us how the more subjective ages of the later middle ages 





® Interior Castle, first Mansions, chap. 2 (Peers’ translation). 
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and Renaissance had changed the emphasis. Self-knowledge has become 
identified with an examination of conscience, and that is limited to the 
discovery of one’s sins. Such a negative occupation could not of itself 
reveal the presence of God hidden in the soul, and of itself would deaden 
- rather than enliven the spirit unless one turned his eyes frequently to 
the beauty and delight of God’s presence already accepted. It is in these 
terms that the modern reader instinctively considers self-knowledge, 
with the result that the journey of discovery described by St. Gregory 
or St. Augustine means very little to him. 


But if we forget this limited view of self-knowledge and return to the 
primitive notion of it as a way of describing the successive detachment 
as outlined, for example, by St. John of the Cross in the three “nights,” 
we can begin to see how important a discipline it is in the Christian’s 
life. Self-knowledge means self-mastery; it means the increasing detach- 
ment from the clinging good things of this world. And if a man sets off 
to discard one after the other the outer garments of self-expression and 
experience, he will in fact prepare himself for union with God. St. 
Theresa and even St. Catherine of Siena were writing at a time when 
the spirituality of the Exercises was being begotten, and their doctrine 
appeals as more realistic and in tune with what people set out to do in 
their Christian lives. But the earlier withdrawal into self did in fact pro- 
vide a complete way of spirituality, at least up to the state of infused 
contemplation. This earlier attitude, dealing as it does step by step with 
clinging and attractive reality, should provide a very practical antidote 
to the fearful retirement of the man who is driven by horror of the ex- 
ternal world into the central point of phantasy-mother and phantasy- 
father, as a substitute for his own lack of contact with the true realities. 


Conrab Pepter, O.P. 
Blackfriars 


Oxford, England 
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Spiritual Formation of 
Novices and Seminarians 
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HE spiritual formation of students for the priesthood, whether they 
T are religious or diocesan, is a task which carries with it the gravest 
responsibility and which should be entrusted only to priests who pos- 
sess definite qualities. We intend in this article to treat of the qualities 
that are immediately necessary in any priest charged with the spiritual 
formation and training of students for the priesthood. Consequently we 
shall discuss not only the duties of novice masters in the strict sense, 
but also the functions of masters of students in religious institutes and 
of spiritual directors in seminaries. * 

Since the office of novice master of religious and that of spiritual 
director in seminaries are both generally directed to the formation of 
future priests in view of the apostolate, it is possible to treat of both 
these offices at one and the same time. However, since the novice mas- 
ter has charge of the young religious for only the first year of their re- 
ligious life, we must necessarily treat also of the duties and function of 
the master of students, who has charge of the spiritual formation of 
young religious from the time of their first profession until their priest- 
ly ordination. Finally, in order to have a clear idea of the duties of 
novice masters and spiritual directors, we must first of all have a clear 
notion of the end and purpose of the novitiate, the studentate or schol- 
asticate, and the seminary. 


Tue NovitlAte 


In the first century of monasticism, i.e., in the fourth century, when 
anyone desired to leave the world and embrace the eremitical life, he 
would go off to the desert in search of some aged hermit whom he 


* Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 588, 1-2; 1358; 1360, 1. 
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would select as his spiritual father. This spiritual direction was consid- 
ered necessary so that the young aspirant could be trained in mortifica- 
tion and obedience; but once his formation was completed, after many 
severe trials and tests, the young hermit would leave his spiritual father 
and go off to spend the rest of his life in solitude. * 

In the cenobitical life, however, the early formation of the monk was 
far different. For example, the rule of St. Pachomius prescribed that 
those who sought entrance into the monastery were not to be given 
admittance immediately, but were to be left waiting outside the gates 
for a few days. Cassian also, in his treatise, De coenoborum institutis, 
states that postulants are to give evidence of their perseverance, patience, 
and humility for a ten-day period before they are admitted. Once ad- 
mitted, they are to receive the habit but are to reside in or near the 
guest house and under the vigilance of an older monk for one year. In 
the rule of St. Basil there was no stipulation for the training of young 
monks, although boy aspirants were to be educated apart from the 
community. 

St. Benedict, however, merits the title of father of novices, for he is 
the first to institute the novitiate strictly so called. It seems also that he 
is the first to make use of the term “novice.” The early Benedictine 
novice did not receive the habit until the day of his first profession, 
when he also received the tonsure. He was free during the novitiate 
year to return to the world; whereas in the more ancient communities, 
this freedom was enjoyed only during the period of probation outside 
the monastery. The year of novitiate was spent under the care of a 
senior monk whose duty it was to determine whether the young novice 
truly sought God and was solicitous about the service of God; whether 
he was obedient and submissive under trials. The tests and trials were 
severe but without those exaggerated and fictitious elements of which 
we read concerning the monks in the desert of Egypt. The novices re- 
ceived instruction in the abbot’s daily chapter and in the frequent con- 
ferences given by the master of novices, and their spiritual reading was 
taken from such classical works as the Collations of Cassian, the Dia- 
logues of St. Gregory the Great, St. Augustine’s Confessions and com- 


*Cf. Migne, PG, 65, 181; PL, 73, 61 
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mentaries on the psalms, the works of St. Jerome, and, of course, the 
Bible. 

Until the middle of the thirteenth century the novitiate was de- 
termined by the particular laws of each religious institute. In 1255 Pope 
Alexander IV prescribed an integral year of novitiate for the Domin- 
icans and the Council of Trent later extended this law to all religious 
orders under nullity of profession. * Later, in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Cum ad regularem, Pope Clement VIII determined all the details 
relating to the novitiate, and these same conditions were later confirmed 
by the Code of Canon Law, except the prescription that novices may 
confess only to their masters and that they must daily make to him a 
manifestation of conscience and of temptations. These last regulations 
are strictly forbidden under the new Code. * 

According to present legislation, the novitiate is a time of probation 
undertaken by a candidate in a designated religious house and under the 
care of a special master during the period prior to profession. On the 
part of the novice, the purpose of this period is to enable him to learn 
and practice the life and spirit of the religious order and to determine 
whether he can bear the burdens and fulfill the duties of that life. On 
the part of the order, the purpose of the novitiate is to test the vocation 
and aptitude of the novice for this particular religious life.* For both 
parties, therefore, the first intention should be that of testing the voca- 
tion of the individual novice. Consequently both the novice and the 
master of novices should consider not only the novice’s aptitude for re- 
ligious life in general and for the observances and austerities of the par- 
ticular religious order, but also his aptitude for the special end of the 
institute; e.g., whether the novice is a worthy subject for priestly or- 
dination, for the apostolic ministry, for the education of youth, for 
preaching, for foreign missions.° However, it is sufficient that the novice 
have a general, but clear and precise, idea of the special end of the in- 
stitute. It will be the work of the master of students to clarify this idea; 

*Cf. Denzinger, no. 98. 


“Cf. Denzinger, no. 132; Codex Juris Canonici, can. 553-77. 

°Cf. Fanfani, De jure religiosorum, p. 191; Passerini, De hominum statibus et officiis, 
q. 189, a. 1. 

°Cf. Unigenitus Dei Filius, apostolic letter of Pope Pius VI to the moderators of 
religious orders. 
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the principal work of the novitiate is the religious formation of the 
novice." 

The novitiate year should therefore be dedicated principally to a 
study of the rule and constitutions of the order whereby the novice 
will learn the nature and purpose of the order; a practical study of the 
vows and the religious virtues through conferences by the master of 
novices and the reading of books indicated by him; the cultivation of 
an interior life of prayer; and a conscientious practice of the virtues 
under the direction and counsel of the master of novices. The training 
of the young religious during his novitiate year is not the mere instruc- 
tion and formation of the intellect, but a true education or formation 
of the will through the acquisition of virtue and the practice of prayer, 
asking God to grant an increase of the infused virtues and a more pro- 
found interior life. The novitiate is not merely a school where knowl- 
edge is acquired, but it is a veritable tirocinium in the classical sense: the 
period in which the young Roman soldier or orator would begin to 
practice his art. The day when the raiment of the world is put aside and 
the young man dons the religious habit, is symbolic of the beginning 


of this period of probation wherein the novice must mortify himself 
daily in order to put off the old man and put on the new. 


Moreover, the year of novitiate is a basic year. If the apprentice in 
any art is not well exercised in the fundamentals, he will never become 
a master. So also with the novice; a mediocre novice will never be a 
good religious, unless by a special grace of conversion from God. For 
that reason in all religious institutes, whether contemplative or active, 
whether of men or of women, the novitiate fulfills the same basic role: 
it concerns those things which are common to all religious institutes, 
namely, the perfection of the spiritual life and the means to that end, 
which are the vows. Whence the novitiate year is a year of the strictly 
contemplative life, even in orders of the active life; the novices are con- 
cerned only with God, as if their whole life were to be dedicated to 
contemplative exercises. Indeed, this contemplative aspect of the novi- 
tiate is one of the reasons why it requires a distinct organization and a 
separate category in the community.® 


™Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 565, 1 ®Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 566, 1 
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Admittedly, such a separation of the novitiate from the rest of the 
community is not without dangers; although the master of novices is 
subject to the major superiors, yet in the novitiate he is as a king, and 
there is always the danger that he may not only misuse his power but 
even abuse it. Furthermore, an absolute enclosure of this kind, especi- 
ally in active orders, is somewhat artificial. In spite of all this, however, 
experience proves, and especially the experience of modern times which 
are extremely active, that a full year of life separated from the world 
and from any occupation other than one’s sanctification is absolutely 
necassary if the novices are to lose their worldly qualities and find God. 


And although in the novitiate there are many exercises which in later 
life will be discarded, such as certain prayers and manual labor, all these 
things should be jealously safeguarded and preserved because they exer- 
cise the novices in doing things not according to their own will but 
according to obedience and humility. In our times novice masters fre- 
quently do not dare to test their novices, forgetting that this testing is 
entirely in accord with all monastic traditions, as long as the testing is 
not something that is merely artificial but is given as the occasion arises. 


THe STUDENTATE 


Until the ninth century there were comparatively few clerics and 
priests among the eastern and western monks. They fled the world only 
to devote themselves to God, and there were no special ordinances con- 
cerning the clerical state. Beginning with the ninth century, more and 
more monks were ordained priests and gradually there were more 
priests than lay monks in monasteries, at least in the West. Accordingly 
ecclesiastical documents treating of the requisites for ordination became 
more numerous, and in the thirteenth century the first mention of a 
master of students is found in the primitive constitutions of the Domin- 
icans,® to be followed later by the same legislation for the Franciscans.’° 

The first pontifical constitutions are those of Pope Benedict XII: 
Fulgens sunt, to the Cistercians in 1335, Summus Magister, to the Ben- 


° Cf. Analecta O.P., II, 1895, p. 643 
°Cf. Acta O.F.M., XLVI, 1928, p. 124 
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edictines in 1336, Redemptor noster, to the Franciscans in 1336, and 
Ad decorem, to the Canons Regular of St. Augustine in 1339."! In these 
documents it was determined that the master of students was to enjoy 
a power delegated by the major superior and that this power would 
apply to both the external and the sacramental forum. In the Society of 
Jesus, however, it was specified in 1550 that the power of the master of 
students was to refer only to the internal forum since the scholastics 
were not separated from the other members of the community and 
therefore they were under the local superior. Nor is this contrary to the 
present Code of Canon Law, since canon 588 does not specifically state 
whether the master of students enjoys external power as does the master 
of novices. 


According to the present legislation of the Church, clerical religious 
after their first profession are to reside in a house of perfect observance 
where they will pursue their ecclesiastical studies and perfect their re- 
ligious formation until the time of ordination. Under the apostolic con- 
stitution of Pope Clement VIII the studentate was considered a second 
novitiate,'* but this is true only in the sense that during the years of the 
studentate the work begun in the novitiate is brought to completion. For 
during the canonical year of novitiate it is generally not possible to do 
more than roughly sketch the outlines of the true religious character, 
whereas through the five or six years of the studentate it is possible to 
engrave deeply the outlines of the perfect religious. 


It is precisely under this aspect that the difficulties of the novitiate 
and the studentate are evident. In only one year of novitiate the young 
novice must attempt to put off the old man and put on the new, to 
adapt himself as perfectly as possible to the spiritual and religious life. 
The difficulty in the studentate consists in the fact that by the time the 
religious student reaches his ordination day he should be fully prepared 
for the work of the ministry. The master of students should therefore 
always remember and frequently remind the students that at the end of 
their studentate their formal religious and clerical training will come to 


“Cf. Denzinger, nos. 69, 701, 71, 72 
Cum ad regularem, 1609 
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an end. Afterward there will be many things in which no one will cor- 
rect or admonish them except in rare circumstances. The students, 
therefore, should frequently be told that the obligation of striving after 
perfection is a lifetime obligation and that it does not end with ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. 

But the studentate is not merely a second novitiate. From the very 
fact that the professed students are engaged in ecclesiastical studies and 
in preparing themselves for a full participation in the life of their order, 
the proper end of the studentate is altogether different from that of the 
novitiate. Consequently the methods used in the studentate must not be 
a continuation of those used in the novitiate, although this is still the 
practice in some institutes. The work of the novitiate is to form the 
religious in the principal end of the religious life, which is common to 
all orders and congregations, but the work of the studentate is to form 
the newly professed religious according to the special end of the insti- 
tute by which it is distinguished from other institutes. 


Therefore the master of students should often insist on this special 
end of the order and should speak of it in detail. In line with this special 
end of the order, the judgment of the students should also be formed 
concerning the use and adaptability of modern means of the apostolate 
such as movies, television, preaching by radio. But in these matters great 
caution and prudence must be used lest the minds of the young religious 
be unduly excited with novelties, and the master should have a clear and 
balanced judgment on these things before he dares to speak of them to 
his subjects. Further, in treating of the particular end of the institute, 
the master should make use of the history of the order and the words 
of the founder and he should especially insist on the value of study in 
relation to the spiritual life and the future ministry. 


Concerning this last point, it would be well if professors in the houses 
of study would point out material which is conducive to the spiritual 
life and future preaching. This fact is especially true in cases where the 
textbooks present the divine mysteries in rigid technical form without 
any life or where the diversity of opinions tends to cause skepticism and 


indifference rather than a desire to penetrate the depths of those 
mysteries. 
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Evidently, then, the methods to be used in the studentate are differ- 
ent from those of the novitiate. Since the work of the novitiate is to put 
off the old man and put on the new, legislators from the earliest days of 
monasticism have insisted on the necessity of testing the novices and of 
teaching them humility and obedience without murmuring. In the 
studentate, however, although it is still necessary to train the religious 
in humility and obedience and sometimes even to test them, something 
new is added; namely, the formation of their personal judgment and 
their training in prudence. For if a student religious is to be perfect, it 
is not enough that he be humble and obedient, which was sufficient for 
him as a novice; it is not enough to cultivate the virtues of spiritual in- 
fancy (though spiritual infancy should always remain a characteristic 
of religious), but it is further required that he be a man, so that later he 
can be an apostle, an educator, a priest, and a pastor of souls. 


The director of students, therefore, should bear in mind what Pope 
Pius XII said in his exhortation, Menti nostrae, so that he can truly pre- 
pare the students for the life which they have chosen. Admittedly these 
considerations apply more to active orders than to strictly contempla- 
tive institutes, for the latter, although they may lead to the priesthood, 
have no apostolate except accidentally. Hence it is more important that 
students in contemplative orders receive a thorough training in the mon- 
astic virtues of humility and obedience rather than the virtues of the 
apostolate, but they should also be taught the importance of the study 
of sacred truth as an aid in ascesis and a preparation for contemplation. 

Finally, it should be a first principle in the studentate that the reli- 
gious will be taught those things which they must observe for the rest 
of their lives. The minute and detailed laws, the somewhat artificial 
horarium and the strict enclosure which are all very necessary in the 
novitiate, are no longer of value in the studentate. However, all reli- 
gious should observe the daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the daily 
mental prayer, the daily Rosary, spiritual reading, etc. and these things, 
if faithfully observed during the five or six years of the studentate, will 
become habits which will perdure throughout religious life. One should 
also preserve in the studentate the various disciplinary laws concerning 
silence, the use of the library, the departure from the house, etc., but 
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such laws should not be multiplied needlessly and they should have a 
practical ascetical value. 


THe SEMINARY 


In the primitive Church the training of future priests was an individ- 
ual matter. Later on, aspirants for the priesthood were educated in the 
episcopal palace or in monasteries; in the seventh century the Provincial 
Council of Toledo, Spain, ruled that these young aspirants should be 
educated in common in special schools. Although many saintly bishops 
were most solicitous concerning the training of future priests, in gen- 
eral the education of the clergy in the middle ages was deficient. By the 
time of the Council of Trent, however, the movement was in progress 
to establish seminaries for aspirants to the priesthood. 


The first seminary was founded by St. Ignatius Loyola at Rome in 
1552 and was called the Collegium Germanicum. The idea for this 
foundation was first conceived by Cardinal Morone, who had seen the 
lamentable condition of the clergy while he was Apostolic nuncio in 
Germany, and he designated St. Ignatius as the first rector. St. Ignatius 
wrote a rule for this Collegium and it was subsequently the model for 
many others.'* In 1556 Cardinal Pole founded the Semminarium An- 
gelicum at Rome, and for the first time the word “seminary” was used 
in this connection. The Council of Trent approved the law requiring 
the establishment of a seminary for each diocese;* in 1564 St. Charles 
Borromeo founded the Roman Seminary and one in his own diocese. 
From then on, seminaries began to flourish in all parts of the Catholic 
world. 


Many things that we have already said concerning the studentate of 
religious apply with equal force to seminaries, since both have as one 
of their aims the preparation of young men for the priesthood. The 
present Code of Canon Law specifies that in each seminary there should 





Cf, Schraeder, Monumenta quae spectant primordia Collegii Germanici, Romae, 
1896, 


“Cf. Denzinger, no. 97. 
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be a rector for discipline, a master for instruction, a syndicus for the 
provisions of the house, at least two confessors, and a spiritual director."® 


Tue Orrice oF Novice MAster 


It essentially pertains to the novice master to test the novices in or- 
der to discern whether they have a vocation to this particular insti- 
tute; to form them in the virtues of a religious and to direct them in 
the search for perfection; to instruct them concerning the end of the 
institute, the vows, the liturgical life, and so on, not as a mere professor 
but as a master and father; and to rule the community of the novitiate. 
It is of the utmost importance that the novice master keep these two 
general duties in mind: the formation of the novices and the govern- 
ment of the novitiate. Some novice masters attend almost exclusively 
to the direction of souls and neglect the order and discipline of the 
novitiate, overlooking the value of the common life and the good order 
in the novitiate. If the novice master is to be effective, it is not enough 
that he give beautiful and inspiring spiritual conferences; he must also 
have the qualities requisite for a superior. 


Frequently the opposite defect is found, and the novice master is 
more concerned with external discipline and observance than with the 
spiritual formation of the novices. Although he may be prompted by 
the good intention of forming the novices, he will almost unconsciously 
be led to pay too much attention to exterior defects and the correction 
of smaller faults regarding silence, punctuality, cleanliness, reverence 
to superiors, and the like. Unless he is careful, he will become a police- 
man rather than a father. He must be vigilant, it is true, but this vigil- 
ance must never obscure his principal duty, which is the formation of 
the individual novice. 


The office of novice master is grave and onerous. It is grave because 
he has the responsibility of training future priests and religious accord- 
ing to the constitutions of the institute. It is onerous because, as Blessed 


3 Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 1358; Cox, The Administration of Seminaries, \WWash- 
ington, 1931. 
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‘6 the novice master must live with the novices as a moth- 


Humbert says, 
er with her little ones, correcting the same mistakes over and over and 
repeating the same instructions and admonitions. 

The office of novice master is also a mission, for the master does not 
fulfill his duties for himself or have power from himself, but he is sent 
by his institute, by the Church, and by God. The novices, therefore, are 
not his children, but the children of the institute, of the Church, and of 
God. Here again we see the gravity of the office of novice master be- 
cause the whole future of the province or institute is in his hands. As 
Father Lacordaire has said, ““The novice master is the perpetual found- 
er of the order.” 17 


At this point we need to insist that the novice master is to form the 
novices, not according to his own particular interpretation of the con- 
stitutions and ideas concerning the end of the institute, but according 
to the norms of the major superiors and the spirit actually prevalent in 
the province. Sometimes the novice master may be perplexed at seeing 
that the major superiors seem to depart from the paths clearly indi- 
cated by the founder and the constitutions (e.g., too much external 
activity, too great a relaxation of observances). What should the master 
do in such a case? Should he form the novices according to his private 
judgments and thus go contrary to the major superiors, the grave 
fathers of his own community, and the spirit of the province? Or should 
he form the novices according to the practices in vogue and thus go 
against his conscience? 

In the first place, the novice master should understand that he has no 
mission to reform his institute and he should be extremely careful lest 
even unconsciously he form his novices as a new generation of religious 
who will eventually reform the order. It is certain that no good will 
ever come of such a procedure. The novices will either become scrup- 
ulous or they will become zealous and imprudent fanatics who will 
seek to promote the ideas of the master of novices wherever they may 
be. Or, what is more frequently the case, the novices will later forget 
and reject the notions of their novice master and lose all the fruit of 


* Cf. De Officiis O.P., chap. 5 (ed. Berthier), II, 218 
Cf. Unedited letters to religious, Paris, 1876. 
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their novitiate. If, therefore, the master of novices feels that he cannot 
in conscience educate the novices under prevalent conditions, he should 
refer the matter to his superiors and tell them he is incapable of the task. 
But if the superiors keep him in office, he should obey them unquestion- 
ingly, and God will provide. 

The novice master should also remember that in all simplicity of 
heart the novices look on him as one sent by God and the institute to 
train them in religious life and lead them to perfection. For them the 
voice of the master is the voice of God. Many times they are greatly 
lacking in spiritual training, and the master is for all practical purposes 
their first spiritual director. They come to him as lambs, prompt to 
obey. Later they will have many different superiors and masters, but 
the novice master is their first director and superior and for that reason 
the training they receive in the novitiate must be the foundation for all 
further development. Here again we see the gravity of the office of 
novice master. 


The power of the novice master is reserved to him alone and, 
although he may seek counsel from others, he may under no circum- 
stances relinquish his power or allow others to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the novitiate or the training of the novices. This, of course, 
does not exclude the power and authority of major superiors and con- 
fessors in matters which pertain to them according to the canons of the 
Church. For the power of the novice master is merely domestic and 
not a power of jurisdiction. 


The question arises here concerning the confessions of novices. Canon 
law strictly forbids novice masters or their assistants to hear the con- 
fessions of novices except in urgent and grave particular cases,’® and 
this prohibition is more severe than that concerning religious superiors 
and the confession of their subjects. The reason for this prohibition 
is that on the part of the novice there may be a diminution of liberty 
in confessing and also the danger of lack of integrity in the confession; 
on the part of the novice master, the lessening of freedom in governing 
the novitiate and the danger of basing judgments on matter learned in 


*Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 891. 
* Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 518, 2. 
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confession or favoring those novices who confess to him. The difficulty 
which arises from this legislation is that some novices may wish to have 
the master as their confessor and spiritual director. However, the 
novices may be told that the fruit of such spiritual direction will not be 
lost if they freely and spontaneously manifest their consciences to their 
master outside confession. 

The manifestation of conscience is the proper material of spiritual 
direction in the strict sense. Many religious and lay persons make this 
manifestation of conscience only to their regular confessor in the con- 
fessional, but such a means is not available to novices in relation to their 
masters. The novice master is, however, a spiritual director in a wide 
sense; from the earliest days of monasticism, especially in the rule of St. 
Benedict, the manifestation of conscience was proposed as a good means. 
The obligation of such a manifestation of conscience to one’s superior 
was inaugurated by the rule of St. Ignatius and has been adopted by 
other institutes as well. 

We should understand the reasons for the manifestation of conscience. 
In the ancient monastic orders the abbot was the only superior of the 
monastery and was also the father and spiritual director of his monks. 
They entered the monastery freely and submitted themselves to his 
spiritual direction. St. Ignatius, on the other hand, intended that the 
superiors of the Society should know the consciences of their subjects 
so as to govern them better and place each one in the office or duty best 
in conformity with the needs of the Society and the individual’s spirit- 
ual life. Without a doubt, the idea of St. Benedict and St. Ignatius is 
good in itself, for it safeguards the unity of religious life and spiritual 
direction. But in practice, since both superiors and subjects are imper- 
fect, abuses easily arise, especially if the manifestation of conscience is 
obligatory. A superior may unconsciously oppress a subject after learn- 
ing of some fault, or the subject may fall into great anxiety or even re- 
sort to evasion if he feels he is obliged to manifest his conscience. 

Consequently the decree Quemadmodum (December 17, 1890) and 
present canon law strictly forbid religious superiors to induce their sub- 
jects to make a manifestation of conscience, though it is not forbidden 
that subjects freely and spontaneously do so of their own accord. This 
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latter, indeed, is even encouraged.”® Later Pope Benedict XV declared 
to the Society of Jesus that it was not the intention of the Holy See to 
forbid the practice which had long been observed by the Jesuits, but to 
prohibit it as something of obligation. 

Furthermore, all canonists agree that the law pertains only to superi- 
ors, and novice masters are not superiors in the strict sense. Therefore 
the novice master may encourage manifestation of conscience, but in 
the spirit of the law he should not indiscreetly insist upon it, for the 
novice is not bound to manifest the intimate things of conscience to his 
master. It is not a good sign if a novice does not have confidence in his 
master even regarding these personal matters, but the master must not 
demand it. If he is a man of experience and sufficiently versed in psy- 
chology, he will be able to judge his novices well enough from ordinary 
observation. 

Furthermore, there are grades of manifestation of conscience. The 
grade which is not necessary for the formation and training of novices 
is that complete manifestation of conscience which is equivalent to a 
confession. But if we speak of that filial communication which treats of 
one’s desires for perfection, of seeking advice on how to make medita- 
tion and mental prayer, of certain preferences for the ministry and in- 
clinations to study or of a preference for such and such a spiritual 
author, then such a manifestation is useful for a successful novitiate. 
How can a master train the novices unless he knows those things which 
one could tell even to a friend? But in the strict sense, this is not a man- 
ifestation of conscience, since the manifestation pertains to matters that 
we would be unwilling to relate except under secrecy. But it is pre- 
cisely such matters that pertain to spiritual direction in the strict sense, 
for the spiritual director cannot function as such unless he knows the 
intimate depths of his subject’s soul. 

The novice master, however, does not have the direction of con- 
science as his primary duty. According to canon law and the various 
constitutions of religious orders, his primary and principal function is 
to train the novices in religious discipline and the virtues of a religious. 
There is nothing in canon law or the various constitutions concerning 


” Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 530, 1 and 2, 
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spiritual direction in the strict sense. That the novice master should be 
the director of the consciences of one or several novices is something 
desirable and better, but even here the master must move cautiously lest 
he favor those who seek his direction rather than those who do not. 

In practice the usual procedure is that the novice master is not the 
director of conscience. Although it is praiseworthy in practice that he 
should be so, in the practical order spiritual direction requires a certain 
affinity between director and subject which does not fall under obedi- 
ence or the spirit of submission. It sometimes happens that a novice may 
seriously desire that his master be his spiritual director but, given the 
character and temperament of this particular master at this particular 
time, the novice cannot bring himself to manifest his conscience to him. 
This condition arises not by reason of a lack of generosity on the part 
of the novice, but because of a lack of affinity between the novice and 
the master. In conclusion, the spiritual direction of novices should be 
something entirely free, not only juridically but in fact. 

Now we must determine just how far the power of the novice mas- 
ter extends in the internal forum; that is, apart from the manifestation 
of conscience, what may a master legitimately ask his subjects? Un- 
doubtedly the master may and should interrogate his novices about ex- 
ternal religious discipline, even if it is a spiritual and personal matter; 
eg., if he sees that a certain novice frequently breaks silence, is dis- 
tracted in choir. He can then ask that novice whether he is at peace, 
whether he realizes that his levity is incompatible with religious decor- 
um, and so on. If the master sees a certain novice outside the novitiate 
cloister without his permission, he can and should ask him why he is 
there and what he is doing. If the master sees two novices too frequent- 
ly in each other’s company, he can and should ask them privately 
whether they are aware of the dangers of particular and exclusive 
friendships. 

It goes without saying that the novice master may question his sub- 
jects about the observances of the constitutions (whether the novice 
made his prescribed spiritual reading); concerning health (whether the 
novice is secretly hiding a sickness that would invalidate profession or 
whether the novice feared to say that he is exhausted); and especially 
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concerning the novice’s vocation in this particular religious institute 
(whether the novice believes himself capable, with God’s help, of be- 
ing a good religious in this particular order). In all these things the 
novice is bound to answer frankly and truthfully. 

Finally, it remains to decide whether the novice master may ques- 
tion the novice about his meditation and his progress in the spiritual 
life. According to canon 565, 1, the master should train the novices in 
the art of prayer and meditation and exercise them in the virtues of a 
religious. Therefore it follows that a novice master may ask whether 
the novice prepares himself for meditation, whether he rejects distrac- 
tions, and so forth. He may not, however, ask what the novice says to 
God or whether he has received any graces in prayer, for these things 
pertain to the manifestation of conscience. 

Likewise the novice master may ask the novice whether he conducts 
himself well in the community life with his brethren, but he may not 
ask whether a novice has a certain natural antipathy toward another 
and much less whether he has committed any interior faults against 
charity, for this pertains to confession. The master may also ask about 
the positive practice of the virtues such as humility, obedience, and 
patience, but he must beware lest he question the novice on faults 
against these virtues. Concerning chastity the question is even more del- 
icate because no matter pertains more to the sacramental forum than 
the matter of chastity. But since it is the master’s duty to train the 
novices and prepare them for their religious life, he should warn them 
about the gravity of the vow of chastity and tell them that it would be 
better to return to the world if they felt they could not keep the vow 
in its integrity. But he should make it clear to his novices that he is not 
seeking any manifestation of conscience on this matter and he will find 
that the novices will later speak to him more frankly about their diffi- 
culties and temptations if they see that he is discreet and prudent. 


If the novice master is to fulfill his office successfully, it is not 
enough that he have power; he must also have a personal influence over 
his novices. This influence, in turn, depends on certain qualities which 
are requisite in any novice master. Hence the Code states that novice 
masters should be conspicuous in piety, charity, and religious ob- 
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servance. *! We would say that novice masters should give an example 
of a truly religious life, possess the knowledge required for their office, 
and be especially noted for the virtues which will enable them to 
fulfill their duties, namely, prudence and charity. 

Nor is it sufficient that the novice master possess two of these qual- 
ities and be lacking in the third. He must not only be an example of 
humility and prayer, but he should also have the necessary knowledge, 
for the novice master is above all a “master of life”, that is, he is to 
form his novices no less by his example than by his instructions and 
exhortations. He must communicate life, spiritual and religious life, and 
the spirit of his institute, and he should do so more through personal 
contact than as a professor. For that reason the Code requires that the 
novice master be relieved of all other offices.?? He should have time for 
prayer and study; time to prepare his conferences; time to reflect on 
the best method of training the novices; in a word, time to acquire the 
habit of a master. Hence the Code also states that the novice master 
should not be removed from office except for a grave reason.”* 

We have no need to prove that the novice master should be an ex- 
ample in all things. His influence would be nullified if he himself did 
not observe what he requires of his novices. Like Christ, he must teach 
by word and example. For in the mind of the novices the voice of the 
master is the voice of Christ. He represents to the novices the model 
and ideal of the religious institute. Therefore, whenever the novices see 
in the master anything that contradicts what he teaches or what the 
constitutions prescribe, his influence is that much lessened. And the 
novice master should not be so naive as to think that the novices do not 
see his defects; their eyes are most perceiving and they demand a great 
deal of their master in these things. 

However, this reason for the exemplary life of the master is some- 
what superficial. A more profound reason is that no one can give what 
he does not possess. The novice master is the cause of the religious life 
of his novices and he it is who must direct them on the path to perfec- 
tion. But how can he do this unless he himself intends with all his heart 
to follow that same path and has the requisite knowledge concerning 


"Cf. can 539, 1. 2 Cf. can. 559, 3 * Cf. can. 560. 
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the various steps along the way and the goal to which it leads? There- 
fore, if we were asked in what things the master should especially ex- 
cel in this regard, we would answer that he should above all be a man 
of prayer, a living rule of his order, a true apostle, and thoroughly 
human. 

It is immediately evident that the novice master should be a man of 
prayer, not only faithful to the particular exercises of piety of his or- 
der, but an interior man, united with God and ardently devoted to 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin. It would even be beneficial if the novices 
were to see that their master spends more time at prayer than most of 
the other religious, as long as this is not done out of ostentation. “There 
remain, then, these three,” says St. Bernard, “example, word, and pray- 
er; but the greatest of these is prayer.” 

Neither need we insist that the novice master ought to be a living 
rule of his order. Therefore major superiors, in appointing novice mas- 
ters, should assign this office to a man sufficiently strong in health to 
observe the rule and constitutions integrally. For if the master is fre- 
quently absent from community exercises or if he must have a special 
diet in the refectory, it will be difficult for him to insist on complete 
observance, to correct the lax novices, or to dismiss those who have in- 
sufficient health for the religious observances of the order. Moreover, 
novices are frequenlty imprudent and critical because they are unable 
to understand the necessary dispensations granted to other religious on 
account of age or ill health. Consequently they readily judge rashly and 
are easily scandalized. 

The novice master should also live the spirit of his order and not only 
be able to define it. Lastly he should be thoroughly human; that is, he 
should give his subjects an example even of human life, natural virtues, 
a spirit of maturity coupled with a youthful outlook, and an open mind 
in regard to scientific and artistic questions and social problems. He 
should be neat and clean in body and dress and affable in his relations 
with all. 

Concerning the requisite knowledge of a novice master, we would say 
that, apart from the usual science requisite in any priest, he should have 
a better than average knowledge of the spiritual, religious, and priestly 
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life. In other words, he should be versed in spiritual theology, the 
history of spirituality, the religious and clerical life, the canon law per- 
taining to religious and priests, the liturgy and chant. In addition, he 
should have a detailed knowledge of his own religious order, its con- 
stitutions and history, the principal authors of its spirituality, its present- 
day activity and its spirit. Finally, the novice master should possess both 
a scientific and practical knowledge of psychology, pedagogy, and 
spiritual direction. 

Now we would say something of the dealings of novice masters with 
those outside the novitiate. Between the novice master and the major 
superiors there should always be the utmost trust and confidence. Es- 
pecially in his relations with the local superior the novice master should 
always remember that he is subject to him, as are the other religious, in 
the matters of the common life, but he must at the same time take care 
that he does not defer to the local superior any part of the government 
of the novitiate. Likewise the local superior should take care not to im- 
pose household tasks on the novices without the consent of the master. 


In his relations with the other members of the community the novice 
master should take care that he does not become completely estranged 
from them. It can easily happen that, because he is so engrossed in his 
work with the novices, little by little he becomes completely ignorant 
of the affairs of the community which are discussed during the recrea- 
tion periods, Furthermore, not being in touch with the current activ- 
ities of the apostolate, he will be ill equipped to prepare the novices for 
their future ministry. The novitiate is not an end in itself, and the novice 
master may soon forget this fact if he is too isolated from the rest of the 
community. If the other fathers of the community notice that the 
novice master is seldom in their company, they will begin to condemn 
his method and accuse him of forming the novices according to his own 
eccentric notions. But if they see his affability and charity, they will 
gladly help whenever possible. This, indeed, is the only contact that 
most of the fathers will have with the novitiate and the novices. Final- 
ly, it has a bad effect on the novices themselves if they judge their mas- 
ter to be a man apart, different from the other religious, and gradually 
this opinion will undermine much of his influence. 
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Indeed, the duties of novice master are onerous and require a strong 
constitution and mental equilibrium. In cases where it is possible, the 
novice master would do well to have occasional experience in the active 
apostolate; that is, in activities which will not interfere with his govern- 
ment of the novitiate and training of the novices. In this way he will 
not only receive a much-needed change, but he will also be able to have 
actual contact with the needs of souls and the work of his order in the 
apostolate. 


Tue Master oF STUDENTS 


Although canon law prescribes a master of students for professed 
religious prior to ordination, it leaves great liberty of interpretation in 
regard to the nature of his power.”* Actually, there is a triple classifica- 
tion of studentates in the various orders and congregations: (1) the stu- 
dents remain in the novitiate until the major superior decides otherwise, 
and this is found especially in purely contemplative orders; (2) students 
are subject to the superior of the house as to the external forum, and 
the master is equivalent to a spiritual director in a seminary. His power 
is merely internal and spiritual, though distinct from the confessional 
power of the confessors. He can give spiritual conferences and admoni- 
tions concerning various observances, but his admonitions are of coun- 
sel only; the students are not strictly bound in obedience. The superior 
is the one who has the right to impose penances. Since the master of 
students has no external power, there is no obstacle to his hearing their 
confessions or urging (but not forcing) them to make a manifestation 
of conscience. (3) In orders where the students live in a distinct stu- 
dentate, the master is a quasi-superior, like the novice master. He enjoys 
both external and internal power, as does the novice master, and for the 
same reason he is not permitted to hear the confessions of his subjects.” 
Likewise, what was said of manifestation of conscience to the novice 


* CF can. $88; 1; 559, 2, 3 


* See the reply given by the Pontificial Commission for the Interpretation of Canon 
Law, September 27, 1918, and the commentaries of Coronata, Sartori, and Schaefer. 
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master applies equally as well to the student master under this third 
type of studentate. 


The duties of the student master can be decided from what we have 
already said about the nature and end of the studentate. The scope of 
the studentate is to perfect and complete the work begun in the noviti- 
ate, to prepare the religious for final profession, the priesthood, and 
their future ministry (that is, in clerical and active orders). Therefore 
it pertains to the master of students to stabilize them in the virtues of 
religious, to give them practical instructions on how to nourish and 
sanctify their religious life by study and their study by the religious 
life, and finally to admonish them on the gravity of the priesthood and 
the responsibilities of the priestly ministry. 


The work of the student master is not done in a single year, but in 
five or six years. He should, therefore, prepare a definite program of 
education that will progressively advance during the whole period of 
the studentate. This task is comparatively easy for a master of students 
who is merely a spiritual director of individuals as in a seminary, but it 
is much more difficult when the studentate is similar to a second novi- 
tiate and the master has under his care both the newly professed and the 
ordinandi in one group. In this case the master should arrange his pro- 
gram of conferences so that each year he will treat of a distinct but 
complete section of the necessary matter so that in the period of five or 
six years he has covered the whole. Thus, in the first year he could treat 
of the end and nature of the religious order; the following year, of the 
interior life and mental and liturgical prayer; then, the particular means 
offered by the order for spiritual growth; in the fourth year, of the 
vows and the spirit of the order; and in the fifth year, of the priesthood 
and the apostolate. However, many variations of program are available, 
dependent on the ability and ingenuity of the master. 


The law of the Church requires that the student master should have 
the same qualities as the novice master.*° But if one were to ask which 
qualities especially distinguish the student master, one would have to say 
that it is not his age or the length of time since his first profession, not 








*Cf. can. 588, 2. 
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his prudence or charity, but his capacity to train the students in those 
things which pertain to the special end of the institute and the special 
means to that end. In other words, the student master should be able to 
train his subjects for their future ministry in the order and, if it is a cler- 
ical institute, for the priesthood. For example, the master of students 
for the Christian Brothers should know from personal experience the 
difficulties which will be encountered when his subjects are teaching in 
schools and colleges; the pedagogical method that is proper to his reli- 
gious institute; and how the brother can preserve his union with God in 
the classroom while trying to keep discipline over many students. 


Such qualities are not required in a novice master because his duty is 
to form the novices in the interior life and the virtues of religious. 
Therefore his qualities are a life of profound prayer, a perfect observ- 
ance of the rule, and a pedagogical knowledge that will enable him to 
implant the ideal of the order in the minds and lives of the novices. But 
the qualities of a master of students are more similar to the pedagogical 
qualities of a professor. Since the students are engaged in philosophical 
and theological studies, they are more capable of receiving a formation 
through illumination of the intellect, and this is what they expect from 
their master. They wish to know, for instance, the reasons for the daily 
half-hour of meditation, why they must practice mortification, why it 
is not lawful for religious to do many things which people in the world 
are permitted to do. In regard to the special end of the order, the master 
of students should explain it accurately and clearly, making use of the 
history of the order, giving theological explanations of the apostolic 
life, distinguishing the spirit of his own order from that of other insti- 
tutes, and so on. 


It is not enough, therefore, that the student master be a man of prayer 
and observant of the rule and constitutions. He must also be well versed 
in the things pertaining to his order and have a good knowledge of 
spiritual theology and know sufficient canon law. He must also have an 
apostolic zeal for communicating truth to others. In a word, the master 
of students must teach, he must teach life, he must teach the special life 
of his order. 
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Tue SpirtruaLt Direcror oF SEMINARIANS 


Many ecclesiastical documents explain the Church’s mind in regard 
to the office of spiritual director of seminarians.** Consequently it is rel- 
atively easy to enumerate the various characteristics of the office of 
spiritual director. He should be a man of God, a true priest, filled with 
charity and prudence. His duty is to know the life and character of the 
seminarians and to direct them through counsel and advice and to dis- 
cern their vocations. The means at his disposal are especially spiritual 
conferences, preaching, and individual interviews; the matter which he 
should especially stress is the priesthood, the method of making mental 
prayer, and the importance of the examination of conscience. Since his 
is the task of forming the priestly character of the seminarians, he ought 
always to bear in mind the legislation of canon law on this subject (can- 
ons 124-42). He should prepare the seminarians well for their priestly 
life so that their ministry will be fruitful and their spiritual growth will 
continue until death. In a word, his duties are similar to those of the 
master of students. 

From all that has been said, it is evident that the duties of novice mas- 
ters, student masters, and spiritual directors in seminaries are arduous 
and grave. But if they are frequently deprived of the consolations which 
flow from an intense and active ministry for the souls of the faithful, 
they should feel a deep interior satisfaction when they recall how sim- 
ilar their work is to that of Christ when He was instructing and forming 
the souls of His apostles by familiar conversations and intimate col- 
loquies. 

Pau Puitippr, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 
This article has been translated by Father Jordan 


Aumann, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


"Cf. Enchiridion Clericorum, 1938: Instructio ad Episcopos Hungariae, March 28, 
1896 (no. 548); Litt. Encycl. ad Episcopos Italiae, July 28, 1906 (no. 792); Litt. ad 
Episcopos Germaniae, October 19, 1921 (no. 1120); Litt. ad Ordinarios Stat. Foed. 
nga aan 26, 1928 (no. 1266); and Litt. ad Ordinarios Lusitaniae, September 8, 
935 (no. 1368), 





Wonderful Sacrament 
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66 GOD, who under a wonderful sacrament hast left us a memor- 

ial of Thy passion. . . .” So opens what we know best as the 
Benediction prayer, the collect for the feast of Corpus Christi, the 
Church’s official prayer for the great central mystery of the Eucharist. 
Acting on the principle that as love follows knowledge so devotion 
follows dogma, St. Thomas here, as characteristically in his Eucharistic 
hymns, in the words quoted presents us first with the dogma of the 
mystery, necessarily in preciously compressed form. 

Let us glance at that opening couplet wonderful sacrament; and first, 
at that word “sacrament.” We would no doubt have written “mystery,” 
“sacrament” seeming too narrow to embrace the whole mystery of the 
Eucharist. Or, does that prayer refer merely to Communion? We are 
accustomed to call Communion a sacrament as distinct from the Mass, 
which is a sacrifice. A sacrifice is directed to God; its purpose is to 
adore, thank, propitiate, and petition God. A sacrament is ordained to 
man, to helping him in his spiritual needs. St. Thomas, too, called Mass 
“sacrifice,” and Communion “sacrament,” though rarely, only when the 
need for this distinction was explicit. But he did not split the Eucharist 
as we do, into sacrifice and sacrament. For St. Thomas the Eucharist 
was a sacrament as a whole. It was first and last and always a sacrament, 
under whatever aspect it was viewed, whether as Mass or Communion 
or abiding Presence. The Mass was a sacrifice, but it could not cease 
to be a sacrament, could not be outside the sacramental order. To solve 
the difficulty we can, for our present purpose, distinguish “sacrament.” 
In the narrow sense, our modern sense, a sacrament is a spiritual medi- 
cine, something sacred applied to man for his spiritual benefit. But this 
obviously does not exhaust the meaning of “sacrament”: it is only a 
definition of the thing in terms of its effect, its final cause. It is the 
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definition, of course, that is most readily grasped, of a sacrament as of 
everything else. The first thing we ask about anything is: What is it 
for? What does it do? But such a definition does not touch the essence 
of the thing defined: the essence of a thing is made up of its intrinsic 
constituent principles, matter and form. In the broad and truer sense a 
sacrament is a sacred sign, anything that contains spiritually what it 
represents sensibly. And in this sense the Mass can be called a sacra- 
ment: it contains spiritually what it represents sensibly. And sensibly it 
represents a sacrifice, the death of Christ, the separation of His body 
and blood, the offering of the slain Christ to God. 


A thing is constituted when its form is united to its matter: a man, 
for instance, when his soul is united to his primal matter (call it his 
body). But the form, the words, of the Eucharistic sacrament is united 
to its matter, the species, at the moment of consecration (the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass). The Eucharistic sacrament, therefore, exists, per- 
fectly constituted from the moment of the Consecration. Communion 
does not belong to the essence of the sacrament. The essence of the 
sacrament consists in the union of the matter and form which took place 


at the Consecration. Communion belongs at most to the integrity of this 


sacrament. St. Thomas can speak rightly therefore of the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, apart from and before Communion. That is why and 
how he can speak of the sacrament of the Mass. Moreover, St. Thomas 
frequently points out a distinction between the Eucharist and the other 
sacraments which have corporeal matter, such as baptism and confirma- 
tion (water, oil); these sacraments are perfected in the use of the sac- 
ramental matter, in its application to the recipient. The Eucharist, on 
the contrary, is accomplished not in the use, the application of the sac- 
ramental matter (Communion), but in its consecration.’ 


It is no doubt from the analogy of these other sacraments, which 
exist only while they are being applied to the recipient, that we come 
to reserve the name “sacrament” in the Eucharist for Communion alone. 
We would do well to revert to St. Thomas’ terminology and percep- 
tion of the Eucharist, and call the Mass “sacrament.” It would help to a 


* Summa theol., Wa, q. 73, a. 1, ad 3; q. 78, a. 1, 
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deeper understanding not only of this mystery (sacrament) in general, 
but of the Mass in particular. Anyone familiar with Vonier’s A Key to 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist will understand what we mean. The 
Mass is a sacramental sacrifice as distinct from a natural or bloody one. 
As Vonier has pointed out, we have there, perhaps, the key to the whole 
modern controversy on the nature of the Mass. The Mass is a sacra- 
mental sacrifice. Perhaps that was the one point missed by the post- 
Tridentine theologians of the Mass. And missing that point, they were 
set to explaining the Mass rather in terms of a natural sacrifice. The 
modern controversy brought to a head by De la Taille, witnesses to 
the confusion that resulted. The Mass is a sacramental sacrifice. We 
know what a sacrament is and what a sacrifice is. God made the sacra- 
ments not only intelligible but sensible, that even children might be able 
to understand them. Children know that baptism washes spiritually: it 
effects spiritually what it represents sensibly. We have but to apply that 
notion of sacrament to a sacrifice, Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary, to 
acquire a substantial grasp of the meaning of the Mass. 

The Mass represents sensibly and contains spiritually the passion of 
Christ. As regards representation or sacramental sign, the manifold sac- 
rificial rites of the Mass adequately achieve this end. As regards the 
contents and effect of the Mass, let us recall again that a sacramental 
sign is the key to the contents and effect of the sacrament to which it 
belongs. That is why it is a sign, to give us to know what is contained 
and effected invisibly by the sacrament. But the Mass represents the 
sacrifice of Calvary; therefore it contains and renews the sacrifice of 
Calvary, though evidently not in the bloody manner of Calvary. First, 
the question of a bloody manner does not arise at all, because we are in 
the realm of sacramental sign and representation: a bloody manner be- 
longs to the realm of a natural sacrifice. A natural and a sacramental 
sacrifice are in different spheres; they cannot clash or overlap. In fact 
they are mutually exclusive. If the sacrifice of the Mass were offered in 
a bloody manner it would no longer be a sacramental but a natural sac- 
rifice. Secondly, the reproduction of the manner of Christ’s sacrifice on 
Calvary is neither necessary nor possible. It is not possible because 
Christ, who offers the Mass as He offered the sacrifice of Calvary, 
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“dieth now no more.” It is not necessary, because the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary sufficed for all time. The Mass is not a new sacrifice added to that 
of the Cross: the Mass is identical with the sacrifice of the Cross. By 
these words we do not mean that the Mass is not a true, real sacrifice: it 
is. The sacrifice is not new, but the act is new every time it is offered. 
Thus the Mass is Christ renewing His sacrifice of Calvary sacramentally 
to apply its fruits to us here and now. Only now we are invited to as- 
sociate ourselves with that sacrifice, not only in offering Christ, but in 
offering ourselves with Him, who also deigns to offer us with Himself. 
Our purpose here is not to explain the Mass but only to suggest how 
profoundly we may rightly call that sacrifice a sacrament. Before leav- 
ing the point, we may note, for the sake of those who would still hug 
the narrow notion of a sacrament as something that answers a spiritual 
need of man, that they may still apply that notion to the Mass, because 
the Mass answers a spiritual need of man, if ever a sacrament did: the 
need to adore and thank God, to propitiate and petition Him worthily, 
infinitely. For spiritual people this need is not secondary: on the con- 
trary, it is the most dominant, most devouring need of their spirit, as it 
was for the saint who composed this prayer: “O God, who under a 
wonderful sacrament hast left us a memorial of Thy passion.” 


WoNDERFUL 


St. Thomas calls the Eucharist a wonderful sacrament. The saint is 
perhaps subconsciously indebted for this epithet to Scripture, to the 
name given by the Israelites to the bread from heaven that rained down 
upon them in the wilderness. So universal and unanimous was the cry 
of amazement which this phenomenon called forth, that they named the 
bread in terms of that exclamation. “Manhu! What is this?” they cried; 
and Manhu, or Manna, the bread came to be called. Thus the Eucharist 
is antonomastically, so to speak, the bread of wonder. St. Thomas has 
the word again in the familiar Panis Angelicus: 

O Res mirabilis, manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus et humilis. 
Every miracle, as the name suggests, is wonderful. But the Eucharist 
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is “the greatest miracle Jesus ever wrought.” * In this sense tradition in- 
terpreted that verse of psalm 110: “He hath made a memorial [an epi- 
tome] of His wonderful works. . . . He hath given food to them that 
fear Him.” Transubstantiation in fact presupposes a cluster of miracles 
all of which it effects in its one awful lightning fiat. But this miracle is 
wonderful not to the eye of sense but to the eye of faith. 

Sight, taste and touch to grasp Thee naught avail 

The ear alone believeth without fail. 
The wonderful strictly speaking belongs to the realm of sense. It must 
be based on the sense order: it must be outside, beyond it, out of the 
ordinary, but it must be grounded on it; it must be referable to it, com- 
parable with it. How can we see that a thing is out of the ordinary un- 
less we are familiar with the ordinary? The wonderful, therefore, refers 
to effects which are producible by nature in nature’s ordinary way, but 
which are now produced, by God, in an extraordinary way. There is 
no ordinary way, however, in which such effects as the justification of 
a sinner or creation or transubstantiation can take place. These effects 
are acts of God alone. They are not, then, wonderful, strictly speaking. 
They are not wonderful because they transcend the wonderful.’ 

The same truth applies to the sacraments. They do not excite our 
sense wonder. But even in this realm of the hyper-wonderful the 
Eucharist is an outstanding phenomenon. It excels the other sacraments 
not only in degree but in kind. So much so that St. Thomas has to ask 
himself whether the Eucharist is, so to speak, a mere sacrament at all.* 
Whereas the other sacraments which have sensible matter, for instance, 
baptism, confirmation (water, oil), exist only while they are being ap- 
plied to the recipient, the Eucharist abides independently of its appli- 
cation to us (in Communion).*° The sacred content of the Eucharist is 


2Second nocturn of the feast. 


“fbid., Wa, .q..73, a: 1. 

* Hence, whereas the form of the other sacraments implies immediate application (“I 
baptize,” “I confirm”), the form of the Eucharist implies only the consecration of the 
matter (“This is My Body”) without reference to its application in Communion. Hence 
also, whereas the matter of the other sacraments receives only a blessing at the hands 
of a man, the matter of the Eucharist is subjected to the stupendous change of transub- 
stantiation, an act which God alone could do. That is why, whereas in the other sacra- 
ments the minister pronounces the form in his own name, in the Mass the celebrant 
speaks the words of consecration in the name and in the person of Christ: “This is My 


Body.” (Cf. Summa theol., Wa, q. 78, a. 1.) 








*Cf. Summa theol., Ia, q. 106, a. 7, ad 1. 
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seized, sustained, preserved. The mystery, the miracle, abides before our 
eyes, at least the eyes of our faith. This fact is so startling that, as we 
said, St. Thomas asks whether we have here a common sacrament at all. 
And he replies: “A sacrament is so termed because it contains some- 
thing sacred. Now a thing can be styled sacred from two causes; either 
absolutely, or in relation to something else. The difference between the 
Eucharist and the other sacraments having sensible matter is that 
whereas the Eucharist contains something which is sacred absolutely, 
namely, Christ’s own body; the baptismal water contains something 
which is sacred in relation to something else, namely, the sanctifying 
power. . . . Consequently the sacrament of the Eucharist is completed 
in the very consecration of the matter, whereas the other sacraments are 
completed in the application of the matter for the sanctifying of the 
individual.” ® 


That is the uniquely wonderful thing about the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, that it contains something sacred absolutely, objectively, 
namely, Christ’s own body. That is the basis of its manifold wonderful- 
ness. That is why titis sacrament is adorable: Tantum ergo sacramentum 
veneremur cernui, That is why and how this sacrament can be a sacri- 
fice, can have a Godward as well as a manward aspect. That is why and 
how we can have the abiding Presence in the tabernacle. | 


But this sacrament reveals further and yet higher unseen and un- 
suspected peaks of wonder according as we try to scale its mystery. The 
Eucharist is the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ and no more, 
from the sacramental point of view. The words of consecration effect 
what they signify: and “body” means body, and body only: just as 
“blood” means blood, and blood only. So we can speak of the separation 
of Christ’s body and blood in the Mass. But immediately we realize that 
Christ’s body and blood on the altar are identical with Christ’s body 
and blood in heaven; that, therefore, they are not in fact separated or 
separable from each other (except for the purposes of sacramental rep- 
resentation) any more than they are from Christ’s soul and divinity. 
The Eucharist contains Christ in person, still living, as really and truly 


* Summa theol., Wa, q. 73, a. 1, ad 3. 
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present to us as He was to those thrice-privileged ones who saw Him 
in the flesh. 

Thy wounds as Thomas saw I do not see 

Yet Thee my Lord and God confess to be. 

How completely lifted out from and above the other sacraments is 
the sacrament of the Eucharist! The other sacraments contain but a 
“certain instrumental power which is a share of Christ’s power.” * The 
Eucharist contains Christ in person. In the other sacraments we contact 
only Christ’s ministers: in the Eucharist we have audience with Christ 
Himself. Thus, for instance, though the sacrament of penance is the ap- 
pointed means for washing away sin, yet the Eucharist effects this far 
more powerfully, more universally and fundamentally, though indirect- 
ly, by flooding our souls with the grace of repentance. A confessor can 
absolve, but he cannot grant the grace of repentance, on which that ab- 
solution rests. We cannot show ourselves to the priest (in the sacrament 
of penance) until we are sent by Christ, by the grace of repentance. 
The Eucharist is the source of all grace. The sacrament of penance, as 
all the sacraments, is but a streamlet (of the precious blood) flowing 
from the fountainhead of the Eucharist. All the sacraments derive their 
power from the Eucharist. How wonderful are the sacraments! How 
wonderful is the sacrament of penance! What a wonder of mercy! How 
far more wonderful still is the Blessed Eucharist! 

Wonderful! There is silence in that word, the silence of adoring con- 
templation. There are tears in it, tears of joy and gratitude beyond the 
power of words to express. 

The thought of Thee, Lord, overcomes my heart. 
Words fail: these tears alone can speak its part. 
We can see those tears glistening, too, in the 
Panis Angelicus fit panis hominum. . 
O Res mirabilis! Manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus et humilis. 

The reference is, of course, to the parable recorded by St. Matthew, 
the wedding banquet of a prince royal at which the guests are none 
other than the scum of the city, “the poor and the maimed and the halt 


*{did.:q.:65,:a. 3. 
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and the blind” of “the streets and lanes.” It is fantastic. But the truth 
of God’s mercy is stranger than fiction. That truth will be fully realized 
in the eternal banquet of heaven; but it is realized, really, truly, and 
substantially by faith already here below in the banquet of the Euchar- 
ist. No one however poor in grace, however enslaved by sin, however 
inclined to earth, but may, if he will, God’s grace inviting him, become 
a guest of God at the marriage supper of God’s Son, in the Blessed 
Eucharist. 


MeEMOoRIAL 


The description of the Eucharist as a memorial, a memorial of the 
passion, we owe to Christ Himself. That was how He referred to it the 
moment He instituted it: “Do this in memory of Me.” St. Thomas’ 
Corpus Christi Office and Mass take full cognizance of the significance 
of the word. The second nocturn explains it the night before the feast, 
the Sequence of the Mass hymns it in the morning, the hourly prayer 
constitutes a festal garland throughout the day, throughout the octave. 

“O memorial of our Lord’s own dying! .. .” “O sacred banquet 
wherein . . . the memory of His passion is recalled!” 

His own act at supper seated 

Christ ordained to be repeated 

In His memory divine. 
To anyone familiar with the story of the institution of the Pasch the 
description of the new Pasch as a memorial would not have come un- 
expected; for it was emphatically as such, as a memorial, that the figur- 
ative Pasch was described. “This is My memorial unto all generations.” * 
“And this shall be for a memorial unto you.” ® “It shall be as a sign in thy 
hand and as a memorial before thy eyes.” '° Thus Christ’s description of 
the Eucharist at the Last Supper as a memorial was but another instance 
of the “Scriptures being fulfilled,” of the antique documents giving 
place to the new rite. 

Protestantism has made us almost chary of that word “memorial” or 
“commemoration,” as applied to the Mass because for Protestantism 





*Exod. 3:15. * Tbid., 12:14. 10 Tbid., 13:9; cf. Lev. 2:2; 24:7. 
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this is precisely all that the Mass is: a commemoration, a simple com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, a commemoration in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is a sacred rite, evocative of piety, like the sacramental 
rites of the Old Law, and no more. It is a purely commemorative func- 
tion, not generically different from the two-minutes-silence ritual ob- 
served on Armistice Day. In this view the Mass is little more than a 
sacred play. A Passion Play may be called a commemoration of the 
Passion: by presenting the passion visually it recalls it dramatically to 
our mind. There is no question of such a play and there is no question 
of the Mass containing objectively anything of the reality which they 
represent. As far as its objective and real content is concerned, the Mass 
is no more than a deacon’s rehearsal of his Mass rubrics: it is but “a dry 
Mass,” dry of that which makes the Mass Mass, the Precious Blood. 
When Catholics say that the Mass represents Calvary, all they mean, or 
should mean, is that it does so merely subjectively, to their minds, not 
in any objective way. But it is precisely in this objective way that Cath- 
olics believe that the Mass represents Calvary. Nor do they find a partic- 
ular difficulty in so believing, because they are already familiar with the 
notion of a sacrament—and the Mass is a Sacrament. And they know 
that a sacrament contains what it represents. 

We may be thankful to the Reformers for throwing light on that 
word “memorial” applied to the Eucharist as they did, negatively at 
least, by deepening the shadows, by pointing out precisely what “me- 
morial” as applied to the Eucharist does not signify. It is not what the 
Protestants say it is, an ordinary commemoration. It is a unique, a sac- 
ramental commemoration. It is a commemoration that contains really, 
truly and substantially what it commemorates. It recalls this reality to 
the altar, recalling it not merely in a subjective way to our memories, 
but objectively to the altar. It represents literally, it renders present 
again. The Mass is “‘a true sacrifice” which “recalls and renews Christ's 
immolation on Calvary.” ™ 

The Protestant difficulty here is that, if the Mass were a true sacri- 
fice, it would take from the all-sufficing sacrifice of Calvary. Our reply 
is that both sacrifices are identical. The Mass is a sacrificial act that is 


% Council of Trent, sess. XXII. 
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new “as often” as it is performed; but the sacrifice is not new: it is the 
same as Calvary. The Mass is a sacramental representation of Calvary. 
No number of representations of a thing can in any way affect that 
thing, add to it or subtract from it; just as a man is not affected by the 
multiplication of his portraits. The Mass is a sacramental renewal of the 
sacrifice of Calvary in order to apply the fruits of that sacrifice to us. 
But, for the Reformers, the sacrifice of Calvary suffices, to the exclu- 
sion of the Mass. The Catholic Mass is only a ritual commemoration of 
the sacrifice of Calvary for the sole purpose of recalling that sacrifice 
to mind. It is but a simple commemoration, void of any objective sacred 
content. It does not contain or confer grace unless indirectly by excit- 
ing faith, as a glance at a wayside crucifix might do. But this view is to 
nullify not only the Mass but the very notion of a New Law sacrament. 
The Mass would in no way fulfill or supersede the ancient Pasch. The 
Protestants miss the meaning of “memorial” as applied to the Eucharist, 
as they miss the notion of sacrament. 


To repeat: a sacrament contains what it represents. The Mass repre- 
sents sacramentally the sacrifice of Calvary: therefore it contains that 
sacrifice. Substitute “commemorate” for “represent.” The Mass com- 
memorates Calvary: the Mass contains Calvary sacramentally, in an un- 
bloody manner. Evidently a memorial is not the same thing as the thing 
which it commemorates, represents, stands for. And the Mass is called 
a memorial because it is not the same thing as Calvary, as regards the 
mode of offering, which is accidental. The sacrifice of Calvary was of- 
fered up in a bloody manner: the Mass is offered up in an unbloody 
manner. But this mode of offering is accidental. What is essential is the 
sacrifice: and the Sacrifice of the Mass is identical essentially with the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Or, to put it in another way: the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary belonged to the natural order (Christ’s body and blood were in 
their natural state), the Mass belongs to the sacramental order. This 
accidental difference is the only one that exists between the Mass me- 
morial and the thing (Calvary) for which it stands as a memorial. Thus 
a sacramental memorial is unique since it contains what it represents, 
commemorates. It recalls the past, not merely in a moral sense, sub- 
jectively, to our minds, but physically, sacramentally, objectively. It 
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resurrects the dead. It is as if the Armistice Day commemoration had 
the effect of resurrecting from the dead and summoning to parade once 
again the sleeping heroes of the Marne and the Somme. This is startlingly 
true of the Eucharistic commemoration. The Eucharist contains the liv- 
ing Christ of Calvary. O Res mirabilis! 

This abysmal difference between a sacramental memorial and all oth- 
er memorials seems too obvious to note. If there is ene thing that a com- 
mon memorial can not do, it is to resurrect the dead, to recall the past, 
except to our sad memory. But that is the very thing that a sacramental 
memorial does. The thing represented by all other memorials is some- 
thing past and gone; the thing represented by the Eucharistic memorial, 
the sacrifice of Calvary, is past and gone too, but only in so far as it was 
an historical event, a sacrifice offered up in a painful and bloody man- 
ner; but that thing, that sacrifice is not past and gone as a sacrifice. It is 
only an accidental element of that tremendous reality that is past and 
gone; the essential thing, the sacrifice with its meaning and effect 
remains, is resurrected, and is recalled objectively to the altar. The per- 
son commemorated by all other human memorials is dead; but the per- 
son commemorated by the Eucharistic memorial is living: He rose from 
the dead. His unique memorial given by Himself recalls Him not mere- 
ly to our minds but to the altar. His monument reincarnates Him 
sacramentally. He is present in the Eucharist not merely spiritually but 
physically, in the Flesh. All other monuments are eloquent only by 
their silence. The Eucharistic monument is the mighty all-saving cry 
to His Father of Christ’s Sacrifice of the Cross. It is that cry sustained 
to the end of the world. All other memorials are pathetically unavail- 
ing; not so the Eucharistic memorial. All other memorials fill us only 
with sadness; the Eucharistic memorial fills us with joy. The Eucharist 
contains Christ, is Christ. What more could we want? What more 
could the heart desire? What more has Heaven itself to offer? True, we 
do not see Him in the flesh; but that is accidental where Christ, who is 
God, is concerned. For God is not an object of mere sense perception: 
He is seen, and known, and loved, and possessed supernaturally, by 
faith and charity. 

The Eucharist is the fulfillment of that word of Christ at the Last 
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Supper, but in a sense that we could never have dreamed of: “I will not 
leave you orphans: I will come to you.” It is “the one mighty joy of 
them that now have sorrow till He shall come again, and their heart 
shall rejoice, and their joy no man shall take from them.” '* What a joy 
the Eucharist was to those who mourned Christ’s death, to the disciples 
of Emmaus, to the apostles, to Magdalen! But what a joy it was to the 
Mother of Calvary! It was for her more than for all the world that 
Christ made the Eucharist. Yes, the Eucharist fills us with joy. If it 
leaves any heartache, it is a heartache not for anything in this world, 
but for heaven, to see Christ face to face: 

That I may see the countenance unfolding 

And may be blessed Thy glory in beholding. 

What heightens our veneration for the Eucharist is that it is a me- 
morial of Christ’s Passion; of Christ, not merely as He was in His in- 
fancy or in His youth, in His hidden or public life (though He loved 
us infinitely and is infinitely loveable by us in all the phases of His life), 
but as He was in His Passion, as He was on that dread day of Calvary, 
which saw Him walk so bravely to death, and such a death, for love of 
us. We may forget the preceding incidents of His life; we can never 
forget His death: the insults, the mockeries, the blasphemies, the blows, 
the wounds, the blood, the scourging, the crowning with thorns, the 
trial and condemnation, the carrying of the Cross, the anguish of the 
crucifixion. If Christ loved us all His life, never did He so manifest and 
so prove His love as in His death. And if we are drawn to Him in any 
phase of His life, we cannot but be drawn to Him in His death. Christ 
Himself knew that and foretold it: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
to Me.” That was in fact the dominant motive of the Passion, for Christ 
could have delivered us, absolutely speaking, without the Passion, with- 
out suffering. But He chose that way, the way of Calvary (in the words 
of St. Thomas) “firstly, that man might know thereby how much God 
loves him, and be thereby stirred to love Him in return.” 


Christ gave us the Eucharist, the sacrament of His passion, that we 
might remember His love, the love that led Him to offer His life in 
sacrifice for us; that we might have His passion “as a sign in our hands 


* Second nocturn for the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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and as a memorial before our eyes,” a sign and a memorial of His love 
in the marvelously objective, marvelously real, true, and substantial way 
of this sacrament; that cherishing and contemplating this mystery, we 
might ever grow in the realization of His love and ever draw from it as 
from a perpetual fountain, abundant hope, and joy, and consolation. 
That, too, was why Christ kept the institution of this sacrament until 
the Last Supper, “the night He was betrayed,” “the night before He 
died,” the last night of His mortal life, the last time that He conversed 
with His Apostles before His death. Hear the reason as given by St. 
Thomas in what is surely the most feeling passage (unique in that re- 
spect) in the Summa: “Because last words, chiefly such as are spoken 
by departing friends, are committed most deeply to memory: since 
especially at that moment affection for friends is more enkindled, and 
the things which affect us most are impressed the deepest in the soul, 
consequently . . . Our Lord instituted this sacrament at His last parting 
with His disciples, in order that it might be held in the greater venera- 
tion. And this is what St. Augustine says: . . . ‘In order to commend 
more earnestly the depth of this mystery, Our Savior willed this last 
act to be fixed in the hearts and memories of the disciples whom He was 
about to leave for the Passion’.” '* What a revelation of the fact that 
our divine Lord was not only humanly perfect but perfectly human! 
We need not go beyond the Eucharist to see the love, the human af- 
fection of the Sacred Heart. 

Parting with us in His mortal life, Our Lord did what all loving 
friends do on a like occasion: He gave us a token of His love, a sou- 
venir of Himself to remind us of Him always; a keepsake, something 
to keep for His sake, that might take His place and speak to us of Him, 
speak to us for Him; that might act as a perpetual witness and pledge 
of His abiding love. A keepsake is not an ordinary, casual present. It is 
more personal by far. There is more significance in it. It is highly sym- 
bolic; it is charged with love. It is not the thing itself that matters, but 
the infinite, imponderable thing which it symbolises: the love of the 
giver. Every gift is a sacrament of love. Love is always busy making 
sacraments of love. Love longs to express itself, in the only way in 


8 Summa theol., Wa, q. 73, a. 5. 
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which it can, by tokens. But a keepsake is a supreme such token; it is 
laden with love. The giver weights it with love’s meaning. He bestows 
it precisely as carrying and symbolizing his intensest love. And we ac- 
cept it accordingly: we hold it sacred; it has a special meaning and value 
for us: a sentimental value, we call it. We treasure it less for what it is 
in itself than for what it stands for. Hence, a friend will not bestow as a 
keepsake something that he thinks little of. On the contrary, it will be 
costly, costly as love can buy; and the costlier the better. The more it 
costs him, the more it will serve its purpose to express and prove his 
love; the more it will satisfy his heart’s longing to give himself to the 
beloved; and the more eager will he be to bestow it. 

All this is verified, but in a transcendental degree, in the keepsake of 
the Eucharist which Christ gave us at His last farewell. It was a token, 
a sacrament of His love indeed. But what token could express such love? 
Yet this token did. It was worthy of the love it had to express; it was 
a masterpiece of divine omnipotence. It was worthy of love’s ingenuity. 
Love finds out a way to express itself; divine love did, too. It was the 
mystery of the Eucharist. How sadly helpless, how pathetically unavail- 
ing human keepsakes are: a ring, a photograph, a locket! But Christ’s 
keepsake will contain Himself in a sacrament, truly, really, substantial- 
ly; and it will contain Him as He was when last we saw Him, as He 
was the day we abandoned Him, the day of Calvary. 

What a loving keepsake it was! What a price He paid for it! It was 
as if He thought that He would never pay enough for it. He gave all 
He had: His life, all the sufferings of His passion, all the sorrows of His 
mother. No wonder He was so eager to bestow it: “With desire have I 
desired to eat this Pasch with you before I die.” How we should treas- 
ure this keepsake, seeing what it cost, what love it carries; with what 
love Christ gave it to us that we might keep it for His sake, might 
treasure it because of Him, because it was His, because He treasured it 
and gave it to us precisely as a keepsake. What a fountain of con- 
solation! 

The Eucharistic keepsake is not a thing of mere sentimental value, 
but of sacramental value. A human keepsake serves to remind us of the 
giver and thus to keep our love alive. This it does, obviously, merely 
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morally: it has no virtue within itself to otherwise preserve and nourish 


our love; it is a dead symbol. But the wonderful thing about the Euchar- 
istic keepsake is that it is not a dead symbol but a living symbol, a 
sacrament which contains within it the physical power to preserve and 
nourish our love. It is the food of love. How wonderfully the divine 
keepsake secures its loving purpose, that purpose which poor human 
keepsakes are all too unavailing to secure: the preservation of our love 
for the giver. The Eucharist not only preserves that love, but makes it 
grow from day to day. 

O thou memorial of Our Lord’s own dying; 

O bread that living art and vivifying! 

Make thou my soul henceforth on thee to live; 

Ever a taste of heavenly sweetness give. 

Puitip Barry, O.P. 

St. Catherine’s 
Newry, County Down, Ireland 





He Followed the Master 
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MONG the names of the elect children of Holy Mother Church 

whose causes of beatification are now in progress is that of the 

venerated Friar Preacher, the Most Reverend Father Hyacinthe-Marie 
Cormier, the seventy-sixth Master General of his Order. 

Although his memory is held in great esteem and affection by his re- 
ligious brethren and many others, especially in his native country, 
France, and in Rome, where he labored zealously for the Church and 
the Order of St. Dominic, as well as for various religious congregations, 
Father Cormier may not be well known in some places and in others 
perhaps not at all. Consequently a few observations on the holy life of 
this worthy servant of God will be opportune and serve to inform a 
larger interested English-reading public of his edifying practice of vir- 
tue, which truly merits our study and imitation. 

Father Cormier’s directive work in the Dominican Order sufficed to 
mark him as a great leader. From the beginning of his priestly life until 
almost the end of his full, rich life of eighty-four years, he was engaged 
as superior, as spiritual director, and as writer. With his unusual apti- 
tude for letters, his artistic talent, and his genius for music, he might 
have aimed to become a renowned litterateur, a skilled artist, or an ac- 
complished musician, but he renounced every career that savored of the 
world to answer the call to priestly perfection. 

The impossibility of treating adequately in a limited space all the ad- 
mirable virtues of this holy and distinguished priest leads us to select a 
few that began to flourish during his early life. 

Father Cormier was the son of Frangois and Feélicité (Bracquemond) 
Cormier, who were grocers in Orléans. There he was born on Decem- 
ber 8, 1832. He was baptized the next day and given the name Louis- 
Stanislaus-Henri-Marie.’ His only brother, Eugene, was several years 


‘When he received the Dominican habit, he was given the name Hyacinthe, to which 
he added later the name Marie. 
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his senior. These two children were led to virtue by the instruction and 
good example of their staunch Catholic parents, and by their interesting 
accounts of the edifying lives of their relatives, many of whom were 
priests or religious. While still young, Eugene and Henri lost their 
father whose death resulted from an accident when he was carrying 
an inflammable substance with a lighted candle in his hand. 


Mme. Cormier, left with the care of her two boys, placed them in 
the parish school, directed by the Christian Brothers, past masters in 
the education of youth, who fostered in their pupils devotion to holy 
Mass and the rosary, and taught them to be mindful always of the 
presence of God. Later, Eugene entered the seminary; but before he 
completed his philosophy, he had a severe attack of illness from an in- 
ternal ulcer that caused his death at the age of eighteen. Needless to say, 
Mme. Cormier thereafter centered all her affection in her only child, 
Henri who, she hoped, would become a priest. 


From the scant record of his early school days, we infer that Henri 
was more brilliant than studious. He was repeatedly winning honors for 
his excellent work. His usual place was at the head of his class. This he 
seemed to take for granted, for one day he told his mother in confidence 
that he could not surpass Edmond? in arithmetic, and he wondered 
why. He soon discovered that to attain eminence in any achievement 
brilliancy must be accompanied by application. 


Since he could learn his lessons with ease and speed, Henri had leisure 
for childish amusements. He often went to the home of his aunt Olympe 
who idolized her gifted nephew. Taking advantage of her attachment 
to him, he with a few of his friends would play all sorts of tricks in her 
house and upset her furniture. In short, he was a real boy. 


Notwithstanding his pranks and his seemingly carefree attitude, Henri 
was fundamentally pious. He felt happy and honored when he was 
privileged to take part in the sacred ceremonies. Having inherited his 
father’s penchant for liturgical music, Henri was accustomed to sing 
with the congregation certain parts of the Mass. Noticing Edmond’s in- 


*A child of his own age, whose surname is not given; he was Henri’s rival, and 
became his constant companion after he was separated from his older brother and 
remained his very dear friend until the end of his life. 
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accuracy in the rendering of them, he would tactfully correct him. If 
the children nearby seemed distracted, Henri, calling attention to our 
Lady’s image, would whisper: “The Blessed Virgin is looking at us!” 
Even when he was not in church, his inclinations often had a religious 
bent. With the vestments of his deceased uncle, the Abbé Théophile, 
and those made by his aunt Olympe, he loved to “play priest” with his 
favorite Companions. 

After his first Communion and confirmation, Henri entered the Minor 
Seminary of La Chapelle-Saint-Mesmin in Orléans (October 18, 1845). 
At first there seemed to be nothing about him to forecast his future. 
Not only were studious habits lacking to this young boy, who learned 
without effort, but his personal habits were far from fastidious. His hair 
was frequently neither cut nor combed. He worked little, yet he showed 
superior scholarship. His masters soon discerned his artistic tempera- 
ment, his literary and musical ability. For a time he took lessons in de- 
sign and painting, but later these had to be sacrificed to his literary and 
theological studies. During Holy Week, the chanting of the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah was assigned to him. This he executed with such 
perfection that his voice seemed to echo the desolation of the prophet’s 
soul. Tears filled the eyes of the listeners, who, on going out, remarked 
that his voice was like the voice of an angel. When he was beginning 
his course in the humanities, he revealed an artistic style in a composi- 
tion on Moses which he read at a meeting of the Academy of the 
Minor Seminary, and which may still be found among its records. His 
love of poetry was not satisfied with the reading of it. He committed 
to memory entire poems; and he succeeded in writing acceptable Latin 
verse. 


Henri’s love of beauty in all its forms increased to such a degree that 
his esthetic experience seemed to him neither sufficient nor satisfying. 
It is not surprising that he disclosed to one of his comrades that he was 
disgusted with his commonplace life and was planning to go to Italy 
where he could find and enjoy to his heart’s content art, music, and 
painting. This was merely the outward expression of an inward re- 
sponse to a new life awakening in him, a life whose fullness would be 
attained, otherwise than he anticipated, in that very Italy where he 
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longed to be, but where he was not yet destined to go. 

Whether his projected journey was frustrated or deliberately re- 
nounced, Henri remained in Orléans at the Minor Seminary and began 
the course in rhetoric. At this time a remarkable change was observed 
in him. He became more reserved, more studious, and more devout. 
Was his developing intellect focusing its brilliant rays of light on the 
path that his will was to follow? Was grace moving his will to walk in 
the way traced out for him by his keen intellect? Perhaps the thought 
of his brother’s death was making him pensive and turning him from 
the world. When God wishes to draw souls closer to Himself, He often 
does it by means of sorrow. Possibly Henri was emulating his class- 
mates, all of whom were excellent students. It was of this class of eleven 
in rhetoric that Bishop Dupanloup said he did not know who was first 
for they all deserved that rank. Whatever the circumstances or con- 
currence of circumstances that influenced Henri, he was truly convert- 
ed, not from waywardness, of which he had never been guilty, but 
from a good life to a higher life. When divine Beauty appealed to him, 
his response was immediate and wholehearted. 

After completing his course in the Minor Seminary, Henri Cormier 
entered the Major Seminary in Orléans, on October 18, 1851. At that 
time the Sulpicians composed the teaching staff. His spiritual director 
was the superior of the seminary, Father Bénech, who observed with 
interest and admiration the progress of this soul whose obedience to the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit was so marvelous. When Henri began 
his seminary life, he did not step on the first rung of the ladder of per- 
fection. He had already begun his rapid ascent. He could say with the 
Psalmist: “Without iniquity have I run, and directed my steps.” * 

The notes of Henri’s first retreat indicate that his soul is ravished at 
the thought of giving himself wholly to God. Although he had hitherto 
made firm resolutions to belong to God alone, now they seemed to be 
too general. He wished to make specific ones to help him in the ob- 
servance of the seminary rules. First, he would obey all orders in a 
spirit of faith, especially such as might seem useless or annoying, for 
he said that by attention to these little things one becomes a holy priest, 


“Ps, 58:5. 
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and by disregard of them one is lost. Another resolution was to over- 
come his love of ease and disinclination to work and any other tendency 
to immortification. To help him in this he would follow the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, with his confessor’s permission. His most important 
resolution concerned prayer: confidence in God, mistrust of self, with- 
out discouragement in case of failure. 


These resolutions were expanded into a detailed rule covering his 
entire day: study, recreation, meals, prayer, and reception of the sacra- 
ments. This rule, too long to be included here, was drawn up by Henri 
with a correct judgment of its content and an understanding of the 
moral and spiritual values which the various exercises encompassed. In 
fact it seems like the work of an experienced master of novices rather 
than that of a young seminarian. In his eyes, every exercise with its 
accompanying circumstances was important. Although he did not lose 
himself in details, neither did he disregard any item having a super- 
natural value. The faithful performance of each duty was for him the 
best means for perseverance in a good life. This was one of his life-long 
characteristics, the necessity of which he stressed later in his spiritual 
treatises. His conception of duty was so natural to him that it seemed 
intuitional rather than reasoned. 

Judging from his memoranda, Henri was by this time a perfect stu- 
dent. It was his custom to take notes when he read or studied. He 
worked with ease, but also with care, order, and method. On returning 
to his room after meals, he would summarize from memory the treatises 
read in the refectory. His expeditious preparation for his classes left 
him time to do extra reading and to perfect himself in music, since he 
had organ and choir duty in the seminary, and to assist in the catechet- 
ical work of the diocese. All this he supernaturalized by keeping his in- 
tention directed to God through aspiratory prayer. 

Henri’s brilliancy of mind was surpassed only by the holiness of his 
soul. His notes reveal that he reproached himself for his slightest im- 
perfections. They weighed on him, but never to the point of discour- 
agement. By continual vigilance over himself, dispelling irrelevant 
thoughts, avoiding indolence, and practicing mortification, he became 
more and more generous toward his divine Master, who was calling him 
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to a closer union with Himself. God knows from all eternity the destiny 
of each soul, but He reveals His will to it only in proportion as the soul 
yields to His divine solicitations. 

Obedience was a virtue very dear to Henri. He sought to learn God’s 
will by putting himself into the hands of his spiritual guide whose ad- 
vice to him was the voice of God; and he even expressed the desire to 
be treated as religious in convents are treated. Did Henri intend to be- 
come a religious? His memoranda for this time make no allusion to 
that. Later, however, when he was about to receive tonsure, he wrote: 
“I will put myself at His disposition . . . if it is His will for me to lead 
a more rigorous life. . . . Yes, indeed, I must be penetrated with this 
thought which I had repulsed for a long time: even in this life, when 
one gives himself entirely to the Lord, one is overwhelmed with con- 
solations. He has been good enough to promise happiness even in this 
life to those who serve Him faithfully. ‘It is only the first effort which 
costs a little, then one is inundated with joy.’ ” * (June 1, 1852.) 

It was on this date that Henri wrote his first invocation to St. Dom- 
inic whom he regarded from this time as a protector, and the thought 
of whose presence he began to cultivate. The reason for Henri’s inter- 
est in St. Dominic and his Order seems to be unknown. An explanation, 
however, has been advanced; the Order of St. Dominic is under the 
special protection of the Blessed Virgin, and Henri had a pre- 
dilection for her because he was born on the feast of her Immaculate 
Conception and he received her name in baptism. The decision con- 
cerning his religious vocation was to be the result of fervent prayer and 
consultation with Father Bénech, who with kindness and sympathy 
prudently directed his charge. 

There was no need to urge the young seminarian, for he “walked 
with grace” * toward the holy priesthood, perfecting in himself all those 
virtues “most befitting and necessary to him,” ° 
concomitant, that “most precious virtue,” * chastity. 


especially piety and its 


‘Imitation of Christ, I, 11. 

5 Father Cormier’s advice to others: Walk with grace, neither anticipating it nor 
lagging behind it. 

*Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI, The Catholic Priesthood. Vatican Press Trans- 
lation, p. 26. 

"0id.; p. 27. 
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On Christmas, 1854, the year in which the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was defined, Henri’s fervent piety impelled him to make a 
total offering of himself by a vow of chastity; he was still in minor or- 
ders; and on the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, Febru- 
ary 2, 1855, he pronounced the vows of obedience and poverty in the 
presence of his director, Father Bénech, with the intention of keeping 
these vows (though perhaps modified) for life. In the formula of the 
vows, no mention was made of religious life. Was Henri. renouncing 
his aspiration towards it? The following incident will explain. 

In the vacation of 1854, Henri’s ill health had made it advisable for 
him to go to Les Eaux-Bonnes. His director suggested a detour to 
Soréze to confer with the illustrious Father Lacordaire on the matter 
of his Dominican vocation. Father Lacordaire’s disappointing opinion 
was: “No vocation or not mature.” In Henri’s mind, as he expressed it 
later, the great orator’s judgment was: “No vocation.” Both the young 
seminarian and his director were, to say the least, somewhat disconcert- 
ed. Henri Cormier, enemy of discouragement, used this trial as a spur 
to greater sanctity. He put himself with new ardor into the hands of 
his director, made his vows privately in the following winter, and then 
waited with resignation to learn God’s will. Meanwhile he continued 
his theology. 

At this time (1855), Bishop Dupanloup, desiring to raise the stand- 
ards of the diocesan seminary of Orléans, had requested and obtained 


from Rome an indult granting the restoration of the privilege of con- 


ferring the baccalaureate and licentiate degrees. Priests and seminarians 
were invited to offer themselves as candidates for the degrees, a require- 
ment for which would be an examination in the great theological treat- 
ises. Moreover, each candidate would be obliged to defend a major 
thesis for one hour before a formidable board of scholarly theologians 
presided over by the Bishop himself. 

For the first examination, twenty-four candidates, priests and sem- 
inarians, presented themselves. Five failed. Four won special distinction, 
one of whom was Henri Cormier. He was the only seminarian to at- 
tain that honor. His thesis was a refutation of Strauss. 

When Bishop Dupanloup announced the results of the examination 
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in his pastoral letter, he wrote that the seminarians had compared very 
favorably with the priests. Regarding the theses, he said: “We wish to 
cite in particular . . . the strong refutation of Strauss by one of the sem- 
inarians which recalls to us the combat of the boy David against the 
impious Goliath, and the “smooth stones”* were not lacking to this David 
any more than to the son of Isai.” 

Henri’s success did not disturb his calm, nor take his attention from 
what he had hitherto determined upon as the paramount interest of his 
life, namely, to become a man of prayer. 

In his retreat of 1854, he had written: “This morning when I was 
asking for the grace of enlightenment, the thought came to me that all 
I am to do is reducible to one thing, namely, to become a man of pray- 
er, not that prayer which is made according to schedule . . . , but that 
prayer which is begun in the morning, is prolonged all day, as far as 
possible, and by which one lives in holy union with God, listening to 
His word and speaking to Him to ask for His graces.” 


Later, he wrote: “After many moments of distraction and sterility, 


on entering my room, I felt myself seized by movements of love of 


God. . . . Several times I felt this divine presence in the chapel. . . . It 
seems to me, in these moments, I have some idea of what the prayer of 
the simple presence of God is. When shall I be worthy of it? I cannot 
watch an hour, a quarter of an hour, five minutes with the One whom 
I call my well-beloved. . . . He must be hiding Himself by design, or 
He wishes me to expiate my sins. . . . In all things may He be blessed.” 

Undoubtedly, Henri was living his mystical theology; and to further 
his progress in holy union with God, he knew whom to choose as his 
powerful auxiliaries: the Blessed Virgin Mary, mystical rose, ® to whom 
he claimed to be bound by many ties; and St. Dominic, that great ex- 
ample of prayerfulness. Where could be found a more simple and child- 
like expression of devotion to them than in the following lines? 

“It seems to me that I have not been manifesting enough devotion 
to St. Dominic, who is one day to be my father and model. I begged the 
Blessed Virgin to increase my piety toward him. ‘O Mary,’ I said, ‘you 


~ *T Kings 17:40. 
* Litany of Loreto. 
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have every reason to hear me. My request is good, and it concerns one 
of the saints who, by the institution of the Rosary, has contributed most 
to make you venerated.’ | believe she heard me, for since then, I very 
often think of him, and I feel that he is interiorly present to me as a 
guide and secret monitor, as if he is to be my novice master this year. 
So I promise to consult him and to listen to his advice as coming from 
Mary herself and from Jesus.” 

The foregoing passage shows clearly that, notwithstanding Father 
Lacordaire’s opinion, Henri was still strongly attracted to St. Dominic 
and his Order. As the seminary course was nearing the end, the decision 
concerning a vocation to religious life must be definitely settled. Father 
Bénech and Henri decided to consult another Dominican, Father 
Amanton, who unhesitatingly advised Henri to follow his attraction. 

It was expected that obstacles would arise, chief among them, the 
opposition of Bishop Dupanloup. Could one blame him for his regret 
and grief at the thought of losing from his diocese his cherished sem- 
inarian, who because of his piety and learning gave such great promise? 
Keen as was his disappointment, the Bishop consented to give Henri 
his exeat and was happy to administer to him the longed-for sacrament 
of holy orders. . 

The ordination took place on the vigil of Trinity Sunday, May 17, 
1856. After the ceremony, each ordinand, kneeling, offered his obedi- 
ence to the Bishop. When Father Cormier’s turn came, the great Bishop 
of Orléans was so deeply moved that he could not restrain his tears, and 
a sob escaped him as he pressed his hands paternally on the young 
priest’s head. 

On the day following the ordination, Father Cormier celebrated his 
first holy Mass, a solemn, impressive ceremony, witnessed by his loving 
mother and his other dear ones. With what joy she had looked forward 
to that happy day when her son would be with her once more, after 
the long absence of his seminary years, never to be separated from her 
again. 

Up to that time, Father Cormier had kept secret from his mother 
his hope and intention concerning his religious vocation. When he dis- 
closed to her his decision to enter the novitiate of the Order of 
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10 


St. Dominic in Flavigny, 
her was ended in grief. 


she fainted away, and that day of days for 


Father Cormier remained at home one month, no doubt to satisfy 
his mother’s wishes. Then he calmly made ready for his departure, took 
leave of his sad-hearted mother, and went unaccompanied to Flavigny. 

Unlike the young man ”™ 
sacrifice, turned away from the path of perfection, Father Cormier, 


having heard the Savior’s call, like the apostles, left all, and with cheer- 


in the Gospel who, sad at the thought of 


ful willingness followed the Master." 

The foregoing account gives a mere detail, as it were, of a long earth- 
ly course; but this detail is an auspicious prelude to what, we hope, will 
soon be proved to be a life of heroic sanctity. May the fervent prayers 
of the faithful speedily effect the beatification of the Most Reverend 
Father Hyacinthe-Marie Cormier, of whom his contemporary, the re- 
cently beatified holy Pontiff, Blessed Pius X, said in conversation: “E 
un santo—He is a saint.” 

SisreER Mariota Dossin, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


The Convent of Flavigny dates from December 6, 1848, a short time after which 
the novitiate was established there. 


4 Matt. 19: 16-30. 
12 Matt. 4:22; Mark 1:20; Luke 5:11. 
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Tue Doctrine or LIFE 


N THE New Testament we look in vain for a clear-cut distinction 
between such terms as moral, ascetical, and mystical; between what 

is speculative and what is practical. Instead, the New Law is the com- 
plete revelation of “the mysteries of God” and of “God’s kingdom,” of 
life in God from its lowest to its highest degrees. Although the word 
“mystery” is fairly often encountered,’ one never finds the term “mys- 
tic,” either as an adjective or as a substantive; nor is there mention of 
contemplation.” But all of those states which are fairly familiar to us as 
grace, prayer, contemplation, life, and the mysterious forms of man’s 
contact with the intimate life of God and of His kingdom, as well as 
the “charisms” or gratuitous gifts which accompany or dispose thereto: 
these are to be found in countless places in both the Gospels and the 
writings of the apostles. Time and again these works make mention of 
the divine object of mystical union and contemplation and its begin- 
nings within us. The loftiest contemplation is concerned with the same 
objects as is the most elementary faith, even the dead faith of any sin- 
ner who is not guilty of infidelity. These objects are: the glorious Trin- 
ity, the unfathomable riches of grace, the incarnation of the Word; the 
mysteries of His sacred humanity; His life, teaching, and example; His 
passion and redemptive death; His sacrifice, of which the Eucharist is 


‘It is found three times in the Gospels, four times in the epistles of St. Paul, and 
twice in the Apocalypse of St. John. 

*Only once in the Latin Vulgate of the Old Testament does the adjective “mystical” 
(Isa. 3:3) and the substantive “contemplation” (Gen. 30:41) occur. But an examination 
of these texts reveals a meaning which is foreign to that which interests us here. Still 
less can one find the more technical terms of mystical theology in the Bible; nor even 
those terms of dogmatic theology such as: “circuminsession,” “communication of pre- 
dicates,” “transubstantiation.” These latter terms were selected later on to express in 
convenient technical terms what had been very clearly revealed in the inspired writings 
in nontechnical, familiar, and common-sense terms. 
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the sacrament; the mission of the Holy Ghost, sanctifier of souls; the 
Church. All of these doctrines are believed by all the faithful; nor does 
the saint believe anything further. But for the contemplative, this faith 
is enlivened by the sweetness of a love that may be either feeble or 
strong, and is further helped by divine gifts which provide a further 
taste for things divine. The contemplative both tastes and touches here 
below those unseen realities, the sight of which one day will be the un- 
ending beatitude of all the elect: “This is eternal life: That they may 
know Thee, the one and only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.” * The profound principles of contemplation are the very 
same as those of a simple Christian life; but in contemplation they are 
fully developed. Among these principles is the grace of filial adoption, 
participation in the very nature of God, which conforms us to His Son, 
of whose fullness we have all received. 


Another such principle is the indwelling and presence of God in the 
soul which He sanctifies, to whom He gives Himself (as He does not 
give Himself to irrational creatures or to confirmed sinners) under the 
aspect of guest and friend. This divine presence is common to all three 
persons of the Trinity, but assigned by appropriation to the Holy Spirit, 
to whom are also appropriated the beautiful names of Love and the 
Gift. “If anyone love Me, . . . My Father will love him, and We will 
come to him and will make Our abode with him.” * “The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to 
us.” ° The Holy Spirit, whom Jesus promised to send, fulfilled that 
promise by coming on Pentecost Sunday. St. Paul repeats that man, 
both in his body and in its members, is the sacred temple of that same 
Spirit. 

From this grace which the Holy Spirit pours forth in us proceed the 
three theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity; and those hand- 
maids of love, all the supernatural moral virtues. 


Faith causes us to adhere, on God’s authority, to those mysteries 
which He has revealed through His prophets and through Jesus Christ 
concerning the Trinity, God the Creator, the incarnate Word and Re- 
®> Rom. 5:5. 


*John 17:3. *Tbid., 14:23. 
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demption, the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier and His work in us and His 
loving designs for us. 

In the midst of our earthly struggle, hope inclines us towards heaven 
and its crowning glory; nor can it deceive, because it leans on God 
Himself, who never abandons man if man does not first abandon Him. 

The supreme virtue of divine friendship, charity, links our heart to 
the heart of our hidden God. It leads us to render love for love to Him 
who, when we were yet His enemies, loved us first even to the extent 
of giving us His only-begotten Son, the Word Incarnate. And the Son, 
loving His own who were in the world, loved them unto the end; and 
gave such a proof of His love for them that, according to His own 
testimony, could not be surpassed. Faith and hope will one day give 
way; but charity will increase forever when God shall have torn aside 
the veil and He will be seen even as He is. Charity is the most excellent 
gift, more precious than all charisms. Without it all is vain; but with 
charity itself and with all that it presupposes, salvation is assured. St. 
Paul sings its primacy and glory. Obedience to all the commandments, 
the practice of all the virtues which charity inspires, which are called 
effective love, its own proper acts of love of God and of neighbor for 
the love of God, called affective love; all these in turn ever dispose one’s 
heart toward an increase of charity. 

Both the Gospels and the epistles often speak of these pre-eminent 
acts, the beatitudes and fruits of divine life; the most beautiful of which 
are those of loving and secret contemplation, according to the testi- 
mony of all the saints. St. John’s Gospel records those words of Jesus 
defining our union with Him as that of the branches with the vine, and 
also His prayer after the Last Supper, in which He begs His Father, 
who always hears Him, that we might be one in Him as He is one with 
His Father. Perfection and the mercy of our heavenly Father are the 
supreme rule of life. The Apostle insists on the necessity of becoming 
like unto God, of imitating Christ even to the giving of one’s life; or, 
which comes to the same thing, the necessity of imitating the apostle 
Paul himself in his renunciation of all things and in the utter attachment 
of his entire being and of all his strength to Christ, who has completely 
taken possession of him, and whom St. Paul desires to possess in return. 
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In Mary, the mother of Jesus, the Gospel gives us the ideal attained 
by a simple and loving contemplation of the mysteries of the Word, 
who became flesh in her womb. The sisters of Lazarus, Martha, who 
eagerly prepared the Master’s repast, and Mary, who sat at His feet and 
listened to His word, personify—better than Lia and Rachel—on the 
one hand, activity in the service of one’s neighbor, and on the other 
hand, contemplation, prayer, and silent adoration. 

Implacable persecutor of the Church, converted on the road to Da- 
mascus by the divine Head whose members he pursued on earth and 
who spoke to him of heaven and goaded him on earth, Saul of Tarsus 
became Paul, apostle of Jesus Christ. Raised to the third heaven, where 
he heard such secret words as human tongue could not render; burning 
to make known to all Him who was his life; wearing himself out at his 
task, desiring to be anathema in order to win his brethren; Paul is the 
special type of all great contemplatives, of those contemplatives whose 
zeal enkindles itself in the fires of prayer and ecstasy. Paul was the priv- 
iliged witness of the union and unity of God’s love, by which God 
raises such as cling to Him without reserve: “But he who is joined to 





the Lord is one spirit.” ° 

Paul, Peter, John, and the other apostles, who had seen Jesus risen 
and glorious, who had received the Holy Spirit, saw and heard the 
angels God had sent them. Peter was instructed and guided in his 
apostolate by symbolic visions and delivered from prison by an angel. 
St. John, who rested his head on the heart of Jesus, cast his eagle’s eye 
upon the very mysteries of the Word and saw in visions at Patmos the 
destiny of the Church and the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem. Apos- 
tolic preaching, the conversion and baptism of new Christians were ac- 
companied by divine charisms, of which extraordinary mystical graces, 
as we call them, will be for all ages the witness and the continuation. 

This rapid summary, wherein each example can be justified by many 
texts, suffices to show that the mystical life and the life of contempla- 
tion are not singular and, as it were, extravagant phenomena. Yet they 
are, under infinitely variable forms, but the full flowering of the super- 
abundant life which Jesus came to diffuse; the mystical life and the life 


"i or. 617. 
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of contemplation are the gushings forth of that “living water” which 
He gives; they are the fiery flames He wishes to see enkindled over the 
entire earth. 

Whatever be the etymology, the first usages, the expediency of 
adoption by Christian language of the terms “mystic” and “contempla- 
tion,” notwithstanding the abuse of the former in literature, politics, 
and even in sport, the reality signified by these words, restored to their 
noblest and most legitimate sense so classic in spirituality, is none other 
than the Christian life or life in God in its noblest manifestations and 
under its highest forms, most precious in the eyes of God. 

Perfection of love, of sanctity, of justice; entire assimilation, likeness 
attained, union with Christ and with God; the fullness of the kingdom 
of God within us: all these are but one and the very same thing. And 
this is the end, the term, offering each one immense possibilities for 
progress, toward which everyone is exhorted who has begun to taste 
how sweet is the Lord. 


DEATH To SELF 


The Gospel and the apostolic writings especially insist on the way of 
suffering and death to self as the indispensable condition both of prog- 
ress and of perfection. 

After Peter’s confession at Caesarea and after Jesus’ foretelling His 
passion, yet before the announcement of judgment and the account of 
the Transfiguration, when the Savior allowed them sight of His future 
glory as Judge and Conqueror, the three synoptics give an account, in 
substantially identical terms, of the Master’s teaching regarding abne- 
gation and self-renunciation. 


Luke 9:23-26 

And He said to all: If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow Me. For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; for he that shall lose his life for My sake shall save it. For in 
what is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world and lose himself and 
cast away himself? For he that shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, 
of him the Son of man shall be ashamed when he shall come in His majesty 
and that of His Father and of the holy angels. 
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Mark 8:34-38 

And calling the multitude together with His disciples, He said to them: 
If any man will follow Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel shall save it. For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For he that shall be ashamed 
of Me and of My words in this adulterous and sinful generation: the Son 
of man also will be ashamed of him when He shall come in the glory of 
His Father with the holy angels. 


Matt. 16:24-27 

Then Jesus said to His disciples: If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me. For he that will save 
his life shall lose it; and he that shall lose his life for My sake shall find it. 
For what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul? Or what exchange shall a man give for his soul? For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of His Father with His angels: and 
then will he render to every man according to his works. 


Jesus had just made known by how bitter a death He will confer 
life. Unmindful still of any but human standards, Peter protests. Jesus 
then indicates the conditions which a person must fulfill to be recog- 
nized as one of His. He proclaims the great teaching which dominates 
His whole life and that of His disciples in proportion as they more per- 
fectly follow Him. He reveals the triple pass-word which mystic souls 
and saints alone have truly understood and followed in its every im- 
plication and demand: 


To ReENouNCE SELF, To Carry One’s Cross, to Lose One’s Lire. 


To renounce self is to consider oneself as unknown, a stranger whom 
one scarcely notices or cares to know. One must deny self, not in one’s 
own basic human nature, which is good, but in all the disorders, even 
the most subtle, of wounded human nature. At this price Jesus will 
acknowledge us before His Father. 

To carry one’s cross. The cross is an instrument of torture and of 
ignominious death. To carry it signifies, first of all, literally to walk 


o 
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with it to frightful and infamous torture. That is what Jesus person- 
ally will do; yet the greater number of His disciples have not testified 
to Him by blood, and the agony of the cross in its strict sense is not the 
kind of death inflicted on all Christian martyrs by the enemies of the 
Christian name. “To carry one’s cross,” then, in the service of Christ in 
a hostile world, signifies more than anticipation of a martyr’s death on 
the cross or some similar device. It means bearing with patience and 
long suffering, from a motive of love, all those trials and temptations, 
sorrows and tribulations, whether internal or external, which are a 
penalty of man’s own weakness or proceed from other men, from their 
lack of understanding, their hatred. In one way or another, sorrow and 
the cross are daily realities, at least in a metaphorical sense. That is why 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, Jesus speaks of bearing these trials daily: “If 
any man will come after Me, let Him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily, and follow Me.” In this sense each one must take up his 
cross daily, if not under the form of actual suffering, at least by a habit- 
ual disposition to bear all for the love of Jesus; to submit to every prov- 
idential trial, to every injury and heartbreak with tender and heartfelt 
love. 


To lose one’s life in order to save it; for, in wishing to save ‘it, one 
loses it. What does this strange saying mean? Simply that one must sac- 
rifice the needs of temporal life to insure eternal life. In other words, 
this is fundamentally the very same thing as carrying one’s cross, as 
self-denial and self-renunciation. 


The same command is repeated in other texts. Jesus reminds us that 
the most legitimate and naturally sacred family affections must be sub- 
ordinated after one has given oneself to Him: “He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” And He adds: “And 
he that taketh not up his cross and followeth Me is not worthy of Me.” * 


In St. Luke’s account Christ says the same thing even more force- 
fully: “If any man come to Me, and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple. And whosoever doth not carry his cross and 


* Matt. 10:37 f. 
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come after Me cannot be My disciple.” * Two brief parables, those of 
the tower and of the war, follow this passage; at their conclusion: “So 
likewise every one of you that doth not renounce all that he possesseth 
cannot be My disciple.” ° In this last verse there echo the many pas- 
sages in which Jesus denounces the danger of riches and commends 
their abandonment in order to insure the heart’s detachment therefrom.’° 

The same truth, completed by the affirmation of the spiritual fecund- 
ity of death, is solemnly proclaimed in St. John’s Gospel: “Amen, amen, 
I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself 
remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” ™ 

O death! A frightening prospect, notwithstanding the hope of har- 
vest and of eternal life! Jesus Himself was troubled by it and admitted 
it; but His fear soon gave place to abandonment to His Father: “Now 
is my soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save Me from this 
hour. But for this cause I came unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy 
name.” * Here already is the prayer of the agony in the garden, when 
Jesus became sorrowful unto death. ™* 

A voice from heaven confirms the declaration of our Savior. Wit- 
nesses variously interpret this manifestation of God: An angel spoke to 
Him; thunder clapped. “Now,” Jesus said, “is the judgment of the 
world;” ** that is, a mark of differentiation between those who follow 
Him and those who prefer human wisdom. 

The personal conduct of our Savior and His example are the rigorous 
application of this austere teaching. The Master leads His own in this 
way; guides them from afar; almost constrains them to hasten there. 
He places the young men whom He chooses as apostles under the neces- 
sity of following Him at once by leaving all: profession, possessions, 
and family; He refuses to one the requested delay to go bury his father, 
He counsels the young man seeking perfection, yet little disposed to 
pay the price, to sell all that He possesses, to give to the poor, and to 


®Luke 14:26 f. 8 40id., 12:27 f. 
* [bid., 14:33. Luke 22:40-46; Matt. 26:36-46, Mark 14:32-41. 
© Tbid., 12:35. * John 12:31. 


"John 12:24 f. 
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come follow Him. To this universal detachment from all things Christ 


promises the highest recompense, as the three synoptic Gospels clearly 
declare: 


Luke 18:29 


Who said to them: Amen I say to you, there is no man that hath left 
home, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not receive much more in this present time, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. 


Mark 10:29 f. 


Jesus answering said: Amen I say to you, there is no man who hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or lands for 
My sake and for the gospel, who shall not receive an hundred times as 
much now in this time; houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions: and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. 


Matthew 19:29 


And every one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for My name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold and shall possess life everlasting. 


Jesus did not wish openly to say that only those will obtain eternal 
life who will have effectively left their goods and family before death, 
when everyone must abandon all."* Rather does He suggest that if those 
nearest to us declare war against God over us, wishing to deter us from 
following the counsel of the Gospel, we must rather prefer to loosen or 
even to break those natural and endearing ties than to betray divine 
friendship. In this sense Christ came to separate the members of a family 
from one another, as other gospel texts expressly say. 


* Both nature itself and the necessities of life at some time or other separate children 
from their parents; but normally it is as units that husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, both love and serve God, and are enabled to sanctify themselves in such love 
and service. To leave one’s own in order to attach oneself more closely to God, outside 
the case of unavoidable necessity when one must prefer to serve God rather than men, 
is no more than a counsel. But such abandonment would not be good for those who 
are bound by previous restraining obligations, such as the refusal of one’s spouse. In 
such cases there is an opposite precept. While children are in general free, they should 
be left free to choose the precise manner in which they will serve God; indeed, nature 
itself would have them free in the choice of their walk of life. Adults, even when they 
are not blessed with children or when the children have been reared, remain bound 
one to the other unless a common consent, prudently arrived at, should release them. 
An excellent example is St. Nicholas of Fliie, national saint of Switzerland. 
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The mind of Jesus is that no one can have eternal life who has not, 
at least in his last moment of life, preferred God to all; who has not 
esteemed the divine friendship beyond all other loves. No one is truly 
His who has not the disposition to leave all or to lose all in order to re- 
main faithful to Him. The more perfect this disposition, the closer one 
is to Him; and in case of necessity or providential imitation, one’s acts 
witness this the more generously. 


Effectively to leave all through love—when this breaking away is 
necessary or, even without necessity, when it is not only lawful but 
represents a greater good, an exquisite service of the divine Lover—is an 
act which merits salvation and the intimate friendship of God here be- 
low to an excellent degree. In exchange for human ties of love and de- 
votion loosened by our love for God, or for human bonds renounced 
in order to be with our Lord inseparably and exclusively, Christ prom- 
ises a hundredfold in His kingdom: new bonds of spiritual fatherhood, 
motherhood, and brotherhood. He thus prophesies the fruitfulness of 
an apostolate founded on renunciation, which is the flourishing of re- 
ligious communities, for whose advent and life the Church will ever be 
on guard. Motherhood and fatherhood in the spiritual order are not 
rigorously distinct as is the distinction between the sexes in the physical 
order; in the spiritual order a father is, can, and must also be a mother. 
The apostle Paul, in his formation of souls in Christ, compares himself 
to a woman who brings forth her children in sorrow and cares for 
them most tenderly. 


Persecution is a notable part of the superabundant reward promised 
to those who leave all, either in fact or in ardent preparation of soul. 
Jesus often predicted it for His own in such terms as would make one 
tremble, if the constitution of divine love did not render sweet the 
worst and the most bitter sufferings. The disciple cannot be treated oth- 
erwise than his Master; to be enabled to resemble Jesus in His patience 
beneath and upon the cross is his crown and glory. In proportion as he 
shall more surely and more closely follow Christ, so much the more will 
he experience hatred, disgrace, and evil treatment. Witness but the Acts 
of the Apostles; then, the Acts of the martyrs; and above all, the lives 
of the saints. In persecutions, in tortures of imprisonment and death, 
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Christians called to this testimony will find the greatest joy; the joy of 
loving at their own cost, by testifying in their suffering to their love 
for Him whom they love and who loves them, and by returning to Him 
in their blood the supreme proof of love. Where there are no perse- 
cutors moved by hatred of Christ, divine Providence is careful to allow 
no one to fall into the impossibility of living according to the Gospel 
through lack of a cross; that is, without occasions of patient love. Prov- 
idence will allow, in mistaken grievances, the most faithful friends of 
Jesus to experience such trials among themselves. 


As Tauler says, let “noble men” be tried by “upright men.” And as 
St. Theresa adds, let them undergo “persecution by good men.” For 
lack of all human instruments, God Himself will take care to assist these 
souls, object of His predilection, to renounce themselves, to place them- 
selves into His hands, as did the expiring Jesus. Sometimes He accom- 
plishes this end by withdrawing Himself, as He abandoned the Savior 
on the Cross. Persecution and its substitutes, spiritual trials and dark- 
ness, are already sufficient recompense. For concretely it is all the same 
thing: a means to surmount the last hurdles in the way of abnegation, 
in the way of being totally consumed in love by God Himself, in the 
way of receiving from Him the last measure of His love, brimful and 
overflowing. Such in brief is the Gospel teaching on self-denial. 


St. Paul echoes this teaching in vibrant language: he calls it rather 
the putting off of the old man, and the putting on of the new; that is, 
the substitution of Christ’s life for our own. “For me to live is Christ.” 1 
To gain Christ and to live with Him a life hidden in God, Paul regards 
all created things as offscourings and filth, and teaches us to esteem 
them as he did. 


St. John, in his great epistle on fraternal charity, insists on that love 
which makes us share our goods with our brethren and even give our 
life for them. 


Throughout the ages, from saintly heart to saintly heart, the echo of 
the Gospel will reverberate in the diverse spiritual doctrines whose ex- 
cellence is measured by fidelity to these principles. All of them in sub- 


* Phil. 1:21. 
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Christians called to this testimony will find the greatest joy; the joy of 


loving at their own cost, by testifying in their suffering to their love 
for Him whom they love and who loves them, and by returning to Him 
in their blood the supreme proof of love. Where there are no perse- 
cutors moved by hatred of Christ, divine Providence is careful to allow 
no one to fall into the impossibility of living according to the Gospel 
through lack of a cross; that is, without occasions of patient love. Prov- 
idence will allow, in mistaken grievances, the most faithful friends of 
Jesus to experience such trials among themselves. 


As Tauler says, let “noble men” be tried by “upright men.” And as 
St. Theresa adds, let them undergo “persecution by good men.” For 
lack of all human instruments, God Himself will take care to assist these 
souls, object of His predilection, to renounce themselves, to place them- 
selves into His hands, as did the expiring Jesus. Sometimes He accom- 
plishes this end by withdrawing Himself, as He abandoned the Savior 
on the Cross. Persecution and its substitutes, spiritual trials and dark- 
ness, are already sufficient recompense. For concretely it is all the same 
thing: a means to surmount the last hurdles in the way of abnegation, 
in the way of being totally consumed in love by God Himself, in the 
way of receiving from Him the last measure of His love, brimful and 
overflowing. Such in brief is the Gospel teaching on self-denial. 


St. Paul echoes this teaching in vibrant language: he calls it rather 
the putting off of the old man, and the putting on of the new; that is, 
the substitution of Christ’s life for our own. “For me to live is Christ.” 1° 
To gain Christ and to live with Him a life hidden in God, Paul regards 
all created things as offscourings and filth, and teaches us to esteem 


them as he did. 


St. John, in his great epistle on fraternal charity, insists on that love 
which makes us share our goods with our brethren and even give our 
life for them. 


Throughout the ages, from saintly heart to saintly heart, the echo of 
the Gospel will reverberate in the diverse spiritual doctrines whose ex- 
cellence is measured by fidelity to these principles. All of them in sub- 
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stantial agreement,'* there is hardly any difference save that of accent. 
Some insist, or rather seem to insist, as St. John did, that the accent be 
on love, of which self-abnegation is the condition and the means. Oth- 
ers insist on self-denial itself, on the unevenness and steepness of the 
mountain paths, of which love and perfect union are the summit. 

Self-abnegation, the renunciation of all, which can be an obstacle to 
the transformation of the soul in God, clearly extends without excep- 
tion to the gifts of God, which are neither God Himself nor union 
with Him. He grants these as means, as instruments to fix the illumined 
gaze of souls upon Himself alone, to set them in motion, to make them 
press on towards Himself. But the more precious, beautiful, and effi- 
cacious these gifts, the greater risk there is that one love them for 
themselves, that one linger over them, and by such attachment make 
them less capable of procuring the end uniquely envisioned by Him 
who bestows them so lavishly. 

This is especially true of those phenomena frequently found in the 
lives of the saints: visions, revelations, supernatural colloquies, etc. And 
this explains the severity of such masters as John of the Cross, mystical 
doctor par excellence, who was both in theory and in practice in- 
comparable in his renunciation of all things. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is austere, but its narrow way is a joyous 
way, since it is the way of love, the joy and peace of which are fruits 
worthy of savor."* 

Benepict Lavaup, O.P. 
The Catholic Institute of Toulouse 
France 


* Those who deviate from this unanimity in substance should either be disregarded 
altogether or rejected with misgiving as a corruption of the gospel. 
*®See the article “Christian Joy” in Cross and Crown, September, 1950, p. 348. 
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N THIS land of the free and home of the brave, it would indeed take 

a brave man to become a hermit, and so assert his rights to life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. In the early days of the Church, St. 
Anthony and the other Fathers of the desert withdrew from the wick- 
edness and corruption of their world in order to find time to make 
friends with God. Today their cases would be taken up by the ladies’ 
clubs and the chambers of commerce. No, not to provide alms for the 
good saints nor to ask their prayers for God’s mercy on our despairing 
world, but to remove them from the public eye. The value of property 
would soon depreciate if a few hermits established their cells in the 
vicinity. The holy men, with their lack of plumbing and their general 
unwashedness, would be a danger to the public health. Psychiatrists 
would find some dubious reason for anyone’s wishing to be a hermit. 
The saint who wished to be alone with God (as a free man has a right 
to do if he pleases) would soon find himself hurried off to an insane 
asylum, elbow to elbow with hundreds of madmen, where solitude was 
no more. 

Fanciful? About two years ago the news magazines and papers car- 
ried accounts more or less horrified of a hermit found in Brooklyn. A 
young man of thirty-three had been living for ten years in a cramped 
cubbyhole. He sported a long red beard, and his hair had grown down 
to his shoulders; he was over six feet tall and in fairly good physical 
condition. He wore glasses and was clothed in ragged sweaters and 
underwear. His cell was fitted with electric lights, radio, newspapers, 
and books, including the Bible and textbooks on mathematics, mechan- 
ics, and foreign languages. His mother had fed him and attended to his 
needs by letting down a pail on a rope, through a hole in the wall. 
When illness forced her to spend some time in a hospital, she asked a 
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neighbor to wait on her son, Paul, the hermit. The neighbors called the 
police, who dug Paul out with crowbars, and the psychiatrists took him 
over. Paul gave intelligent answers to their questions. He wished to be 
alone, and he told them why. Unable to understand, people itched to 
know why a young man wished to “inflict such punishment on him- 
self.” The delighted Freudians had a perfect case; here was “the un- 
conscious desire to return to the womb, all his wants taken care of by 
the mother.” Even the clothesline by which Paul’s mother let down his 
food was, to the happy crew, an “umbilical cord.” Paul was hustled off 
to the hospital and forced to bathe, shave, and dress just like everyone 
else. What happened to him after that, I do not know. The newspapers 
drop their pitiful human cases after the first flare dies down. 


Throughout the ages there have been men (and women) in every 
land who have craved solitude and silence. In a healthy community of 
which God was the center this desire has been recognized as a legiti- 
mate one to be esteemed and cherished. In a Catholic society with a 
Catholic culture a man with a longing for a hermit’s life knows what 
to do about it, and society knows what to do about him. But now, 
when God is so little esteemed, a man who longs for solitude, knowing 
not where to turn, must seek his peace in the company of radio and 
books. No St. Anthony, no St. Benedict here to guide the groping soul 
on its way. For even Catholics, penetrated by the surrounding pagan 
atmosphere, have lost much of the true perspective. In grim daily battle 
they hang on desperately to their faith and its essential practices. There 
is little chance to acquaint themselves with the unhurried vistas of a 
Catholic culture. 


Father John Handly, a gay and holy priest gone to God now many 
years since, told us once during a retreat that it was hard to be a hermit 
in America. He seemed to speak from experience, and I remember think- 
ing that he must have tried it. 

“You no sooner get yourself settled in a nice cave,” he said, or words 
to that effect, “than up comes a constable, and wants to know . . .” here 
Father Handly mimicked the high voice and majestic indignation of the 
Law: “What d’you think you’re doin’ here? Now move on before I 
run ya in.” 
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Then for the special benefit of us whose lives were to be missionary, 

not contemplative only, Father Handly went on in his Tennessee drawl, 

“Want to know how to be a saint, right away? Mind yo’ own business! 

Remember the mystic letters of our childhood play, MYOB and KYMS: 
mind yo’ own business and keep yo’ mouth shut!” 


As a matter of fact many of the great missionary saints have started 
out as hermits and solitaries. And every missioner ought to have a her- 
mit somewhere praying for him, that his work may be fruitful and that 
his own soul be not a castaway. 


The Lord Himself spent His forty days in solitude preparing for the 
world’s greatest career and the one great deed ever accomplished on 
our planet. Far back in the dawn of time, there was Henoch who 
walked with God. Moses, before he began his work of deliverance, lived 
in the desert. On Mount Sinai he walked alone and spoke as a friend 
with his Friend, and from that solitude came the great precepts which 
guide and enlighten the Jewish and Christian world. St. Benedict fled 
the Roman world of chatter and secular learning that took up too much 
of his days, to find for himself a lonely mountain top and time to spend 
with God. From that solitude came the Benedictine Order with all its 
branches and divisions; with it came the conversion of much of Europe 
to the faith. 


The Rule which St. Benedict wrote spread abroad the ideas of the 
dignity of labor and the equality of all men before God, regardless of 
the accidents of birth and riches. The Rule taught these things not by 
words alone, but by the daily example, throughout hundreds of years, 
of the monks who kept the Rule. So a Christian civilization paved the 
way for the Magna Charta; so from a hermit’s cave on a mountain top 
the path leads down the ages to our own day, to words we all know, 
without knowing whence they come: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal . . . endowed by their Creator 
with . . . rights, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Switzerland, one of the world’s model democracies, a republic dating 
from the year 1291, had a hermit for its George Washington. On a 
green mountain slope not far from Sachseln stands the little hut where 
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he lived. St. Nicholas of Fliie, patron saint of Switzerland, affectionate- 
ly called Bruder Klaus by the German-speaking Swiss, was a soldier, 
a peasant, a judge, a pious and hard-working man of affairs, a good 
husband and father. After his family, grown up and settled in life, need- 
ed him no more, he found a way to satisfy his craving for communion 
with God. The date was 1467, and it was before Calvin, so Nicholas 
knew what to do, and the society in which he lived let him do it. Bruder 
Klaus retired to a mountain solitude, built his hermitage, and lived there 
for twenty years in God’s jubilant company. He worked miracles, of 
course. One time, when the Swiss Confederate States failed to agree, 
and civil war was about to break out, Bruder Klaus was called upon to 
take a hand. Out of his happy solitude the old hermit advised, coun- 
seled, and set matters right. Back went the delegates to patch up their 
grievances, and the saint turned his face once again to the narrow cell 
wherein he found the universe in the presence of Him who made it. So 
a hermit is the Father of his country. 

Turning back to medieval England, we have records showing that a 
member of the landed gentry felt honored to have a hermit living in 
his woods. Richard Rolle spent years dwelling as a solitary on a gentle- 
man’s estate in northern England. His writings, for centuries, encour- 
aged men to walk the way of love and intimate companionship with 
their Creator. 

My own favorite among the holy solitaries of former days is Mother 
Juliana, sometimes called Dame Julian of Norwich. A narrow cell, built 
into the wall of the church at Norwich, was the anchorhold where 
Juliana lived. An outer room communicated with her cell; here at- 
tendants from the neighboring Benedictine convent came to attend to 
the anchoress’ needs. Two windows pierced the walls of the anchorhold. 
One looked out upon the world. There the anchoress was accustomed 
to hold conversations with devout souls who visited her. The other win- 
dow looked in toward the altar of the church, where God dwelt in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and where daily He was offered in sacrifice. At this 
window Juliana confessed her sins; here she received her Lord in Holy 
Communion; here, kneeling in solitary hours of silence, she became 
charged, so to speak, with the wisdom and consolation and peace that 
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she was able to give out to her visitors and, through her writings, to 
the world down to our time. 


Juliana lived five hundred years ago, before Columbus, before Protes- 
tantism, Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII et al. She lived to a ripe old age 
(lack of sanitation and plumbing notwithstanding) and was neither 
hauled out of her cell by anxious do-gooders nor taken away to Bed- 
lam in a straightjacket. She was succeeded by several other anchoresses 
who occupied the cell in turn until came the bright improvements of 
the Reformation and both church and cell were partially destroyed. 
It remained for the twentieth century and the blitzkrieg to flatten the 
whole edifice into ruin. 


What kind of person was this who left the society of her kind for 
solitude? Her book, the Revelations of Divine Love, gives us a few 
hints and lets us listen in on some of the words that are whispered in 
the ear of the solitary who, apart and alone, shut in a narrow cell, rides 
beyond the galaxies with the Creator and Lover of us all. 


He is everything that is good and comfortable for us: He is our clothing 
that for love wrappeth us, claspeth us, and all becloseth us for tender love. 

God, of Thy Goodness, give me Thyself, for Thou art enough to me... 
and if I ask anything that is less, ever me wanteth. . 

For our little pains that we suffer here, we shall have an high endless 
knowing of God which we could never have had without that. The harder 
our pains have been with Him in His cross, the more shall our worship be 
with Him in His heaven. 

For every man’s sin that shall be saved Christ suffered, and every man’s 
sorrow and desolation He saw, and sorrowed for kindness and love. 

Then said our good Lord Jesus Christ: Art thou well pleased that I suf- 
fered for thee? I said, Yea, Lord, blessed may Thou be. Then said Jesus, 
our kind Lord: If thou art pleased, I am pleased; it is a joy, a bliss, an end- 
less satisfying to Me that ever I suffered Passion for thee; and if I could 
suffer more, I would suffer more. He showed me a little thing, the quantity 
of a hazel-nut, in the palm of my hand; and it was as round as a ball. I 
looked thereupon with the eye of my understanding, and thought: What 
may this be? And it was answered, It is all that is made. 1 marvelled how it 
might last, for methought it might suddenly have fallen to naught for little- 
ness, and I was answered in my understanding: It lasteth, and ever shall, for 
God loveth it. 
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Finally, Juliana leads us into her high speechless communing with 
the Trinity, stammering, as the saints must, when they try to set down 
in words the unutterable: “He shewed full blissfully, signifying thus: 
See, I am God! see, I am in all things! See, I do all things! See, I lift 
never mine hands off my works, nay, never shall without end. See! I 
lead all things to the end I ordained them to from without beginning, by 
the same Might, Wisdom, and Love that I made them with. How should 
anything be amiss?” 


So wrote Mother Juliana of Norwich. An a-social victim of neurosis, 
perhaps, with an urge to return to the security of the womb? Or maybe 
a saint, resting in serene security in the bosom of God, who is both 
Mother and Father of us all? How the benumbed and befogged souls 
of our day need her clear perspective! 


“It is not good for man to be alone.” Thus the Creator’s words at the 
beginning of time. The hermit’s solitude is full of starry company; the 
Three-in-One ineffable, all the joyful, radiant inhabitants of heaven 
crowd his cell and lead him forth on voyages beyond time and space. 
His solitude is his joy. It is his vocation, for which he is suited. But in 
our mixed-up world of today there are thousands of apartment-house 
hermits, unwilling solitaries left friendless and without relatives. No- 
body is willing to listen to them, to be bored by them. They have no 
outlet; they make no ripple in the frenzied whirlpool of our big cities. 
Poor old spinsters and bachelors, widows and widowers, living alone in 
a big house or a little one, sometimes left homeless and destitute, find 
their friends have no time to spend with them. They are no longer 
charming or interesting, there is nobody to do things for them, there 
are few jobs for the middle-aged. They are no longer useful. Whether 
they are left with money or without it, loneliness gnaws at the heart, 
and the soul gropes in vain for a friend. 


I remember a case at the upper end of the economic scale, a New 
York broker and art dealer, who suffered a stroke while in his bath, 
alone in his apartment. He had a secretary, but she was away for a 
week’s vacation. Day after day the man lay helpless, with no one to call 
to, no one to hear. He died soon after being discovered. What despair 
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and bitterness passed through his mind during those dreadful hours on- 
ly his Creator knows. 

At the other end of the social ladder, there lived a poor old tramp, 
in a midwestern city. He found an empty lot and made himself a piti- 
ful little hut of salvaged boards and crates. A policeman, doing his duty, 
quite rightly, of course, under our laws, warned him to move on. What 
man in loneliness and at wits’ end does not cling to some small place 
and things he can call his own? What man (God’s image) does not 
have the right to own property, a place to lay his head? When the 
policeman finally demolished the little dwelling, what dark instinct of 
fury blinded the old derelict and gave unaccustomed strength to his 
hands, as he defended his small castle and struck out at the representa- 
tive of the law? A double tragedy was the result, for he killed the of- 
ficer, and was arrested and led away to pay the penalty. 

Everybody knows there is something wrong with our disintegrating 
society, and the popes speak out repeatedly on the need for social re- 
form. Economic and social evils strike hardest at family life. Here is 
the greatest need for reform, so that husband and wife will remain to- 
gether and raise children in the fear of God; so that members, unselfish 
and loyal to one another, will bear one another’s burdens and care for 
their old and lonely ones. These things take faith, and they take Christ’s 
charity. 

A few hermits, holy solitaries and anchorites, living in our country 
and in our time, would be safety valves for the overcharged boilers of 
our world. They would be windows letting in the Light that was be- 
fore the world began, upon our dark confusion. They would be sign- 
posts leading lost travelers to the home of their Friend and Host, to 
Him whose sweet converse has been the same throughout the ages. He 
has always been sweet company for His lovers; for that first couple who 
walked with Him in the garden in the cool evening, and for Henoch 
who was His friend, and for Moses who talked to Him face to face and 
came forth from that conversation with luminous countenance. “The 
Lord came down to meet him, hidden in a cloud . . . the Lord God, the 
ruler of all things, the merciful, the gracious, slow to take vengeance, 
rich in kindness, faithful to His promises.” 
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So He will be to us, the same down through the ages, the Friend of 
man. As an old writer has put it: 


O my Lord, the stars are shining, 

and the eyes of men are closed, 

and the kings have shut their doors, 

and every lover is alone with his 

beloved . . . and here am I alone with Thee. 


Sister M. Juxiana, O.P. 
Maryknoll Sisters 


Crichton House 
Harmon-on-Hudson, New York 








Christian Holiness 
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OT infrequently, Christians whose lives are consecrated to union 
with Christ in the great mysteries of His sacred humanity and 
who are desirous of a life of still greater sanctity, ask themselves with 
some uncertainty whether they would not make more progress in the 
spiritual life by a direct contemplation of the Godhead. Is not God as 
He is in Himself the model of our supernatural life, rather than the 
humanity of our Lord? Is not sanctifying grace above all a super- 
natural participation in the divine life itself? As for our union with 
Christ in the mysteries of His holy humanity, is this not a simple con- 
dition, indispensable to be sure, but only preliminary to the blossoming 
of the life of grace, a simple stage to be passed through in the ascent 
toward God? Is there not a kind of opposition between our likeness to 
our Lord Jesus Christ considered in His humanity and our likeness to 
Him according to His divinity? 

Questions such as these reveal a great confusion of concepts, which 
absolutely must be clarified unless we wish to create unnecessary ob- 
stacles for ourselves on the road to holiness. In the concrete, the super- 
natural life is very rich and complex and presents various aspects which 
must neither be confused nor too widely separated. It would surely be 
a grave mistake to think that one could ever outstrip in sanctity Him 
who is holy par excellence and the Head of the communion of saints. 
Still, it would be an equally serious error to think of sanctifying one- 
self while breaking away in any manner from the sacred humanity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. There is really only one genuine holiness for all 
men: the Christian sanctity which unites us to God in Jesus. This gen- 
uine sanctity makes us, in varying degrees, like unto God only so far as 
it makes us ever more perfectly like unto Christ in His sacred humanity. 
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Nothing you write, said St. Bernard, will have any savor for me un- 
less I find in it the name of Jesus.’ “For I judged not myself to know 
anything among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” * In fact, it 
is not possible, following the eternal plan of divine Wisdom, either to 
be called, or to strive for, or to arrive at holiness, or to remain there 
either for time or for eternity, except through union with our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Head of the new and eternal society which was purified 
in His blood. “For there is no other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved.” * “He chose us in Him [Christ] before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and unspotted in 
His sight.” * It is no accident that the saints whom we venerate and 
invoke applied themselves, to the end of their earthly life, to reproduc- 
ing in themselves the image of Jesus and that, raised to the heights of 
the mystical life, some of them were favored with the marks of His 
passion. Union with Jesus is not a simple condition required for the 
attainment of sanctity; rather it is the proper and intrinsic modality of 
holiness and is characteristic of it from the first beginnings of sanctity 
to its full blossoming in the glory of heaven. 


God, who is all holy, is Himself the first principle of all perfection, 
and the supreme criterion of all holiness. “Be you therefore perfect, as 
also your heavenly Father is perfect,” ° as Jesus said, is our sublime vo- 
cation and should be our great ambition. We are created in the image 
of God and elevated by sanctifying grace to the eminent dignity of 
adoptive children of God. We are destined for an eternal life con- 
formable with the very life of God, first in the obscurity of faith and 
finally in the light of glory. “Behold what manner of charity the Father 
hath bestowed upon us,” writes St. John, “that we should be called, and 
should be the sons of God... . And it hath not yet appeared what we 
shall be. We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him: 
because we shall see Him as He is. And everyone that hath this hope in 
Him, sanctifieth himself, as He also is holy.” ° 


Sanctity consists essentially in a likeness to the divine life, or in our 


* Sermon 15 on the Canticle of Canticles. ‘Eph. 1:4. 
PCT. 2 Gor, 2:2. 5 Matt. 5:48. 
* Acts 4:12. *Cf. I John 3:1-3. 
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transfiguration into children of light and heirs of heaven. The degree of 
our grace and glory marks the measure of our sanctity. Yet we should 
never forget that we have been raised to the supernatural order of grace 
and destined for eternal life only in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


This restoration of humanity in our Lord Jesus Christ has not merely 
re-established us in our first dignity as children of God, but has put us 
in an absolutely new condition, incomparably more noble than was that 
of man’s first state of innocence. If on the occasion of the blessing of 
the paschal candle, the Church, carried away with joy at the thought 
of the Redemption, sings exultantly in the Exultet: O felix culpa, O 
vere necessarium peccatum Adae ...“O happy fault, O truly necessary 
sin which has meant for us such a Redeemer,” it is because the mystery 
of our renewal implies, over and above the fact of the incarnation of 
the Son of God and the effacement of sin by the blood of the spotless 
Lamb, still other marvelous aspects, upon which we shall dwell in these 
pages. A close, mysterious bond links the redeemed to the Redeemer 
and makes them live by His life as shoots of the vine live by the sap of 
the plant. Christian sanctity is the new sanctity which Jesus not only 
merited for us on the cross, but of which He made Himself the perfect 
model in His sacred humanity. This model He proposes to us for our 
imitation, but He also impresses it on us in such a way as to transform 
us into Himself. 


Let us contemplate this new model, according to which we must be 
formed, and we shall see how the holiness of the model becomes our 
own. 


Tue New Moper 


God, as He is in Himself, is the supreme model of sanctity. But 
Christ in His sacred humanity is our proximate model of sanctity, a 
model perfectly adapted to our condition as children of Adam. In be- 
coming man, the divine Word wished to propose to us, in His human 
nature, the image, the imperishable and indispensable exemplar, of our 
renewal. He did not therefore assume an angelic nature, but a human 
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nature like unto ours, so as to be truly the new man, “the firstborn 
among many brethren.” * Considered either in His eminent perfection 
or in the infirmities of His passible nature or in the glory wherewith He 
shines at the right hand of the Father, Christ is always the model from 
whom we should never avert our gaze. 

We have no intention of describing in full detail the beauty of the 
most beautiful of the children of men, who was full of grace and truth,$ 
but we here present only a few of the more fundamental aspects of our 
wonderful model of sanctity. The first, which is also the most sublime 
and mysterious, is nothing other than the singular presence in Christ of 
the divine exemplar itself. For the Word of God, according to His 
divine nature and His eternal origin by way of generation, is Himself 
the perfect image of the Father, “the brightness of His glory, and the 
figure of His substance.” ° In becoming man, that is, in assuming a 
human nature in the unity of His person, He caused the assumed human 
nature to subsist by His own proper subsistence and thus He united the 
supreme exemplar of holiness in the most intimate and enduring way 
with the assumed human nature. Consequently the new man is not only 
man, but is the Son of God and, according to His divine nature, is the 
eternal and adequate image of Him whom He, the only Son, calls His 
Father. 

On the basis of this ineffable presence of the divine exemplar, the 
human nature of Christ (united so closely to Him who is the perfect 
image of the Father) itself became the pure mirror of the Divinity and 
the imperishable model according to which the divine artist wishes in a 
new way to model man to His image and likeness, even unto the simili- 
tude of glory in the vision of God. It was by sanctifying grace in partic- 
ular, which divine Wisdom has marked out as befitting the dignity of 
the only-begotten Son, that Christ became in His holy humanity the 
perfect model of our adoptive filiation. We must reproduce this exalted 
model in ourselves by becoming like the sanctified nature of Christ; 
thus there will shine forth in us children of adoption the very image of 
the eternal filiation of the Man who is in truth the very Son of God. 

™Rom. 8:29. 


8 John 1:14. 
° Heb. 1:3. 
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And as from the first moment of His earthly life Christ’s human in- 
telligence was enlightened by the beatific vision of the Holy Trinity 
and His heart was inflamed with the pure love welling up from the 
mysterious depths of divinity, so also from that moment, despite His 
passible nature, He was the true ideal of our future destiny. Then, too, 
He was the true model of our present condition as children of God and 
pilgrims to heaven. 

Perhaps some may think that our divine model, endowed with a passi- 
ble nature, subject to all human infirmities compatible with His dignity 
as God-man, was in some way imperfect. That He certainly is not. The 
Word of God “emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men”; ” together with His human nature He 
assumed the weaknesses (sin excluded) which characterize it in the 
course of a lifetime, but He did so not only to be the victim of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice, but also that He might become the model adapted to 
our present condition. By a mysterious disposition of divine wisdom, the 
light of glory which shone in His soul did not, in the course of His 
earthly life, permeate the entire human nature of Christ, except on that 
notable occasion when He was transfigured on Mount Thabor. He 
wished to know our needs, hunger and thirst, pain, offenses and perse- 
cutions, and to undergo the ignominious death of the cross, in order to 
sustain our courage and show us how we should accept our trials and 
make use of them for our sanctification. Certainly there could not be in 
Him any trace of sin or perverse inclination or disorderly movement on 
the part of His sensible nature; a perfect harmony ruled all the faculties 
of His soul and body. But all these perfections, far from making Him 
impassible and insensible, make of Him the perfect Man whom we must 
imitate. Moreover, He took upon Himself all our iniquities and wished 
to destroy them in our name, substituting Himself for all sinners and 
thus becoming the supreme model of expiation. 

These rather abstract considerations give us only a faint glimpse of 
the unspeakable grandeur of our divine model. To know and appreciate 
it better, we must draw close to Him and try to see Him as He reveals 
Himself to us in the Gospel record and in the mysteries of His life, pas- 


™ Piul, 2:7. 
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sion, glorious resurrection and exaltation in heaven. We feel utterly im- 
potent when it comes to describing the great qualities of this Man, 
whose face radiates goodness, sweetness, simplicity, strength, devotion 
to duty and all virtues, and whose words captivate the crowds drawn 
about Him. He alone can make Himself known to us and He gives 
Himself only to those who give themselves to Him. Let us gaze upon 
Him in the poverty of the manger as He smiles at the poor shepherds 
and kings. See Him submissive and obedient to His foster-father and 
to His mother in the home at Nazareth. Follow Him in the apostolic 
journeys across Judea and Galilee and hear His teachings, for never 
spoke man as this Man. See how He had compassion on all human 
misery and cured the sick who asked His help. Contemplate the sim- 
plicity with which He received the children and blessed them, and the 
sweetness with which He welcomed sinners to purify them. We admire 
His calm and His patience and also His straightforwardness and strength 
of soul when confronted with the proud scribes and Pharisees. Accom- 
pany Him in the solitude of the mountain and see Him pray, or to 
Mount Thabor to hear the Father’s voice saying to us: “This is My be- 
loved Son; hear Him.” " Let us stay especially close to Him during His 
solemn, tragic passion when at the Last Supper, after washing the feet 
of His disciples, He gives the new commandment: “Love one another, 
as I have loved you”; * or at Gethsemane where He teaches us to pre- 
fer always the Father’s will to our own; or when at the tribunal He re- 
mains silent before His accusers. Let us look upon Him at the pillar of 
the scourging, in the midst of soldiers who mock Him by crowning 
Him with a crown of thorns. Follow Him along the way as He carries 
His heavy cross without complaining; pause at the top of Calvary to 
contemplate the most remarkable example of the new charity which re- 
fuses no sacrifice and excludes no one: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” * Then, having followed Jesus in the myster- 
ies of His temporal life and passion, let us also assist at His glorious 
resurrection, for it is the pledge of our own, and at His ascension into 
heaven, where He prepares for us a place in His glory. 


™ Luke 9:35. 
John 13:34. 
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Meditating on these mysteries with faith and love, there gradually 
appear before our eyes the features of this unique model which we must 
try to reproduce in ourselves. For He is truly the new Man, the ex- 
emplar-image of men of all condition and of every race, tongue, and 
age; of the poor and the rich, wise and ignorant, just and sinners. There 
is no other whom we must resemble. However perfect the saint whom 
we admire, he can be only an imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
unique universal and unchanging exemplar, according to whom human- 
ity must be made over “until we all meet into the . . . perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.” ' 


Our INcorPoRATION INtro THe Divine Mover 


Contemplating the transcendent excellence of Christ, the peerless 
model God proposes to us for our imitation, we may ask with genuine 
distress how we can ever succeed in reproducing Him in ourselves. But 
He who chose us in our Lord Jesus Christ so that we should be holy 
and blameless in His sight, has found in His infinite wisdom a sublime 
but mysterious way to effect this transfiguration. Jesus Christ, who re- 
deemed us at the price of His blood, is not merely proposed to us as our 
model, but has been set up as Head of a new and eternal generation, 
and He renews humanity by associating it with Himself. This aspect of 
our renewal in the new Man deserves careful attention. We shall try in 
vain to sanctify ourselves, to dominate and root out the disorderly or 
perverse tendencies of our wounded nature, to purify all our activity 
and grow unto the stature of Christ, if we try to do so independently 
of Him. Only in union with Him shall we live the new life, as He said: 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” '° What is this mystery of union 
that incorporates us with our model and operates our transfiguration in 
Him? 

Incorporation with Christ does not mean that we become in Him a 
single physical person, but it does imply a very intimate bond, the like 
of which cannot be found in purely human societies. Thus we form 
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with Christ only a single mystical person, a mystical body of which He 
is the Head, or the Church of which He is the eternal Pontiff. In virtue 
of the hypostatic union which was ordained to the redemption, Christ 
in His human nature was constituted both Priest and Victim of the ex- 
piatory sacrifice of Calvary and of the new cult which must never come 
to an end. For Christ bears eternally in His glorified body the glorious 
marks of the Passion and His holy humanity is the animated and con- 
joined instrument which the Divinity uses to restore its mark in us. 
Christ, therefore, in His holy humanity, is our chief and model, princi- 
pally so far as He is the eternal Priest of a new cult which must mani- 
fest in the new humanity and in all things the splendors of that eternal 
Image in which the Father sees Himself and is well pleased. We must, 
consequently, allow ourselves to be made like unto Christ and be con- 
figured to Him in this worthy cult, taking part in it in time with the 
hope of having a share in it for all eternity. 

Our configuration with Christ the Priest and Victim is brought about 
during the course of our earthly life by the mysterious operation of His 
sacred humanity, and by those visible and efficacious signs of Christian 
holiness which we call the sacraments. Christ’s sacred humanity, to 
which some refer as the sacrament par excellence, is the first instrument- 
al cause of our sanctification. All the sacramental graces and the char- 
acter which three of the sacraments impress upon their recipients and 
all the graces which are granted to us apart from the sacraments arise 
as from their source from the holy humanity of our Lord, to operate, 
perfect, and achieve in us and extend to the whole Church the sublime 
image of our Chief and Model. “You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people: that you may declare His 
virtues who hath called you out of darkness into His marvelous light.” *° 
Although all the sacraments in some way bring about—at least in those 
who receive them worthily—assimilation to and configuration with 
Christ, there are two sacraments especially ordained to this effect. The 
first of these is baptism, the sacrament of regeneration, and the second is 
the Eucharist, in which the whole sacramental order finds its perfection. 

Through the visible and efficacious sign of the sacrament of baptism, 
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our soul is not only purified from the stains of sin and raised to a divine 
level of new life, but it is truly regenerated in our Lord Jesus Christ and 
conformed to Him. This is brought about first and principally by the 
grace proper to baptism and secondarily by the impression of the bap- 
tismal character. By the grace of baptism we were born again “not of 
blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God,” !” 
by a kind of sublime imitation of the eternal birth of the only-begotten 
Son, who became man that through Him and like Him we might be- 
come children of God. The sap of the new life which Jesus possesses 
in all its plentitude as Head of the mystical body, flows into our soul, 
and thus we live by His life and share in His spirit. A secondary effect 
of baptism, the character, marks our soul with a mysterious and indeli- 
ble seal, and this is a consecration to the new cult; this indelible mark 
will bear witness to the fact, whether for our glory or for our con- 
fusion, that we belong to Christ. 


The most Holy Eucharist is the sacrament par excellence of Christ’s 
passion. It is therefore the sacrament par excellence of our transfigura- 
tion in Him. The sacred species contain not only a sanctifying power 
but Christ Himself, who made Himself our food and in a mysterious 
fashion makes us like unto Himself. For instead of being assimilated as 
is corporal food by the one who eats it, this spiritual food assimilates to 
itself him who partakes of it, as Christ said to St. Augustine: “Thou 
wilt not change Me into thee, as nourishment for thy flesh . . . but thou 
wilt be changed into Me.” ** The Eucharist, moreover, is not only a 
sacrament but is also a true sacrifice, although a sacramental one. It 
communicates to us the fruits of the bloody sacrifice once offered on 
the cross; it associates us by a mystical oblation to the perpetual obla- 
tion of our eternal Pontiff. Thus the Eucharist achieves, in the sacra- 
mental order, that configuration with Christ which was begun by the 
first grace of baptism. The Eucharist associates us and makes us like 
unto Him in the very exercise of His eternal priesthood, and in making 
us share with the whole mystical body in that sublime charity which 
unites us all in Him. 


* John 1:13. 
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It may seem that in considering our configuration with Christ from 
the aspect of sacramental operation we have been too exclusive and 
have overlooked the other aspect, our cooperation. Such, however, was 
in no wise our intention. We first had to insist on the wondrous fact 
that it is indeed our Lord Himself who applies the merits of His passion 
to us through the sacraments. If we can become like unto Him, this can 
come about only through Him and in union with Him. Moreover, this 
sanctification or assimilation with Christ which the sacraments effect in 
us by His power, far from excluding our cooperation, arouses, accom- 
panies, and sustains it. For this reason, once we are regenerated in Christ 
we must remain united to Him in charity, disposing our whole activity 
and conduct to the reproduction of His image in us. 


At any rate, let us not think that it is ourselves alone who now, or 
principally, shall realize in ourselves this work of sanctification and con- 
figuration to Christ. We have been grafted into Him by baptism, and 
He communicates to us the sap of life in the Eucharist and associates us 
with His priesthood so that His life will continue to vivify us and 
abound in us. He is and He remains our Head, without whom we can 
do nothing, but in whom we can do all things, as St. Paul says: “I can 
do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 


The mystery of our mystical incorporation with Christ goes on in all 
our works, our efforts, struggles, sufferings, and difficulties. It is not we 
alone who struggle, labor, or suffer, but Christ also who struggles, 
labors, and suffers in us. Retaining though we do our own personality, 
correcting or enriching it with the supernatural beauty of our model, 
we are always members of that wonderful mystical body of which 
Christ is the Head. The words of our Lord: “As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me,” *° and: “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?” *" are much more than a mannerism of style. 
A supernatural reality is here, and we should not underestimate its 
grandeur. St. Paul understood this when he wrote: “With Christ I am 
22 


nailed to the cross; and I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me. 


Through His sacred humanity the incarnate Word continues to ex- 
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ercise His sanctifying virtue in all who have been regenerated in Him. 
In sustaining their courage and their efforts, He makes them share in 
His own sentiments and virtues by a kind of identification which grows 
steadily more intimate and more absolute. When we set ourselves to be- 
come obedient, as Jesus was, humble and meek as He was, courageous 
and generous as He was, it is not so much that we imitate the virtues of 
our model, but rather it is the model Himself who by grace extends His 
characteristics in us and imprints His likeness on us. And it is thus with 
all the mysteries of the life of Jesus. When we kneel before the Child 
in the poverty of the manger, we not only reflect on this example of 
poverty, but we take His place, allowing ourselves to be impregnated 
with His spirit. When we gaze upon Him fixed to the cross on Calvary, 
we see there not only an example of a love which immolates itself; 
rather we accept our own immolation with Him. Likewise, when we 
see Him in the glory of His resurrection, we see more in Him than 
merely an example; He is the first fruits of our resurrection, for we are 
“Joint-heirs with Christ; yet so, if we suffer with Him, that we may be 
also glorified with Him.” ** 

As members of Christ we share in His feelings and His virtues; we 
should also have a share in His prayer and contemplation. From the 
moment that the prayer and contemplation of Christ become ours 
through His grace, our soul will be enlightened anew and ablaze with 
a new flame, and we shall speak in accents hitherto unknown to us. It 
is not by separating ourselves from Jesus and His sacred humanity but 
only by uniting ourselves closely to Him that we can say as children of 
adoption: “Abba, Father.” For it is He who has taught us to pray: 
“Our Father, who art in heaven,” and who prays in us with all the 
fervor of His soul; He alone can inspire in us the dispositions of His 
own heart. In our trials, sadness and anguish we shall say, because 
strengthened by Him and being of one heart with Him: “Father, if 
Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me: but yet not My will, but 
Thine be done.” ** When persecuted or reviled and ill treated, we shall 
be capable of accepting the cross, and Jesus, by our mouth, will once 
again ask pardon for His enemies. In all the circumstances of life, the 
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prayer of the Christian should be an expression of submission, confi- 
dence, abandonment, and charity, all coming to him from Jesus, and 
this prayer will be acceptable to God as that of Christ Himself. “For by 
Him we have access both in one Spirit to the Father.” * Think not that 
one can attain to a contemplation of the mysteries of the divine life 
apart from the model, the Head of all contemplative souls. “Neither 
doth anyone know the Father, but the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal Him.” ** Also, in Jesus “dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead corporeally.” ** Never during His entire lifetime, not 
even for an instant, was His soul deprived of the beatific vision of the 
most holy Trinity; this vision was ever present to His human intellect 
as a sublime reflection of the knowledge which He possessed as true 
God. Through union with Jesus, we who await the day when the veil 
will be lifted may also partake of His vision in the simplicity of con- 
templation. 

Our conformity with Christ, then, far from preventing us from at- 
taining to the contemplation of God in Himself, helps us reach that 
goal. In proportion as we are configured to Christ or incorporated with 
Him who by His sanctified humanity was constituted our Head and 
Model, we shall live a more intense supernatural life. Moreover, we 
shall, if God so wills, be mirrors of that heavenly life to which we 
aspire, where sun or moon shall not be needed because the glory of 
God illumines it with the light of the Lamb. 


CoNCLUSION 


In these few pages we have tried to show that true sanctity can only 
be a Christian sanctity; that is, the shining forth in us of the holiness of 
Christ, our Model, Priest, and Head. No progress is possible in our 
sanctification apart from Jesus and His sacred humanity. Even the high- 
est contemplation to which we might be called will be granted to us 
only by the grace which makes us conformable to God in Christ. We 
do not maintain that we should limit our meditation and contemplation 
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to the consideration of our Lord’s sacred humanity, but only that we 
can neither be purified nor renewed nor capable of honoring, adoring, 
and loving God, except when united to Jesus. For “this is eternal life, 
that they know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” 78 | 

One creature, blessed among all others, was drawn close to Jesus in 
a most exceptional way. She was the Mother of Jesus, who carried Him 
in her womb and took a special part in the task of our renewal. She also 
is all-beautiful in the image of her Son and, in Him, is our model and a 
principle of our salvation. May the Blessed Virgin Mary, who by singu- 
lar privilege was preserved from all stain of original sin and who has 
been glorified in soul and body together with her Son, as the first fruits 
with Him of our future glory, obtain for us and grant unto us the 
grace to live only in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Mannes Matruijs, O.P. 

Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Father Richard Murphy, O.P., St. Rose Priory, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
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The Greatest Thing in All the World 


BSAWBRSVBWeBeBeeBeeBBBSBEEEE ABBABBBRBRERBEREEEE BARBEBEBBEEEE 


LL the world loves a lover. And the greater the lover, the more 

the world loves him. That’s why the world loved and still loves 

Our Lord more than any other person in history. That is why the 
names of Mary Magdalen, John, Augustine, Bernard, Catherine, and 
Theresa have been immortalized. They were great precisely because 
they were great lovers, even tremendous lovers. As we shall see, there is 
something vast and untrammelled about love, it has seemingly irresist- 
ible power of attraction and appeal. The world recognizes that in ad- 
miring a lover it is admiring someone great, and thinks thereby to share 
his greatness. The world also knows that a life without some kind of 
love would scarcely be life at all; it would in fact be an anomaly. The 
man who does not love, who is not a lover, might as well be a corpse. 
He is not living the life of a man; he is in a very real sense “dead to 
the world.” He is dead to himself, dead to his neighbor and the world 
about him, and most tragic of all, dead to God. This is the judgment of 
God on the man without love: He who does not love, abides in death. 
Love is the heartbeat of the universe. All creation, from the billions 
of angels to the blossoms on the bough, all creation is one vast torrent 
of goodness tumbling forth from the eternal spring of God’s prolific 
love. Only love is productive, indeed, reproductive. That, basically, ex- 
plains why God created: God is infinite love and loves infinitely. It is 
the mark of love to share, to give of itself, to go out and diffuse itself. 
Hence God in creating poured forth His love. Creation not only be- 
came the effect of His love; in a sense it was His love expressed exteri- 
orly and set on display throughout the whole universe of creatures. 
That, too, is the fundamental reason why we must love and reverence 
every creature God made, from crickets to cherubim, for every creature 
represents and is an expression of God’s love. In showing our due love 
and reverence for everything that God made, we extend that love and 
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reverence past the creature to have it rest with God. I love every child 
because it is God’s child. I can not love a rose without loving the Maker 
of that rose. 

The heart of man is made not of flesh, but of love. Out of love God 
shaped it for love: for love of Him. Love alone makes man truly great. 
Knowledge is not unimportant; it is the mother of love. The fact is, 
though, that a man can be a giant of thought and yet be very small and 
even despicable in his conduct. But the man who is a great lover of God 
is simply great, for he shares the power and far-reaching effects of 
God’s love, and we must ever remember that the love of God is what 
makes the world go round, because it made the world. 

But in the matter of love we must be cautious because love, or at least 
what passes as love, can also make us small, petty, and even base; just 
as true love can make us great, in fact, but a little less than the angels. 
There is one thing about the workings and nature of love that must be 
firmly grasped because, like love itself, it is fundamental to the whole 
of the spiritual life; namely: we become like what we love. If we love 
what is earthly and base, we become like those objects of our love; we 
become “of the earth, earthy.” We become debased. But, on the other 
hand, if we love that which is truly lovable, and hence truly great, we 
ourselves become truly lovable and great in the process. If we love God 
and all the things of God, we become godlike, divinized; in a sense, in- 
finitely great. 

But God did not make man’s mind and will to know created things 
primarily. The primary object and diet of man’s knowledge and love 
are God Himself. That is why man was given his great gifts of mind 
and will: not so much to know and love the rose as to know and love 
the One who molded its “filigree petal.” God made us to know, love, 
and serve Him first and foremost, and everything else in and because 
of Him. God made the infinite variety of beauty in the universe not to 
distract us, to draw us away from Him, but to attract us to Him. If 
created things about us act on our lives in any other way than to lead 
us to God, we are abusing them. Then we have eyes, “but see not”; we 
have ears, “but hear not.” 


Every man, even the sinner, is so great and important that nothing in 
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this created universe can fully satisfy him. Man was made to know 
and love Infinity. When he embraces anything less, it will only be to 
discover with disappointment that such is not his true love. He must 
look for another one elsewhere; he must look up. God made the uni- 
verse to lead man’s heart to Himself. 

We said that the man who loves God is great, that there is something 
vast and appealing in his whole being. Man, in a sense, becomes all that 
he loves. The more he loves and the more intensely he loves, the more 
he grows and expands, the greater he becomes. Love is literally an ab- 
sorbing process. We become absorbed in and by the one we love. The 
one whom we love, and everyone and everything that in turn is loved 
by that one, will have a special interest for us, will absorb our attention 
and claim our affections. A lover will always love whatever his beloved 
holds near and dear, because those near and dear pertain to the life and 
welfare of the one loved. That is why love is of its nature productive, 
expansive; it multiplies affections, increases friendships. Love makes 
more love and more lovers. 

That is why, too, that the lover of God becomes a sort of universe 
in himself. He will love whatever God loves, which means he will love 
and reverence everything that God has made, since God’s love made it. 
Since God’s love is in everything, is exemplified and made concrete in 
everything that exists, the man of God will be marked by this char- 
acteristic: he will love and respect everything that he recognizes as be- 
longing to God. That means he will love everything that is sealed with 
God’s love. For him everything in creation will bear this sign: here is 
God’s love and God Himself. Thus, because of his love for God, he 
becomes the master of everything in the universe, because the God of 
the universe belongs to him. God and everything belonging to God are 
his through love. The lover of God can truly boast with St. Paul: “All 
things are mine.” He will look upon the universe and everything in it, 


every event that befalls him, as something sacramental, something | 


sacred. It bears the impress of God’s love. 


Man will thus become as vast as the universe, every creature of which 
he loves. He will have a universal fullness of life, because through love 


=, 


he shall have received a goodly share of the fullness of God. And since 
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love and knowledge are so inseparably connected,—love is the knowl- 
edge of the heart—the lover of God will have a world-wide outlook on 
all creatures. He will see and judge everything through the eyes of God, 
just as he will love everything through the heart of God. His judg- 
ments will be true because they will be those of God. He will have 
some of God’s very own wisdom, and that even though he cannot 
write his own name. God will be his instructor and will teach him the 
deep things that are hidden in His intellect. The lover of God will know 
and experience the mysterious ways of God. What is unintelligible and 
purposeless to others who have a less wholesome eye, will be most 
meaningful and clear to the lover of God who sees by faith and lives 
by love. Among lovers there are no secrets: all is shared. 

The greatest thing in all the world is to fall madly in love with God. 
In that exchange of love, the human for the divine, there will be no 
such thing as loss. All will be gain. Whatever we will have to surrender 
—and we will have to surrender everything to embrace that divine love, 
for the very nature of love is surrender—will be returned to us in the 
form not only of even greater gifts, but even of the gift of God Him- 
self. We shall have to give up everything, even ourselves. In return we 
shall receive God, and in having Him we have everything. “He who 
has God, wants nothing.” That possession of God in love will make 
man free, for what man really wants, what he is ever looking for is 
good, true good, indeed, infinite Good. Therefore when he chooses 
evil—and he does this only because it appears as good—he is choosing 
what he really does not want, what he was never made for. And choos- 
ing what is against his reason for existence, what he really does not de- 
sire, fetters instead of frees him. That is why all sin has been called a 
sort of slavery. Love, like truth, will make us free with the freedom of 
God’s children. 

The whole world loves a lover, and rightly so; because the lover of 
God is the most powerful and noble creature in all the visible universe. 
That is why the saints have had such a following down through the 
ages, for men know that to become great one must become like those 
who are great. And true greatness is measured by true love, whether 
that love be possessed by a dyer’s daughter like St. Catherine, or by an 
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intellectual giant like St. Thomas. We must remember that one lover of 
God is of greater nobility and gives greater glory to God than a mil- 
lion sinners; and that is an understatement, not an exaggeration. For an 
action that is motivated and animated by charity and is offered to the 
honor and glory of God is almost infinitely more perfect in every re- 
spect than the same action performed without the impulse of charity. 
The lover of God shares and lives the intimate life of love of the Blessed 
Trinity: the sinner, as such, is barred from that. 

To destroy the mistaken notion so prevalent among those who so 
foolishly think that in loving God they lose all,—who are “sore adread, 
lest having Him, I must have naught beside”—it would be well to con- 
clude with these beautiful words of St. Augustine’s Confessions: 


What is it that I love when I love Thee? Surely not beauty and come- 
liness of body, nor the beauty of the different seasons, nor the captivating 
brightness of light so pleasing to our eyes, nor beautiful music, nor the 
sweet melodies of song; nor in loving Thee do I love the sweet fragrance of 
flowers and spices i perfumes, nor manna nor honey, nor the feel of limbs 
so pleasing to carnal embrace. None of these do I love, my God, when I 
love Thee. But yet in a sense I do love a kind of light and sound; I do love 
a sort of fragrance and kind of food; I do love an embrace when I love You, 
my God, who art the light, the fragrance and food, the embrace even, of my 
interior man. I love all these when that which no place is capable of con- 
taining shines in my soul, when that sounds in my ear which neither time 
nor the seasons can snatch away, when I breathe in that fragrance which 
no winds can scattter, when I delight in that food which is not lessened by 
eating, and when I lie in that embrace of which I shall never grow tired or 
have enough. My God, all this is something of what I love when I love Thee. 


BonavENTuRE M. Batsam, O.P. 
Nativity Rectory 
Campti, Louisiana 








Margaret Ebner’s Paternoster 


— the Dominican mystics of the fourteenth century Blessed 
Margaret Ebner (d. June 20, 1351) is famous for her prayers and 
meditations on our Lord, on His divine heart and holy name, on His 
passion and the Holy Eucharist. Margaret Ebner lived and died in the 
monastery of Maria Medingen in the diocese of Augsburg, Bavaria. 
Her tomb, center of a religious cult through 600 years, is placed in a 
splendid chapel rich in devotion and art. An example of her meditations 
is contained in the Paternoster, a collection of thoughts and petitions, 
the text of which follows: 

O Lord, in Thy supreme love and in Thy immense and sweet mercy, 
such as it ever flowed from heaven down upon the earth, 1 commend 
to Thee our souls in uprightness, our hearts in purity, our whole lives 
in true innocence, and all our desires and all our intentions in sincere 
truth. May Thy unfathomable mercy, O Jesus Christ, prepare us and 
Thy perfect love urge us, that we may attain to the most sweet grace 
and true love unto which Thou hast called Thy dearest friends ‘in life, 
in death, and in eternity. 

I petition Thee, my Lord, that in Thy disinterested love Thou 
wouldst give us an assured union with that highest good which Thou 
Thyself art, O my God. And I pray Thee, my Lord, by the powerful 
help which Thou didst bestow on us in Thy sacred humanity with all 
its deeds of love: that in sweet contact we may perceive Thy invisible 
and visible presence; that we may become aware in what true, heart- 
felt love of Thee consists, and that we may feel drawn to nothing ex- 
cept Thy sacred passion and Thy holy sacraments. 

Grant us an actual withdrawal from all things of this world and a 
complete relinquishing of ourselves. Grant us, moreover, a clear knowl- 
edge of our sins so that we may in well-ordered love repent of them 
and avoid them. Fill us with bitter sorrow for the loss of so much time 
in useless thoughts, words, acts, and the neglect of Thy sweet grace. 
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Grant us, my Lord, a perpetual maintaining of ourselves in Thy 
love, and a forceful victory over all evil. Grant us, my Lord, the pure 
truth by which we shall know and love Thee; and grant us, as well, to 
know Thy profound mercy in which we are cleansed and purged of all 
our faults so that thus we may be found pure in the resplendent mirror 
of Thy divine countenance, as our souls were when first infused into 
our bodies, and as our bodies were at the baptismal font. 

I pray Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, to help us by Thy perfect grace, 
that in joy or in sorrow we may follow Thy will, that Thy mighty 
power may bind us to it and Thy sweet love may impel us to it so that 
we no longer live a purely natural life, but rather Thou, O Jesus Christ, 
mayest live in us with all Thy grace and thus we may truly live alone 
in Thee. Moreover, I pray Thee, that Thou wouldst work in us the 
very sweetest works which Thou hast performed with inner delight in 
Thy chosen friends until such time as we shall perceive in what real 
love for Thee consists. And thus when we enter upon the last moment 
of life, then we shall know amid our heavenly joys what an intimate 
bond of union there is between Thee and a soul hungering for Thee, a 
soul which Thou hast adorned with Thy divinity, into which Thou 
hast entered with all Thy divine nobility, and upon which Thou hast 
lovingly impressed Thyself with Thy divine power. Hence, without 
Thee it is as nothing, but within it gleams with divine splendor the 
image of Thy holy Trinity. 

I pray Thee, my Lord, that the pain in Thy heart may so pierce our 
hearts as to be impressed on them for a true sign of Thy heart’s love, 
and in such wise as was never before imprinted on any heart in true 
loving delight. 

Grant us, my Lord, from out of Thy pure heart a deep and sweet 
longing for the living bread of Thy holy body and a loving thirst for 
receiving Thee according to Thy innermost mercy. Perform a work of 
mercy in our regard with sweetness and plentitude of grace in order 
that we may feel within ourselves the strength hidden within Thy holy 
sacraments by which we advance in the virtues and increase in grace. 

And I pray Thee, my Lord, that together with the worthiest priest 
receiving Thee on earth this day Thou mayest give us to eat in order 
that we may be so truly filled with all graces in this holy sacrament as 
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if we received Thee at present from his hands and with the same worthi- 
ness of desire as he receives Thee; moreover, because of the confusion 
existing among the Christian people, we may not be deprived of your 
Real Presence and that, furthermore, we may never suffer any loss 
whatever of the unalloyed truth, which Thou Thyself art, O God, in 
whom all truth is contemplated. Also, that we may come into Thy 
presence free from all guilt and adorned with the fullness of all grace; 
that we may be strengthened with the fullness of all grace; that we may 
be strengthened with Thy living food for the increase in us of a burn- 
ing love and then be surrounded with Thy profound mercy against all 
evil and encompassed by Thy unalloyed truth; finally, that all Thy 
graces may enclose us, be at all times increased within us, and never 
be taken from us until we reach eternal life where before Thee they 
become an eternal reward, an eternal joy, and an eternal delight with 
Thee forever. 


Help us also, my Lord, that we may die for pure love of Thee, that 
we may receive some of that love which induced Thee to die on the 
sacred cross for us so that we may be with Thee in eternal bliss, scarce- 
ly conscious that we are still in the present life. And assist us that we 
may relinquish this misery with true joy and that, after our life here, 
our souls will not again suffer any sadness or terror; that we may never 
be parted from Thee and that through the most profound goodness of 
Thy unfathomable mercy we may experience in Thy presence eternal 
delight only in Thee, and eternal joy with Thee, and that eternal re- 
ward which will set us apart to enjoy Thy sacred divinity in the most 
pure brightness as Thou givest Thyself to Thy very dearest friends. 

Now, I beg Thee, my Lord, through the powerful help that Thou 
gavest us in Thy sacred humanity and in Thy sacred efficacious passion 
that Thou wouldst lend Thyself lovingly and mercifully to all our 


desires. 


I pray Thee, my Lord, that Thou bestow Thyself with the most 
sweet grace with which Thou gavest Thyself to Thy dearest friends 
and that Thou wouldst take all evils from us. What is evil? All, my 
Lord, that is not Thyself. 


‘Allusion to the interdict when the Avignon popes in the struggle with Louis of 
Bavaria deprived Germany of the use of the sacraments of the Church. 
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And give us the kiss of Thy eternal peace, through the heart into the 
soul, with that sweetness which Thy pure soul ever experienced in right 
loving delight from the most sweet kiss of a pure heart, as a pledge of 
Thy burning love, as a help of Thy unfathomable mercy, as a strength- 
ening in the unalloyed truth, as an instruction in the true Christian 
faith, in life and in death, and as a confirmation of a right and true hope. 


~ My Lord, may Thy hallowed, well-adorned humanity, O Jesus 
Christ, be my innermost strength and a cleansing of my whole life and 
an enlightening of all my senses for the comprehension of the right, 
unalloyed truth. The nearest way to Thee, my Lord, along the way of 
right truth must be for us the true light of Thy upright life on earth 
during thirty-three years, Thy humble acts, Thy meek sojourn, Thy 
strength-giving passion, Thy loving death, Thy truthful words. 


My Lord, give me a sweet assurance of salvation with the fullness of 
grace, a loving consummation in the right dispositions, an eternal en- 
joyment of a pure love in that place where Thou, my Lord, art alone 
Lord, and no other; where Thy honor is our eternal food and Thy 
power our eternal joy; where the clear vision of Thee is our eternal 
rule of life; where all sadness has come to an end and all joy is assured 
from the source of the living fount. Whence has it come forth? From 
the Father’s heart, the eternal Word, for love of us enclosed in a Vir- 
gin’s bosom in unalloyed purity. 

Mary, Mother of God, may thy purity and thy unsullied birth 
cleanse us. May thy motherly help together with the assistance of all 
the saints and all the angels render accessible to us the fountain of all 
mercy out of which no one has ever been forbidden to draw, and do 
Thou, my dear Lord, pour Thyself into us and over us with rich gifts 
and bountiful grace. And cleanse us and wash us with the precious 
blood of Thy sacred wounds from all our guilt and give us to drink, 
my Lord, of that water, concerning which Thou, the eternal Wisdom 
and Truth, hast said that whoever should drink of this water would 
never again thirst. Drinking thereof, may our souls become resplendent. 


Grant that Thy loving desires may be fulfilled in us, that Thy praise 
through us be increased, my Lord, in Thy eternal joys: this, O Jesus, 
grant us out of the strength of Thy innermost love whence all our 
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cternal blessedness has flowed. Out of the superabundant strength of 
Thy sacred passion may there be granted us Thy boundless mercy in 
which Thou preparest us with all grace for Thy most sweet will; es- 
pecially that Thou adornest us with graces of most unalloyed purity 
and the purest truth; with a strong burning love, true peace, interior 
and exterior; with sincere humility; with a true beaming light of the 
true Christian belief. And grant us, my Lord, a true increase in all 
grace until we attain to the state where Thy divine grace is to us 
eternal joy and an eternal reward. Amen. Blessed be God. 
AnceELus Watz, O.P. 

Angelicum 

Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the German by Sister 
M. Fulgence, O.P., Dominican College, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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ITH the ending of the academic year sisters from many different 
communities throughout the country are preparing to enroll in 
the various Theological Institutes which are conducted by the Domini- 
can Fathers during the summer months. The purpose of these Institutes 
is the spiritual development of the individual sister and her preparation 
as a competent religious teacher. Courses, adapted to the needs of sisters, 
are offered in theology, scripture, canon law, and church history. Insti- 
tutes for the current summer will be conducted at St. Xavier College, 
Chicago; St. Teresa’s College, Winona; Notre Dame Motherhouse, Mil- 
waukee; Providence College, Providence; Siena Heights College, Adrian; 
and Mount St. Mary’s Academy, St. Charles, Ill. 
* * oe 

Yet another advance was made in the spiritual formation of sisters 
when for the first time in American Dominican history a general con- 
vocation of Dominican novice-mistresses was held at St. Pius Church 
in Chicago from April 15th to 17th. The convocation was under the 
auspices of the executive council of the Dominican Mother Generals, 
of which Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., of New Orleans is currently the 
president. Mother Mary Cleopha, O.P., of Racine was in charge of local 
arrangements for this first general meeting and it is the hope of the ex- 
ecutive council that in the future such meetings will be held every two 
years. 

The three day seminar opened with the celebration of Mass and an 
address of welcome by the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., Pro- 
vincial. The first day of the seminar was devoted to Dominican chant 
and Dominican ceremonies and rubrics. Father W. P. Roney, O.P., of 
Dubuque discussed the characteristics and history of Dominican chant 
and Father J. B. Walker, O.P., of River Forest gave a conference on the 
historical development and practice of Dominican rubrics. Each con- 
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ference was followed by a discussion period in which the various novice- 
mistresses brought forth questions and problems peculiar to their respec- 
tive congregations. The second and third days of the convocation were 
dedicated entirely to the spiritual formation of young religious. Father 
Jordan Aumann, O.P., of River Forest gave conferences on the follow- 
ing topics: the qualities and duties of the novice-mistress, the Dominican 
character and spirit, the religious character of the Dominican novice, 
and the psychological aspects of spiritual formation. In the discussions 
that followed these conferences it became evident that there is a great 
need for a manual of spiritual theology for sisters and a handbook on 
Dominican religious life. Novice-mistresses from thirty-one Dominican 
motherhouses were present at the convocation. 


* * * 


Continuing his treatment of modern dislocations in the religious life 
(Life of the Spirit, January, 1952), Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., traces 
many problems to the over-emphasis of either individualistic asceticism 
or collective religious life. The foriner especially affects three phases of 
religious life: penance, contemplation, and perfection. Penitential prac- 
tices, he states, have thrived too much on an unwarranted suspicion of 
the body and even the vows are frequently regarded as entirely negative 
principles, although paradoxically that same negation is regarded as a 
virtue. Instead of being integrated into the whole life, natural instincts 
and emotions are ruthlessly suppressed and often with serious results. 
“Quite a number of religious are struck down by what is generally 
called a ‘nervous breakdown.’ Or it is possible, under stress of this sort, 
for a religious to remain within the community as an instrument of 
penance to the other members, always odd and out of place, flaring into 
passionate anger or relapsing into a numbed cynicism which casts a spell 
of frigid congealment in his vicinity.” 


In the matter of contemplation, it is not an unknown experience that 
a religious hopes to attain to a special sort of contemplation by practising 
this negative asceticism. Insistence is placed upon contemplation as an 
act or experience rather than upon the contemplative life which is or- 
ganized in every moment of the day for the perfect love of God. Con- 
templation itself is reckoned in intellectual terms and is therefore too 
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closely tied up with discursive meditation. The individual religious will 
sometimes think less of the virtues of faith, hope, and charity and more 
of the intellectual gifts of the Holy Ghost. This may lead to a danger- 
ous and harmful illuminism, especially among those who do not en- 
courage study and the exercise of human reason. “After all,” they will 
say, “if we know God, we know all things; then why worry about all 
this study of books?” 

As regards perfection, on account of the latent esotericism within this 
negative asceticism, “there exists among religious a frequent, though un- 
expressed, inclination to regard the men and women who have not taken 
the three vows as being of necessity destined to a low place in heaven. 
... Children brought up in religious schools are encouraged to believe 
that the ‘good’ and ‘devout’ among them must necessarily have a voca- 
tion to the religious life.” 

Turning to the other element in religious life, the collective aspect or 
the common service of God, Father Pepler states that the worship of 
work at the expense of liturgical worship has led to a deadening of the 
liturgy or its abandonment. “A mumbled or growled office, at any time 
that may be convenient to the members of the community, gives the 
final coup de grace to the tenuous connection between the natural and 
the supernatural rhythm of their lives. Vespers and Compline are hastily 
‘got through’ immediately after dinner; Matins and Lauds for the fol- 
lowing day are anticipated at five in the afternoon. The official prayer 
of the day has little connection with the life of the day. . . . So it has 
come about that the chief vehicle of prayer . . . has become a penance, a 
burden alike to the community and to the individual who is bound to 
‘make it up’ if he has been absent from choir.” 


Without common work and common prayer, says Father Pepler, the 
individualistic principle of asceticism is granted full play to break up the 
common life. Because of the deadening of common worship, meditation 
and popular private devotions take on the aspect of a liturgy but the 
meditation itself “is likely to become extremely arid, as the mill of the 
imagination is shown so few grains of divine truth to grind for eucharist. 
. .. The little customs and rules of the house are magnified into sacro- 
sanct rubrics. . . . There is often little compensation through a common 
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work. All the religious may be engaged in the same occupation—teach- 
ing, for example—but it is often of a purely utilitarian character, carried 
out sometimes with an accent on the financial needs of the house, or at 
best on the idealist level of ‘conveying truth to the Infant Mind’ or 
with some other unreal slogan of that nature.” 


The author admits that he is describing the worst symptoms of the 
dislocations in religious life and that there are many features of religious 
life today which counteract these inclinations towards excess. Thus, the 
active orders engaged in the works of mercy, which are more concerned 
with human persons than with their minds, are much more secure from 
the tendencies described. But even here the religious is sometimes de- 
prived of this reality “when for instance the monastic infirmary becomes 
more or less a closed premises on account of the ‘busyness’ of the 
brethern and the sick monks are whisked off in ambulances to secular 
nursing homes and hospitals.” 


Another activity which brings religious down to earth and to the full 
human life is, of course, the missionary activities. Here we find the ascetic 
principle exercised to the fullest extent as the missionary has to leave, not 
only his family, but his country as well. As a rule he also spends a great deal 
of his life battling with really hard poverty, in his own life and in the lives 
around him. But the whole of his life is objectively devoted to the service of 
God’s kingdom among his fellow creatures. His breviary and his Mass often 
become for him oases of divine assistance and comfort in days of strenuous 
labor for the common good. Moreover, he finds himself among simple peo- 
ple whose whole existence moves to the rhythm of the elements so that he 
can derive great support from the primitive spirit around him. For this rea- 


son it is the missionary orders which are the most flourishing in modern 
times. 


The final point to consider in this question of the needs of modern 
religious is naturally the remedies for these dislocations. And here the suc- 
cess of the foreign missionary orders points the way to a solution. It is clear 
that the two elements—the individual-ascetic and the communal-liturgical— 
must both be exercised to the full and both together in a balanced harmony. 
It is dangerous to suggest that the modern man cannot stand up to the 
rigours of the medieval life. That is true, perhaps, but the reason lies in the 
fact that modern man has been uprooted from the soil and from the natural 
growth springing from the soil. . . . But it would be impossible to set about 
this harmonizing until the vows had been turned to their positive purpose. 
The religious must come to live the ascetic life in such a way that his pov- 
erty sanctifies the good things of this life, that his chastity sanctifies bodily 
things and common life in society, that his obedience sanctifies the liberty 
of man. The ascetic life must have the poison of manichaeism carefully 
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drawn away from it, so that the religious can aim, not at being wholly pas- 
sionless, but at having life and having it more abundantly. 

Liturgy . . . must be made a part of religious life, instead of being, as it 
often is in practice, an accidental addition. . . . Liturgical prayer . . . must 
be made sufficiently practical to lie within the capacities of the average com- 
munity in such a way that it would always be regarded as a “privilege” to 
attend. .. . Again, the mortifications and penances of modern religious 
should be full-blooded and rigorous, but they should be as far as possible 
directly related to this divine work, the Opus Dei in its widest sense... . 
There is, of course, a danger of becoming purely utilitarian in the matter of 
penance, developing what might be called an athlete’s mortification. But if 
the works of penance are immediately related to the outpouring of Christ’s 
blood daily on the altar, they will be kept in perspective. . . . Flsbe also the 
doctrine of the true relation between Christian action and Christian con- 
templation could be of considerable assistance when applied to the type of 
communial work undertaken by the religious. Work in which the moral 
virtues are principally applied should in any case tend towards contempla- 
tion, whatever that seek may be. .. . Many remedies could be suggested in 
this sphere, but in particular that of a contemplative study of the divine 
word in the Scriptures and the Fathers . . . would seem to be the most im- 
perative for all religious. . . . The insistence upon Jectio divina, upon true 
Christian activity, upon the work and worship of God—all these would 
demand a slowing down of the present pace of the life of most religious 
men and women. Such a rallentando presents, perhaps, the most serious 
problem today, and until that is solved it remains unlikely that the modern 
religious will ever regain the complete balance of the liturgical and the 
ascetical principles in their lives and institutions. 


No less important a question than that of the adaptation and reorienta- 
tion of religious life is that of the spirituality of the laity and their obli- 
gation to strive for perfection. The February 15th issue of the Supplé- 
ment of the Vie Spirituelle’ is dedicated entirely to a treatment of the 
various phases of lay spirituality. Father J. Grangette, O.P., in his article, 
Autour @une spiritualité des laics, offers the following reasons for postu- 
lating the spirituality of the laity as a distinct problem: 1) the necessity 
for a layman to seek out his perfection precisely as a layman; 2) the 
position of the layman in the milieu; 3) the necessity of establishing a 
juncture between the natural and the supernatural worlds; 4) the neces- 
sity of a Christian adaptation to the world; 5) the layman’s need of a 
concrete attitude toward such seemingly contradictory phases of the 
spiritual life as action and contemplation, asceticism and self-develop- 
ment, interior life and the apostolate, and the significance of God and 


* Editions du Cerf, 29 boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris (VII), France. 
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the significance of man. But to supernaturalize the layman’s life is not 
a simple process and Father Grangette points out the following indis- 
pensable elements for motivating one’s professional activity with 
charity: a profound understanding of the implications of the virtue of 
charity; an interior life free from the extremes of formalism and lack of 
restraint; the total gift of self to God through one’s profession or state 
in life; a spirit of mortification which accepts the hardships of one’s 
profession and duties as a means of detachment rather than personally 
selected penances which may lead to formalism; an appreciation of the 
apostolate according to one’s particular state in life; and a sense of 
detachment which permits one to live in the world but not be of the 
world. 

The same question of secular spirituality is discussed by Count 
Michael de Bedoyére in the January issue of Life of the Spirit. Speaking 
of the apparent lack of religious integration in the lives of many Cath- 
olics, he admits that it is very difficult to judge what is going on be- 
tween God and any individual soul but that it does seem true that the 
lives of many Catholics are divorced from their religion. For many, 
their religion seems to extend only to public worship, certain acts of 
prayer, and a grasp of Catholic teaching which affects family and 
marital life; the life of the spirit seems hardly to exist. 

To discover the root cause of this seems to me the essential question for 
the Church today. . . . Indeed, I think that a serious enquiry into this ques- 
tion of why religion and real er can be so divorced from one an- 
other will land us, oddly enough, into having to answer the sort of question 
which popular newspapers and magazines love discussing—the sort of ques- 
tion which is stated in terms of: “Are the Churches doing their work?” 
Such a question may make us smile, but the reason is really that we do not 
understand its serious implications. . .. Some Catholics dislike it particularly 
because Catholic churches are full, and therefore it seems obvious that the 
Catholic Church at least is doing its work today. They would be more 
intelligently facing the implications of the question if they considered, first, 
how it is that full churches are consistent with apparently non-Christian 
lives, and, second, how it is that despite full churches vast numbers drift 
away from the Church. ... 

I admit that it is never easy to find the right language with which to ex- 
press what appear to be the shortcomings of our religious practice and way 
of life, and thus avoid being misunderstood. Maybe we shall be safe enough 
if we think of it all in terms of putting first things first, or, if one prefers, 


of recognizing and distinguishing ends and means, and relating them to- 
gether properly. . . . The end and meaning of religion is nowhere better 
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stated than in the answer to the second question of the catechism: “To 
know, love and serve God,” yet I venture to suggest that nine-tenths of 
our religious practice, observance and way of life can be said to be only 
distantly related in our consciousness to this end. Whereas the true spiritual 
movement, it would seem, is from God to self and back to God, the actual 
religious movement . . . is from self to God, apprehended anthropomor- 
phically. . . and back to self. 

Our spiritual comfort, our respectability, our craving for hapiness, our 
salvation, here and hereafter—rather than “Eternal Life,” as defined in 
St. John, have in fact replaced the knowledge, love and service of God as 
the real end of religion. . . . Our times have called in question practically 
everything which is defended or taken for granted by the Church as the 
basis of her system of doctrine and practice. But if religion has come in 
effect to be centered on the self, on ourselves who are children of doubting, 
sceptical times, religion itself is directly affected by our modernist per- 
sonalities. . . . If we dig in our heels, as it were, and consciously plump for 
the full bag of tricks in this self-centered, mainly personal salvation-seeking 
religion, our religious attitude, while outwardly integrated, is inwardly one 
of constant protest, not only against the world, but against part of ourselves 
and probably the most vital part of ourselves. At best, our religious attitude 
becomes sectarian. . . . Religion has in fact become debased into little more 
than a hedge against the chances that all is not over after death. Some take 
this more seriously, and really do want to give part of themselves to re- 
ligion; the vast majority do the minimum, just in case. And, inevitably, vast 
numbers drift away altogether. .. . 

I have said all this, because it seems to give the right key towards solving 
the problem of why Catholic religious life seems so often to be spiritually 
barren and why it so fails to impress a world that is seeking the answer to 
the problem of human life. This kind of religion which in effect transposes 
the places of self and God, and could really be described logically as a form 
of idolatry, seems unfortunately consistent on paper with strict orthodoxy 
because it denies nothing, but merely disarranges in practice the relative 
effective order of importance of the factors that make up the religious whole, 
while acknowledging intellectually the true order... . As for the world, we 
can, I think, understand fairly easily why it is not impressed by what it sees 
of much of our Catholic life and practice. We must accept the fact that the 
world has by and large lost all its belief in the philosophical and theological 
basis of the Catholic faith. ... We, of course, still accept this basis, and that 
is the reason why a religion which has come to be so self-centered psycho- 
logically nevertheless essentially retains its objective, transcendental and 
God-centered character. But to the outsider the terms of that transcendental 
faith means less than nothing, and for him our self-centered preoccupation 
is far from attractive. For the world’s religious interest, in so far as it has 
one, is precisely to get away from an intensity of self-preoccupation which 
has brought it nothing but disillusion and disaster. . . . 

In what sense our religion has become self-centered can be briefly illus- 
trated, I think, on the level of religious practice, the level of morals and 
the level of philosophy and apologetics. The sacraments are an outward si 
of inward grace, one of the most powerful and striking means chosen - 
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God to help us to know, love and serve Him, to make His will our will, to 
learn to surrender ourselves to Him. Yet they are too often regarded as 
primarily a means of self-improvement and a source of personal consolation. 
... How many of those who regularly go to Communion can explain the 
meaning of the Mass and the relation of Communion to it? Instead of offer- 
ing the Eucharist as victim, and receiving it as the means of self-surrender 
to God, is it not the common practice to receive the body and blood of 
Christ for ourselves, to fill us, to comfort us, to console us, as though our 
enjoyment of all this were the end of all religion? . . . Confession is toda 
a greatly lauded Sacrament because of its good effects on us. It is said to be 
the best form of psychoanalysis because it clears our minds of morbid com- 
plexes and removes the sense of guilt. But all this which we emphasize is 
quite secondary. How much attention is actually given to the essential 
spiritual significance of the Sacrament, God’s loving means of clearing the 
soul so that His grace can inhabit, fill and suffuse it? . . . What God has 
done to enable us to forget self and look to God again is the part of the 
Sacrament that matters, and the beneficient psychological results are but a 
consequence. .. . 

The same general disorder can be illustrated far more simply in the moral 
sphere, where the conditions or technique necessary for human beings . . . 
are converted into ends or ideals. . . . The law, our own respectability, the 
right thing to do, even the gratification derived from enduring hardships, 
mortifying oneself, conforming to the precepts of Church or society, these 
things tend to replace the supernatural purpose for the realization of which 
they, or some of them, are means and from which alone in the end they 
derive their value. .. . The end many conceive, in so far as they do conceive 
one, is usually the avoidance of damnation and, at a higher level, doing their 
duty as good Catholics. . . . It is unrelated to our vision, the vision of Su- 
preme Reality... . ; 

Unless we can return to what is after all the Gospel teaching itself and 
the meaning of every liturgical prayer, and for that matter the teaching of 
all the great spiritual leaders of the world within or outside Christianity, 
and fit it to the richness of the God-instituted Church, with its wonderful 
variety of helps for reaching to God, suited to every diversity of person, 
then our Catholic practice, while outwardly religious, is in danger of 
hardly being spiritual at all. Religious practice and deverion, the leading of 
a decent moral life: these things are not in themselves spiritual. Often they 


are no more than social. ... What makes them spiritual is their transcendent 
purpose as means of self-denudation and God-realization. .. . 
This, I imagine, might be called the mystical approach . . . an approach 


which is most tiresomely named “mystical” or “contemplative” and there- 
fore to be reserved for exceptional people. I do not cineeston this at all. 
It seems to me the plain way of the Gospels. It seems to flow directly from 
the most elementary understanding of Christianity. It is the way of the 
liturgy. It seems to me to be for all—in fact, the only means, since it alone 
_ meaning to our religious, indeed our human life. True, if faithfully 
ollowed, it reaches to the sublimest heights, but is that any objection when 
the Beatifice Vision of God is the very purpose of our creation? Meanwhile 
there is plenty of room in the plains and valleys of our earth-bound, animal- 
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bound, self-bound beings. We are not likely to soar too rapidly. But surely 
it is right that from the first we should be constantly taught and trained to 
keep our minds and hearts on our spiritual end, and specifically warned 
against the danger of confusing means with ends, of putting second and 
even fifth-rate things first. 

My contention is that this is not in fact done, and that so long as it is not 
done, Catholic religious life will be feeble at best and positively unspiritual 
at worst. And woth a Catholic religious life will never impress a world 
which, I believe, can be got to understand again the need to know, love and 
serve God, but can never understand again the complexities and formulae 
and actualness of Catholic dogma, liturgy, ritual, devotions, practices, moral 
teachings, unless these can be shown to be the necessary means and in- 
valuable helps towards the realization of the vision and end for which God, 
by a boundless act of love, brought this strange, feeble, passing creature, 
mysteriously free and independent of the Supreme Reality, into existence. 

Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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FOR MEN OF ACTION 

By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 
Translated by Charles E. Parnell 
Fides, 162 pages, $3.00. 


New tensions, problems, and difficulties are — in the Catholic Church 
and they are of her own making. Groups of Catholics, aiming at winning 
to Christ all those who do not know Him and at reconstructing family, eco- 
nomic, social, national and international life according to Christian princi- 

les have not only been patiently tolerated but actually encouraged. 
Dedicated not only to work for a rebirth of the inner life of individuals but 
for the establishment of institutions which project the Christian ideal on a 
human plane, some of these groups have achieved remarkable successes. And 
yet they have brought in their wake a number of new problems, many of 
which were analyzed by the late Cardinal Suhard in his —— of pastorals. 
The same problems were recognized and appreciated by Father Montcheuil 
as early as 1940. In a series of essays he outlined the relationship between 
Christianity and the temporal order, the role of sanctity, asceticism, and per- 
sonal initiative in the lay apostolate, and finally the extent of the action 
which has as its goal the christianization of the world. 


Neither the advocates of Christian inertia nor the apostles of action for 
action’s sake will find any comfort in these pages. What the author has to 
say has been said and said well before, but seldom has it been said better, 
with equal depth of understanding or warmth of feeling. It is not a hand- 
book for Catholic Actionists. It is rather a clear study of the spiritual life 
with a view to the apostolate. 

The principal theme which runs ee the book and which presses 
through on every page is that the apostolate is a supernatural work, a con- 
tinuation of the redemptive work of Christ through His members—that it 
is the Holy Ghost who will renew the face of the earth through men whose 
hearts He has re-created. This is clear from the outset when the author 
makes a fine distinction between the Christian witness and the propagandist. 
“Thus we, too, within our limits, can insert God’s mystery into a human 
life, testify in our turn to the existence of charity, awaken the desire for it, 
provoke reflections of the conditions indispensable for living according to 
it, be a question which cannot be avoided, and, in short, all about without 
force that free movement by which souls shake themselves from their 


inertia and set out on the road toward God.”! Nor is the Christian apostolate 
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one of individual good-example. “A well-informed Christian never leads his 
Christian life alone when he finds around him souls animated by the same 
ideal and capable of sharing his thoughts. If one remains isolated when he 
could find others to whom he could join himself, he proves that he is not 
guided by the spirit of Christ.”* Nor may the apostle in his efforts to be- 
come one with his fellows make concessions to the imperfections of their 
environment, for then he is hiding the force and the true nature of the 
Christian mystery. 

The desire of the apostolate is described as nothing more really than a 
share within the individual member of the immense aspiration of the Church 
to become fully Catholic, to achieve her essence, to make her action the 
equal of the lite with which she feels herself quickened. That is why the 
desire of the apostolate is inseparable from the Christian life. In reviewing 
the Christian vocation the author’s approach is both profound and realistic, 
In it he sees two forces at work, inner inspiration and obedience to the au- 
tority of the Church. In describing the first he says: “Through progressive 
fidelity to gift (of ourselves to others), our spiritual personality is progress- 
ively built up. But since the vocation forces us to renounce any egoistic 
concept of our struggle toward perfection—which is always the first con- 
cept we develop and whose attraction we cannot entirely suppress—our 
vocation always seems to tear us from ourselves, a pain that is felt in all its 
harshness, whereas the truth of the new man, the truth of the inner man who 
is built up from day to day, can only be felt obscurely through faith.”* 
The second factor, that of obedience to the Church, will seem to be a hobble 
on apostolic initiative only to the superficial. “A member of the Catholic 
Church is not forced to await the prompting of the hierarchy before be- 
ginning the task to which he believes himself to be called. But on the other 
hand, he is never permitted to rise up against the hierarchy, or to persist in 
a direction which it forbids. To risk oneself on such a course under the pre- 
tense of a divine vocation is to show that one has mistaken the voice of the 
flesh or pride for that of the Spirit. He is not answering a divine call when 
he disobeys those to whom God entrusted His authority and the power of 
commanding in His name. .. . There is no conscientious objection which is 
valid against the law of the Church.”* The true apostle knows how to go 
ahead without waiting for exterior authority to prod him, how to stop when 
authority asks that for the time being he go no further, how to backtrack 
without hesitation if he is shown that he has taken the wrong road, how to 
be ready to set forth again courageously in one of the directions left free to 
him, without discouragement or temper. 

The whole spiritual life is considered in the light of man’s mysterious 
incorporation into Christ. From this perspective the author has composed 
two excellent considerations, one on unconditional commitment to the 
Christian ideal, and a second on Christian asceticism. With clarity and at 
times brilliance the expanding and lengthening vision of the Christian who 

ives himself unselfishly to Christ is described along with its normal corol- 
lary, the impelling desire of living an ascetical life. These two chapters alone 
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will provide an inspiration and a real challenge to any reader, lay, religious, 
clerical. 

The later chapters are given to rather brief but —— treatment of 
humanism in its relationship to Christianity, art and ethics. For the artist he 
lays down a realistic principle which is worthy of —_ consideration. “It 
may then be necessary for the artist to have developed a high - 4 of 
purity and detachment in order that he may attain without risk of a dis- 
persion which impoverishes, that liberty without which there is no place for 
inspiration and that he may, in his creative imagination and sensitivity, live 
the most diverse experiences without exposing himself to the stain which 
debases.”® 

In the final chapter, there is a description not so much of the tasks which 
face the apostle in bringing about a Christian world, but rather of certain 
fundamental frames of mind which are conditions for reaching a Christian 
solution. Here he touches upon the tender subject of the respective roles of 
laity, clergy and hierarchy again, and the principles of solution. 

If we may say that a valid criterion for judging a good book is that it 
finds the reader constantly discovering clearly and forcefully in print what 
he has felt or known confusedly and with hesitation, then this is not only 
a good book but an excellent one. If you happen to find the dust-jacket 
repulsive and a few a errors in the text, there is no reason to 
complain. After all the translation is excellent, and the author would have 
reason to be proud of his work, if he were still alive. The Gestapo killed 
him in 1943. 

James R. Grits, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, lowa 


VISIONS AND REVELATIONS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By Father Gabriel, O.C.D. 
The Newman Press, 123 pages, $2.25. 


However much the title of this book may seem to indicate another some- 
what tedious collection of private revelations, the name of Father Gabriel 
immediately puts the mind at ease, for this able Carmelite expositor of St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross always has something more positive to 
say. Aware that many—too many—are willing and eager to swallow whole 
any and every reported apparition and word from on high, and that they 
are prompted more by a zeal for the things of God (though without what 
St. Thomas would call “knowledge”) than by malice, the author has pro- 
vided them with this timely antidote of sound doctrine. 

The supreme undertaking of every human life, he writes, is the union of 
our soul with God. This union can be attained without anyone’s ever hav- 
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ing experienced so much as a single vision, or word, or any other extra- 
ordinary divine intervention. The present volume develops this theme in 
four chapters, each of which terminates with a conclusion which summarizes 
what has just been said. 

In the first chapter the teachings of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross 
concerning visions are compared, for there seems to be a contradiction or 
opposition between these two saints on the point. St. Theresa exposed her 
views on visions in the Interior Castle, and special emphasis is given to the 
sixth mansion in uhich she spent fifteen years of her life. St. John declares 
roundly, especially in The Ascent . . . that “the soul that is pure, cautious, 
simple and humble, must resist revelations and other visions.” ‘The two saints 
are of course in basic agreement, and the differences of expression arise 
from the fact that St. Theresa was describing her own pecieeaal experiences, 
while St. John was considering visions from a more impersonal and theo- 
logical standpoint. It can easily be shown, however, that even St. Theresa 
agrees that the graces of visions are quite accidental to even the loftiest 
states of the contemplative life. 


In chapter two the author analyzes the various kinds of visions (external, 
imaginary, and intellectual) and locutions. His advice to directors of souls 
is: 1) the analysis of the goodness or badness of these manifestations need 
not be a matter of immediate concern, but 2) from the start a negative 
attitude towards them 1s imperative. The soul is to be advises to fly from 
ne without passing or even wishing to see if they are good 
or bad. 


The third chapter is entitled No admitir, “Do not receive them.” It is 
St. John’s constant refrain where visions are concerned. Do not cultivate 
them or consider them important favors. Desire them not, delight not in 
them, avoid them as much as possible; renounce and reject them. 


This common sense position of the Doctor of the Absolute is thoroughly 
theological. He perceived clearly that the soul is united to God immediately, 
in this life, only through the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. One who nourishes his spirit upon visions does not nourish it upon 
faith, which is our proximate means of union with God. It is indeed absurd 
to build upon snailidite foundations (i. e. visions) when a perfectly solid 
one (i. e. ith) exists, so St. John counsels strongly that the soul seek union 
with God by the shortest and surest way possible, by way of the theological 
virtues. 

But what if God sends the soul a vision? And if in the vision or voice 
one is instructed to practice humility or some other virtue? What if one is 
asked to undertake some arduous work for the glory of God? 


St. John does not swerve from his principles. Visions are comparable 
always to the rind, he says, and the grace which accompanies the vision is 
like the nourishing part of the fruit. One should not concentrate 7 the 
vision he has seen; nor should he even seek to remember it, or tell others 
about it (excepting of course his confessor) but rather should make use of 
the accompanying grace. A vision should merely be another opportunity for 
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an act of faith, hope, or charity. Forget the vision, and concentrate upon 
God. If the vision recommends acts m virtue, one should practice such acts 
of virtue .. . but not because a voice or vision has scmeaael it. It is always 
right to be virtuous, as all know full well without outside advice. 

What is behind St. John’s insistent opposition to voices and visions? Surely 
he admits that there are such things as authentic visions. Of course he admits 
the existence of genuine visions, but he is opposed to them in principle be- 
cause of the extraordinary difficulty of determining whether they are from 
God, from oneself, or from the devil. If they are from God, nothing will be 
lost by ignoring them for a time; he will not be offended at such conduct. 
They may be from ourselves, and if so, should be all the more avoided when 
so discerned. It is too easy a matter to deceive ourselves and to be deceived. 
The adversary knows this full well. 


As a result of these complications, the possible evil resulting from paying 
too much attention to visions and voices would seem to outweigh the pos- 
sible good that would ensue from en upon them. In the practical 
order, it can be firmly said that no visionary should ever act upon a vision 
without consulting his confessor. The life-story of St. Theresa serves to 
prove that nothing is lost, and much gained, by such a course of action. 

The duties of the director are discussed in the fourth and last chapter. 
Like a good shepherd, he should always lead his sheep to nourishing pastures 
and keep them away not only from what is definitely bad for them, but 
from all that may be merely doubtfully safe for them. In short, he must 
insist that they follow the safe way of faith. 

It is not necessary that the director of a soul be a specialist in, or have 
experienced visions and voices; it is enough—and absolutely necessary—that 
he realize their secondary character and importance, and that he be firmly 
convinced of the need of basing the spiritual life entirely upon faith and 
sound theology. (The author has mentioned earlier how great is the harm 
ensuing from a confessor’s being too gullible; in that case “the roles are 
changed, and it is the visionary who becomes the director.” The case hap- 
pens often enough to deserve mention.) The director should always resist 
the vision until he can test it, and should from the start recommend to his 
penitent a greater recollection and awareness of God. And if the vision or 
voice should have commanded his penitent to do some external good work, 
the confessor should consider the work itself, its advisability and opportune- 
ness and make his decision on purely rational grounds. 

Some souls persist in dreaming about “extraordinary ways and special 
missions,” Father Gabriel writes, “because they have never grasped the 
beauty of the life of grace, nor realized the grandeur of the mission in life 
of every contemplative soul.” These dreams may be due to ignorance, or to 
a hidden conceit, to a discontent at having to walk the path trodden by other 
saints on their way to God; here especially direction is necessary, and in- 
struction. The truth of the matter is that the mystical union with Christ 
which derives from grace is of an immensely greater value than a vision 
in which our Lord offers a soul a marriage-ring. The vision is a symbol, a 
figure expressive of union; but it is grace that brings such a union about. 
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Here then is a valuable little book that can be read with both pleasure 
and profit. Sound common sense linked up with sound theology may not 
be spectacular, but it is certainly wholesome and always salutary. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O. P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


WORLD WITHOUT END 
By a Carmelite Nun 
The Newman Press, pages, $2.25. 


Joy in the possession of a vivifying truth, magnanimity and skill in shar- 
ing the knowledge of its — seems to account for this book which finds 
the way to God’s World without End in every passing moment. 

Spiritual classics are available on the subject of divine Providence and 
conformity to the will of God. Informally and confidently out of an assured 
spiritual synthesis the author of World Without End has penned her ideas 
on the same truth and practice. “The great fact to realize,” she holds, “is 
that we begin on earth our eternal life.” 

Acknowledge “God in His place as Creator, which means not only at 
the beginning, and the end and the center, but as the forever of everything, 
and the whole perspective clears.” Where the problem is introduced early 
in the first chapter an erratum in a key word eluded proofreaders. “ ... 
many Christians, while they undoubtedly believe in the reality of a God 
of some kind, do not seem in a practical sense, to believe in His izminence.” 
(page 11). His ismanence and His transcendence too are fundamental to 
the spirit pervading the book: a reverence for the passing and a hope for the 
unending. 

World Without End runs with an at-homeness in and out, up and down, 
round and about the consequences of endeavoring to be personally realistic 
about doing God’s will. With belief in God’s being, His divine action, and 
everlasting life as the destiny of the soul, the writer would have all life’s 
experiences charged with an eternalizing current. 

Twelve essays, familiar, temperate, yet vigorous, for a year beginnin 
with May and ending in April (the why of this pattern is explained) ona 
to the individual of resolute will to use actual graces to be spiritually crea- 
tive. There is a search into ordinary obstacles. ‘The center of attention must 
change from self to God. A divided attention means divided interest and 
divided allegiance. If the natural and supernatural are viewed as exerting 
opposing claims, there cannot be constancy of purpose in action. The mass- 
habit, the crowd-complex, induces an exterior state of mind, shallow, fear- 
ful, dulled to a sense of personal power to create not something new to see, 
to hear, to handle, but something of hidden might and depth of spirit, in 
virtue true, real, and inhale 

The matter of motives is finely sifted. “When it comes to providing their 
worth” in the here and now of bearing a wrong patiently, or in carrying 
through monotonous work, are they “any stronger than pious sentiments”? 
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Mixed motives, unconsciously twisted, ineffectual motives, will they add up 
to any more than the dreaming service of introspection and vague desire? 
No power on earth can vanquish the force of a sanctity growing through 
motives of faith, hope, and love. 

Centered in God, the soul expecting eternal life out of time’s grace-trans- 
muted living will have power to do and to endure, to resolve to a new value 
what might otherwise disconcert, to convert for worship to the Creator 
what would be given the regard of an idol. 

The life of the world to come is the goal of every pathway in this. Perse- 
cutions severe and searching are testing the spirit of Christians. Dry and 
bloody martyrdom takes its heroes from the Church on earth. Though the 
sense of mass-conflict impresses, ultimately the arena of a moment’s choice 
is in a human soul. 

Popular and free as is this sharing of a spiritual conviction, it is balanced 
and sound. With the doctrinal principles which thread its pages all other 
impressions can be bound, and, it is to be hoped, sustained unto expecting 
and attaining the life of the world to come. 

Sister M. Benenicra, O.P. 
Saint Clara Convent 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


THE PEOPLE'S PRIEST 
By John C. Heenan 
Sheed and Ward, 243 pages, $2.75 


The People’s Priest is a book by Bishop Heenan, although it was written 
before his consecration. It is a book for priests and not for the laity. Its sub- 
ject matter is sacerdotal. Its atmosphere is sacerdotal; the numerous latin 
phrases scattered throughout the work would render it embarrassing to most 
of the laity. In a prefatory chapter the Bishop tells his readers what the 
book is not. Although it is addressed to priests it is not a spiritual retreat or, 
at least, a spiritual retreat as preached by a member of a religious order. 
“The reader,” says the Bishop, “will find little enough in these chapters 
about the deeper spiritual life of the priest.” His object is much more 
modest. It is to give younger priests the result of = years experience 
in the ministry. He suggests how a parish priest can seek and find perfec- 
tion in his own state. He does not tell them what to do but what to avoid, 
and so the chapters are concerned largely with failings and the sentiments 
set forth may often sound censorious. 

But what is its positive aim? It is about the qualities that are necessary for 
a successful pastor of souls. “It would be difficult,” says the Bishop, “to make 
a list of all the qualities required of a successful pastor of souls. Whatever 
these qualities are the people readily recognize them. The people instinc- 
tively see when their priest is wholehearted in his service. If one word can 
be used to describe them all it is—devotion.” 

How is this devotion of a pastor of souls attained? It is the result of the 
perfection proper to a secular priest who is a pastor of souls. A secular 
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priest is not a monk; he is a priest living in the world. Must he then attain to 
perfection in the same way as a religious does? By no means. He is expected, 
of course, to achieve perfection, but through different means. Greater per- 
sonal ——- is required in a priest than in a religious, as Saint Thomas 
teaches. Meditation, the divine office, spiritual reading, the work of penance, 
study can be accomplished perfectly by a religious, even by a religious 
woman; the sacrament of Holy Orders is not required for their perfect ful- 
fillment. But the secular priest is expected to do much more; he is ordained 
to do much more. He must always be about his Father’s business not only in 
his own inner life, but also in his outward life among the people. He is 
always engaged in his Master’s affairs when he recites the office, offers Mass, 
or meditates, and also under censorious scrutiny when he teaches in the 
parish school, visits a hospital or even walks down the street. He has more 
occasion to be in the world and among men than a monk, or even a friar 
and he has not the help of a monastery or a convent to which he may 
return. 

What sort of perfection is expected of him, or rather how does he reach 
the perfection his office demands? By the perfect fulfillment of his duties. 
What are his duties in relation to his care of souls? In the chapter entitled 
“The Priesthood,” the Bishop notes that in the ordination ceremony the 
ordaining bishop tells the ordinands what are the duties of a priest; in the 
main they are five—to sacrifice, to bless, to guide, to preach and to baptize. 
Of course these five duties are duties of all priests whether secular or 
regular, but in a more particular way some of them more intimately pertain 
to a pastor of souls since he is more closely connected with the people; by 
reason of his office the care of souls is entrusted to him directly. 

Thus the priest who fulfills these duties to the best of his ability through 
the grace of God is revered by the faithful, for such a priest is devoted to 
his people. He is fulfilling his office. 

The book is concerned in the main with the development of these five 
duties and through them the relationship of the secular eons to his people. 
He will be a good shepherd of souls if everywhere and at all times he re- 

ards himself as a man of God. All his mental and physical powers have 
oon consecrated to the highest purpose. This high purpose must rest on a 
spiritual foundation. Without this spiritual foundation he is an unsafe shep- 
herd; he robs not only himself but also his people and to a certain extent 
the Church, for the sanctity of the whole Church depends in some degree on 
the sanctity of the secular clergy since most of the parish churches are 
naturally entrusted to their care 

But the book is not concerned primarily with the spiritual side of a 
priest’s life; it stresses the external aspect, or rather the action that should 
proceed from the spiritual side. It is a sort of chart, an outline or guide to 
direct the young priest in his pastoral duties and contact with the people. 
The author insists on certain virtues and various activities which make a 
priest the people’s priest. The care of the sick and the poor, the relative im- 
portance of parish visiting and the dangers inherent in such visiting for 
purposes not parochial, the parish house and the right use of time, especially 
in attending to correspondence (in which matter the clergy do not enjoy 
a good reputation), harmony in the rectory, children and converts—all are 
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discussed clearly, strikingly, good naturedly and even humorously, even 
though criticism occasionally crops up but only to make the chapters more 

ungent. Preaching, the administration of the sacraments, particularly of 

aptism, marriage and confession are stressed together with a host of in- 
cidental points which increase the reader’s interest. There are chapters on 
work, congenial and uncongenial, and the need and danger of relaxation. 
All these things are discussed but much more and with constant emphasis 
the primacy of prayer, the sacrifice of the Mass and devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, the eternal priest. 

The book admirably fulfills its intention. It does even more, for every 
priest, not only the deems or secular priest, will find it helpful in dis- 
charging the duties of his high office. 

J. S. Consiping, O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Dominican Province. He is the author of Christian Sanctity and has written 
many articles in Flemish on spiritual subjects. 


* * 


Father Angelus Walz, O.P., professor of church history at the Angelicum 
in Rome and member of the Dominican Historical Institute at Santa Sabina, 
Rome, is an outstanding historical authority in his Order. He has published 
several critical studies on Blessed Jordan of Saxony and his latest popular 
work is the biography of Cardinal Frijhwurth, O.P. During the past year 
Father Walz’s treatise on the life of St. Thomas Aquinas made its appearance 
in English. 


* * * 


Sister M. Fulgence, O.P., translator of Father Walz’s article, is professor 
of German at Dominican College in Racine, Wisconsin, and is at present 
engaged in the translation of a spiritual biography which will be published 
in the Cross and Crown Series of Spiritual Books. 
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Editorial 


AABRWAABWBAAARAAABABBARRBRRREARRRAREBRRRERRERER ER EER EERE ERB BEERS EE ESE 


[* a previous number we announced the inauguration of an Institute of 

Spiritual Theology to be conducted at River Forest under the auspices 
of CROSS AND CROWN. Its purpose is to help the clergy and re- 
ligious to prepare themselves to assist others to come to a knowledge of 
the beauties of the inner life. Invitations were sent to the bishops and 
heads of the various male religious orders and congregations. 

The response has been very heartening and indicative of a wide- 
spread realization of the necessity of training in the fundamentals of 
spiritual theology for those who have care of souls. Forty-five students 
have enrolled, representing twelve religious institutes and several dioce- 
san seminaries. Courses have been given concerning the dogmatic 
sources of the spiritual life, the theological bases of the supernatural life, 
the canonical aspects of religious life, the psychology of asceticism, and 
the pertinent principles of psychiatry. In addition seminars have been 
held together with round table discussions on spiritual problems. 

The entire course will cover a period of three years. In 1953 both first 
and second year courses will be offered. The members of the Institute 
will go on to study the sacraments and the liturgy, the infused virtues, 
the history of spiritual theology, the works of St. Theresa of Avila, and 
the qualities and duties of spiritual directors. Guest lecturers of inter- 
national reputation have been invited to conduct several of the courses. 

On July 10 His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch celebrated Mass at 
the Dominican House of Studies and addressed the members of the In- 
stitute. He pointed out that this project fills a great need in the training 
of the clergy of the United States and marks another step in the upsurge 
of interest in the spiritual life which has been so manifest in our country 
during the last decade or more. It is a contribution towards the fulfill- 
ment of the ideal of the Order of Preachers and of all religious teachers— 
contemplare et aliis contemplata tradere—to impart to others the fruits 
of one’s personal spiritual experience and contemplation. His Eminence 
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emphasized the absolute necessity of a supernatural orientation for this 
sorry world of our time. The leaders, the teachers of men, have lost 
sight of their true destiny. Their labors and teachings have been grossly 
pragmatic and materialistic. In spite of their boasted service in the in- 
terest of science they have never learned the meaning of true wisdom 
which can be acquired only by contemplation. Contemplation, as His 
Eminence forcefully put it, leaving aside all technical definitions, is es- 
sentially the study of the world and self in reference to God. The high 
objective of the Institute of Spiritual Theology and of CROSS AND 
CROWN is nothing more nor less than to assist spiritual leaders in the 
acquisition of the divine art of contemplation. 

Joun Leonarp Ca.ianan, O.P. 












God’s Highest Creatures 


ARABWABRBWABRRRRSRBRRRARRRRREBRERERREEREESD EBB E RR EEE EREEE ESD EEDER BHEEE 


HE creatures most like God, the angels, show forth best His good- 
ness, majesty, and glory. These are His most perfect images, and 
consequently, the ones to be multiplied with divine extravagance. 


NATURE OF THE ANGELS 


Because the angels are bodiless creatures, pure spirits, it is too often 
concluded that they are supernatural beings; they are not, God is the 
only supernatural being. The angels are natural beings, they are 
creatures, they belong in our world and, indeed, dominate it; they are as 
natural as oaks, or sunsets, or birds, or men. To call them supernatural 
because they are not like ourselves is a part of that provincial pride by 
which a man puts human nature at the peak of the universe, primarily 
because he himself is a man. To pretend they do not exist because we do 
not see them is like pretending that we never sleep because we have never 
caught ourselves asleep. There would be much more sense in the angels’ 
exiling us from the world of nature on the basis of a majority vote. We 
have no monopoly on nature, not even on free will and intellectual 
knowledge in nature, we have big brothers far outstripping our puny 
powers, yet nonetheless brothers, a part and parcel of the created world 
that is so truly ours. 

Seeing ourselves from the plant or animal level, we can with reason 
marvel at the nobility of men; if the animals were capable of such con- 
siderations, they would see us as godlike creatures. Looking up at the 
angels from our level, we promptly shrink to our proper proportions; 
of all the created world, we have the least, the most earthbound, the 
feeblest of all created intelligence and love. Lest that be too humiliating, 
we can reflect that somewhat the same is true of the angels: seen from 
our level, they are creatures so wondrous as to make men doubt their 
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very existence; but seen from the heights of God they are so inadequate 
an image of His splendor as to be insignificant in comparison with the 
Infinite. 

Their Number. It was no trick to fill the heavens with a heavenly 
host on the first Christmas night. The stars that sparkle on the body of 
night are a mere handful of jewels compared to the number of the 
angels. The prophet Daniel gives only a hint of their number when he 
says: “Thousands of thousands ministered to Him, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood before Him.” * Dionysius has it right 
when he confesses: “There are many blessed armies of the heavenly 
intelligences, surpassing the weak and limited reckoning of our material 
numbers.” * All the men in the world at any time are a handful, a scat- 
tered gathering easily lost sight of in the myriads of pure spirits who 
most perfectly image the Creator of both men and angels. 

Their Variety. Variety is dear to us, as it should be, for it is dear to 
God. We appreciate changing seasons, the differences of trees, flowers, 
animals; and we are particularly grateful that all men and women do not 
look exactly alike. We like change and differences, not because we are 
fickle, or just for the sake of change, but because no one moment, no 
one climate, no one expression of beauty or goodness exhausts the pos- 
sibilities of reflection of the divine perfection. There are so many pleas- 
ing combinations of human features, so many pleasing patterns of human 
virtue, so many pleasing colors, sights, sounds, such inexhaustible aspects 
of truth, so many alluring insights into goodness. The variety of the 
world is at one and the same time a declaration of the imperfection of 
created things, each one giving us only so much, and of the extravagant 
generosity of God. 

As in numbers, so in variety, the angelic world is a splendor that dims 
the variety of the physical world into a plainness approaching homely 
monotony. There are no angelic families or races; each individual angel 
stands apart from all others more distinctly different than an elephant 
from a fly. The pleasant individual differences we notice between man 
and man or woman and woman are as far from the differences between 
the angels as is a ripple on a pond from the towering power and smash- 


* Dan. 7:10. 
® Coel. hier., xiv. 
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ing violence of a stormy sea. At each encounter in the heavenly courts, 
the angels see differences greater than those which distinguish a rose from 
a woman. The heavenly choirs are a luminous image of Divinity’s per- 
fections, stupendous in their beauty, staggering in their wide variety. 
Yet all this is no more than a foggy outline of the beauty of God. 


Their Incorruptibility. Once created, the angels live forever, depend- 
ing, as we do, on the steady support of the hand of God but on nothing 
else. All the things that pertain to us because we have bodies have no 
place in the angelic world: growth, nourishment, sickness, pain, the 
decline of old age, and ultimately death. Angels are so much more like 
God than we are that their whole being reflects something of the divine 
eternity, immortality, independence. Angels are neither old nor young, 
sick nor healthy, men nor women, infants nor ancients, tall nor short, 
fat nor thin; they are bright flames of life, unflickering, unfading, 
indestructible, flames that are fed by nothing but God. 


Angels and Bodies. The princely dignity of Gabriel standing before 
our Lady, the easy competence of Raphael protecting the young Tobias, 
the courage of Michael contending with the devil, give us some little 
vision of the nobility of the angels. We are in danger of blinding our- 
selves to that vision if we forget that these were angels stooping to our 
limitations, bowing to our penchant for thinking in pictures; thoughtful 
angels who delight us as a mother delights her infant by imitating its 
gurgling and chuckling. This is not a mother’s normal speech; nor is this 
the angel’s normal appearance. 


Angels were not made to give life to bodies as were our human souls. 
The bodies in which they appeared among us from time to time were the 
appearances of bodies taken on for our comfort; not real, but apparent, 
that we might the more easily accept the angel, his message, his com- 
panionship. None of the things that are proper to living bodies could be 
accomplished by these apparent bodies of the angels: they could not 
digest a meal, beget children, become tired, or wake refreshed from 
sleep. For us to lose our body is the tragic thing called death; the body 
belongs to our integrity, without it we are not men and women but 
disembodied souls; we are only half ourselves. It is hard for us not to feel 
a little sorry for the angels’ lack of bodies, forgetting that if the impos- 
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sible thing happened and an angel had a real body, it would not be 
benefited but debased by that fact. Its completely spiritual nature in its 
independence and power has no need of a body. It can get far more 
done than any strong man, indeed than any material force. It is free 
from the barriers that the physical inevitably imposes on our knowledge 
and our love; free from the sluggishness, fatigue, and distraction that 
make our lifetime harvest of truth so skimpy; free from the frustration 
inherent in all our loving gestures of union, of all the feeble faith that 
supports our love, of all the helplessness that is our love’s bitterest fruit. 


Not even a child is puzzled about how an angel gets its clothes on 
over such huge wings, for it is clear to everyone that the wings we give 
to angels are a symbol and nothing more. The swift flight of a bird con- 
trasted with the trudging step of a man is a fitting symbol of smooth, 
untrammeled, rapid movement, and so a centuries-old expression of the 
celerity of angelic passage. In our own times, we might appeal to the 
soundless swoop of a diving jet plane to help our stumbling minds to 
follow the flight of an angel; we would come closer to reality by follow- 
ing with a flick of the eye the almost instantaneous thrust of lightning. 
We have the most accurate measurement of that angelic progress in the 
time it takes our own minds to jump from city to city, across oceans, 
over five, ten, or fifty years; for it is thus that an angel moves. 


Angels and Place. In our thinking about the angels, we must draw 
much more on our knowledge of God than on our knowledge of men, 
for the angels are finite pure spirits modelled on the infinite Pure Spirit. 
We do not locate God by surrounding Him, He is not contained within 
the easily discerned outlines of a body, a town, a country; He is where 
He works, and so is everywhere, for nothing can continue to be unless 
it is supported by His omnipotence. Neither can we locate an angel by 
surrounding it; it, too, is a pure spirit. To ask where an angel is means 
to ask where it is working; only thus is an angel in place. Obviously no 
piace can be too small for an angel, no place too big, no place too distant; 
for with the angels, it is not a question of squeezing a body into uncom- 
fortable quarters, of spreading its arms wide to cover more territory, or 
easing it out of a town quietly. No angel is everywhere, for no angel iS 
God, no angel is omnipotent; but neither is an angel human, to be 
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circumscribed by the length of its arms or the horizons of eyes. It is 
pure spirit, to be limited in place only by the degree of the power and 
perfection proper to the nature given it by God. 

There is a fascination for us in thinking of the angels, a fascination 
that springs from the fact that a healthy mind welcomes nourishing 
truth as enthusiastically as a healthy stomach welcomes a hearty meal, 
with the difference that there is no such thing as a stufied mind. The 
more of truth we learn the hungrier we get, though the happier and 
more satisfied we are. These angelic big brothers of ours have much for 
our learning: much of God, whose closest image they are, and much of 
ourselves, to deflate our pride and stimulate our humility as we learn 
from them how dim a light marks out our path and how wavering a 
heart supports our love. But to learn any of the lessons there to be 
learned, we must remember that angels are not God, neither are they 
men. 


Tue ANGELS’ KNOWLEDGE 


Their Manner of Knowing. God knows Himself perfectly and know- 
ing Himself knows all else. We never do know ourselves directly, we 
learn of ourselves, like any outsider, from the things we do; and our 
conclusions usually contain a good margin of flattering error. The 
angels, like God, do know themselves directly; like us, they know 
nothing else from knowing themselves for, like us, they are not the 
source of creatures but part of the family of creation. Divinity is the 
creditor of the angels as of us; from the infinite intellect which God 
is, they too borrow a limited intelligence and hold it on the terms of 
God. Though the amount of their loan is so very much greater, it is 
true of angels as of us that they have limited intellects, they are not 
intelligence itself. We walk through our days with the impact of the 
world beating on our senses like a pelting rain drumming at a window 
pane. From this downpour, properly filtered, we quench our mind’s 
thirst, though it is dangerous business for the same flood furnishes us 
with all the risks of deception from the wandering phantasms that take 
over so completely in the dreamers or the insane. God and the angels 
live their eternal lives in perpetually sunny weather, with never a drop of 
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this rain falling into their world. As Gregory has it: “Man senses with 
the brutes, and understands with the angels.” > 


We are vagrant prospectors searching the world for effortless strikes 
that will give nuggets of truth, but actually subsisting on the flakes and 
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dust that make up our usual find. We spend our lives in laborious ‘ 
attempts at a piecemeal assembly of the pattern of truth from the I 
shattered fragments that fill the world about us. Men search the earth | 
for their knowledge, for we are close to the earth; but for the source of ( 
the angels’ knowledge we must look not to earth but to God, for angels |g 
are close to God. As creatures less than the angels sprang from the mind ; 
of God into physical existence, from that same divine source, they sprang y 
into intellectual existence in the minds of the angels. i ¢ 

The angels’ knowledge, then, is all that ours is not: accurate, com- 

plete, absolutely firsthand, coming to them directly from First Truth . 
itself. All this, not by way of a special gift but by natural right; by the |g 
very fact of their purely spiritual nature, their proper way of knowing |, 
is by ideas infused into their minds by God. As the years roll by, we may | ¢ 
become learned or even wise, but our knowledge and wisdom are the f 
product of the years and of our labors with many a weed harvested; 
along with the good grain of truth. The angel has all his knowledge in I 
the first instant of his life; whenever, through all his ageless career, an e 
angel uses any one of those infused ideas there is no laborious thinking p 
involved. The thought of an angel, swifter than light, deeper thana) =, 
sword thrust to the heart, an intuitive plunging to the very depths of } 7 
truth, leaves no room for doubes for error, for indecision. : @ 
We who achieve so little wisdom and so painfully are decidedly t 
interested parties in any discussion of the mind of the angels. They are v 
our only intellectual relatives in the whole of creation, relatives who} tl 
have millions to match our intellectual pennies with no possible threat to bod 


that great wealth of theirs. Moreover, we do not stand far off n) 
poverty’s frustration at the walls of snobbery or the great distances of | 


social strata; these intellectual brothers of ours slip in and out of our | p 
days with an ease and intimacy unknown to the most loved members of | B 
our immediate family. We should know more about them and, almost | 0 


instinctively, we want to know more about them not only because they} ¢ 
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can do so much for or against us but also because they are all so very 
close to us and to our living. 


Some of them are friendly with that staunch friendship that endures, 
even heightens, throughout our weaknesses, our failures, our pettiness, 
our positive malice, so friendly as to be on guard for us twenty-four 
hours in the day. It is good to know the powers of such friends, good 
for our courage, for our hopes, for our loneliness, for our self-respect. 
Other angels are relentlessly hostile, fired with a hate we did-nothing to 
generate and which we can not dissipate by apology or appeasement. 
They will stop at nothing less than our total destruction, and even that 
will not satisfy but rather intensify their hate. In sheer self-defense, we 
cannot disregard the information possessed by such an enemy. 


What They Know. We may be only mildly interested in the fact that 
an angel knows itself immediately and perfectly, that seeing itself as the 
divine image, it knows God, and that it has complete and intimate 
knowledge of other angels; though by this we miss all the implications 
for our own humility, the substantiation of our dreams, and the inherent 
frustration of our love’s desire to know all. But we must come up 
sharply alert at the angels’ knowledge of this physical world of ours. 
In that regard, they approach closest of all creation to the instant, 
omniscient comprehension of God. They know the details of the 
physical world, not through the often murky filter of sense and imagina- 
tion but directly, without possibility of incompleteness or distortion. 
They know the world, all of it, not in the blurred fashion of a 
dilettante’s surface expertness, nor in the vague general way of a mind 
that is just too tired to keep its hold on details, but sharply, concretely, 
with firm mastery. They know, in other words, more about all the 
things we have so laboriously studied through the centuries, and know 
them better than we ever will however more centuries are at the service 
of the labors of the minds of men. 


About ourselves, the angels know all there is to be known from the 
post of an observer who needs no relief, misses nothing, forgets nothing. 
Beyond that, the angels, all of them, easily penetrate into the regions of 
our imagination and memory, areas about which the human observer 
can only guess; which means that our daydreams are not purely private 
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affairs but are shared by the whole of the angelic world. Our senti- 
mental journeys into the dear days of long ago are never solitary trips. 
We are not nearly so much alone as we imagine, whatever the hour or 
the place. In relation to the friendly angels, this is to our infinite comfort, 
and often enough to our acute embarrassment; while it brings home 
clearly our weak defenses against the hostile horde of devils, the help 
we unwittingly and constantly give to our bitter enemies, and our own 
desperate need for help from powers on a par with these enemies who 
so completely outmatch us. 

The angels can introduce pictures into our imagination, they can 
reach into the storehouse of memory and parade the past before our 
mind’s eye; but there the great natural powers of the angelic world 
grind to a halt before the impregnable sovereignty of our mind and our 
will. Not even the highest of the angels know what a man is going to do 
next; the most gifted of the angels cannot know what I am thinking at 
this moment. In this privacy of soul, we are the equals of the angels; 
this territory is inviolable to all but almighty God himself. Such is the 
stature of man’s dignity. We are spiritual as well as physical; we are 
free; our mind and will are not to be tampered with by any created force. 
So our thoughts, our deliberate desires, our loves are our own; for them 
we ourselves must take full credit or full blame. The angels can suggest 
through imagination and memory, they can coax, entice, threaten, or 
frighten through these avenues of our sense nature, but we are the ulti- 
mate masters in command of our lives: 

Both angels and men bow down in humble union in matters of faith. 
Here every truth is God’s secret, not to be discovered by anyone less 
than God, not to be known unless God himself make the truth known. 
That the divine life can be and is shared, that heaven’s welcome waits 
for those who welcomed God, that hell’s misery confirms the sinner’s 
choice, that the Son of Mary is also the Son of God, that the living 
Christ is present in the Eucharist, that Calvary is renewed in the Mass, 
that grace pours into the soul through the sacraments ~ all these the 
angels know only as we do: by believing on the word of God. Angels 
are a part of nature, as we are; their powers are natural powers. What 
they have of the supernatural, whether it be life, truth, action, or goal, 
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is theirs only through the boundless generosity of the only supernatural 
Being, God himself. 
ANGELIC Love 

Just as in us, the sweep of knowledge marks out the horizons of love, 
so in the angels, to match that superb knowledge second only to God’s, 
there is a driving power of appetite that comes closer than anything else 
in creation to imaging the power, the intensity, the constancy and finality 
of the divine will. Knowing a little, we can love a little; loving a little, 
we insist on knowing more of that lovableness; knowing more, we love 
more and insist again on more knowledge that there may be more love. 
The heart never actually outruns the head, for to love we have to see 
and the heart has no eyes. To know something of the magnificent per- 
fection of angelic knowledge is to prepare oneself for the breathless rush 
of angelic love. 

The angels are not driven to their activity by a knowledge outside 
themselves, directed by another intelligence, as are the plants; they are 
not caught up necessarily in the immediate appeal of this or that par- 
ticular good, as are the animals. Rather, like us, they are free agents; 
their love is their own. They can take or leave any good that creation 
has to offer. The explanation of this is roughly paralleled in our capacity 
for vision. Our eyes can see brown, black, purple, blue, violet, and all 
the rest precisely because they are not determined to any one of these 
things but to color in general, any color and all colors; if they were 
made only for brown, they would see nothing else. Our wills, and those 
of the angels, are not fixed to any one good, but to good, any good and 
all goods, even the infinite good; and so our wills and theirs can reach 
out to any good, or they can reject any good save goodness itself seen 
nakedly in the vision of God. 

But angels are creatures; they are not God. Like ourselves, they can- 
not rest content within themselves without excluding happiness and 
making a home for misery. Like ourselves, they must reach outside 
themselves for the lovableness that will still the insistent demands of the 
will. Only God is totally sufficient unto Himself, for only God is 
infinite goodness and only God has no end to attain but only goodness 
to share. Only God is home for the love of the angels, as He is for our 
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love; they too must make their way home or remain forever exiles, 
wanderers in a world as empty and cold as a prison cell, for love’s fire is 
the divine flame or it gives no warmth. 


To the appreciation of our nobility be it said that the angels are no 
more free than the least of men. Liberty does not come in spoonfuls, it 
is not doled out in differing degrees; it is magnificently full or it is non- 
existent. We are, then, no less responsible than the highest angels for the 
use we make of that liberty and it is this awful splendor of responsibility 
that frightens men into an attempt to deny their humanity. The record 
of our use of it gives us grounds primarily for humility, since we are so 
often wavering, weak, timid, both in our virtues and our sins. The 
angels suffer no such imperfections: their virtues are gestures of sweep- 
ing grandeur, their sins plumb the depths of the malice of hell. The 
movement of their wills, in other words, is a worthy complement to the 
instantaneous perfection of their knowledge. 


It is an awesome thing to be loved or hated by an angel; one hardly 
less overpowering than the other. Nothing will come up to change that 
love or hate; there will be no belated discovery of goodness or evil, no 
error of judgment to be corrected, no rival to detract from the totality 
of love’s embrace or hatred’s spleen. The angel loves or hates instantane- 
ously, with all the intensity of its unimpeded nature; irrevocably, with 
utter generosity or malice, in a roaring flame of consummation of its 
desire. This is the way we think of our love in its springtime vigor, the 
way we dream of love in its perfection; but we know in the depths of 
our hearts that only God can make it come true in us and we are 
astounded that even God can work such a wonder within us. We are 
so easily afraid of utterly final surrender, so aghast at reckless gallantry, 
so cautious in giving, so demanding of gifts. 

The angels’ love and hate suffer no limitation from physical causes, 
the limits that are perpetually insisted on in us by our bodies. We can 
be terribly angry, but for just so long; new joys can dim the sorrow 
that provoked anger, new sorrows swamp the old in their magnitude, 
old joys come back to dim the memory of injury; or we just get too 
tired by the violence of anger to seek the revenge it demands. Our love 
suffers the same distractions, the same rivals, the same opposites, and 
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even the same fatigue. There are no such passions in the angels, for they 
are pure spirits, unencumbered by anything of the physical; in them 
there are only those corresponding movements of the will for which we 
have no other names than the tags we have put on the movements of 
passion: love, hate, desire, aversion, joy, sorrow and all the rest. Clearly, 
the fury of a devil far surpasses the anger of the loudest, most violent, 
most vicious of men; quite aside from its superior intensity and whole- 
heartedness, there need be no lessening of it, no end to it; indeed, it is 
certain that it will never be less consecrated to destruction than in its 
first moment. So too the love of an angel reduces the breathless wonders 
of our love’s first moments to the echo of a whisper, to a light dimmer 
than a candle’s light in the heart of the sun. 

There are love and hate in the world of the angels, love and hate that 
separate angels into the world of heaven and the world of hell, bring- 
ing home to us the humbling lesson that even the greatest of God’s 
creatures can fail; it is only God who cannot. There is among the angels 
an evil love which was the undoing of the very best, the most perfect of 
them, a love that was hatred of self by its very refusal to look beyond 
the staggering beauty that was God’s gift to the angels. That hating self- 
love gave birth to unremitting hatred of God, the Giver of the gifts 
that so blinded the vision of these evil angels, a hatred of their fellow 
angels who saw beyond the gift to the splendor of the Giver, and a 
hatred of men and of all the things that God had made. There is in the 
world of the angels a glorious love, an utterly unselfish love that ushered 
angels into the family of God and the life of heaven for all eternity, the 
love that fulfilled even angelic desires and completed their imaging of 
the magnificence of the Godhead. 


SIN OF THE ANGELS 


Before the Fall. The world of the angels was not always so rent 
asunder by the brutal violence of sin. From all eternity and beyond all 
time the intense life of the Trinity filled up the infinite measure of the 
Godhead before ever there was a creature to image that boundless per- 
fection. When, in God’s generosity, the time came to share that good- 
ness God made the world, all of it, not a part here and a part there, but 
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all of it, the angels along with the rest of creatures. As they came from 
the hand of God in that bright morning of the world, the angels were as 
clean as a dawn at sea; sin was an unknown stranger in a world that God 
looked upon and saw that it was good. 

Indeed it was good, superbly good, divinely good, and at its very 
best in its angelic details. The creative word of God brought the angels 
into being free of all spot or taint, with innocence as deep in their 
nature as it is obvious on the face of a sleeping child; they were perfect, 
with absolutely no defect. Concretely, that means that in the first in- 
stant of their lives, the angels’ minds were fully possessed of all their 
natural knowledge, their love instantly went forth to wrap itself about 
all that was good; they were, from the very first moment of their lives, 
in full possession of natural happiness, with nothing lacking, nothing to 
fight against, nothing to labor for, no steps to be taken. This was the 
springtime of the world and never since has spring matched the ex- 
uberant joy of this first blossoming. 


Within the limits of nature, there was nothing more that could be 
given to the angels; natural resources had been tapped to their utmost, 
natural capacities for happiness had been exhausted, natural joy could 
not bear the slightest increase. But God, who made nature, is not im- 
prisoned by His creation, He is not held within natural limits. All that 
had been given to the angels was still not enough for the generosity of 
God. Divine wisdom devised a way to give infinitely more than the 
fullest cup of natural happiness, to give a share in the life, the action, 
and the goal of God. For the angels that same first instant of fullest 
natural happiness was also the first instant of their supernatural life; they 
were created in sanctifying grace. 


On this level of divine life, there was indeed much still to be had, 
there were steps to be taken, a goal to be won. By this gift of shared 
divine life, the angels faced the terrific risks of virtue and vice, of merit 
and demerit, of heaven and hell; for heaven is natural only to God 
Himself. To all the rest of us, angels included, the glory of heaven is 
the final fruit of the seed of grace, the reward to be merited by our own 
actions flowing from the life-giving principle of grace. It does not be- 
long, to us, it is not thrust upon us, but by the kindness of God it can be 
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had for the taking. The angels had the same terrifying responsibility of a 
final choice between heaven and hell, between God and creatures; not 
all of them chose well. 

Their Moment of Trial. The natural happiness of all the angels was a 
possession impregnably secure; if they had been created in glory, it 
would have been even more impossible for them to lose that super- 
natural happiness. The goodness and beauty of God, once seen face to 
face, suffer no rival and cannot be rejected; it is only by a creature’s 
deliberate rejection that God can be lost. Some of the angels, we know, 
did reject God. Like us, all of them had the gift of grace and with it the 
divine virtues of faith, hope and charity; these were the instruments by 
which they were to build their eternal mansions in heaven. Without 
them, they would be utterly helpless to advance towards God, as would 
we; with them they could know God as He knows Himself, love Him 
as He loves Himself, and walk confidently home in the strength of His 
strength. The point is that they faced a moment of trial and assumed 
full responsibility for the outcome of that trial. 

It need only have been a moment. Unlike us, there was no necessity 
in the angels for the long period of trial that makes heaven so uncertain 
to our flickering strength. We fall and, by the grace of God, rise again 
only to find our stumbling hearts tripping us up again; perhaps the 
greatest splendor of our long fight comes from the unyielding courage 
that is willing to try again and again despite the testimony of the years 
to the feebleness of our defenses. The angels suffer none of the obscurity 
of ignorance, none of the violence of passion, none of the inconstancy 
of will which so weaken our strongest efforts. In them, as in us, grace is 
the perfection of nature; their supernatural life is the story of the divine 
perfection of their natural powers. Their supernatural love, then, is also 
an instantaneous, complete, irrevocable embrace. For them one act of 
charity is decisive for all eternity; there is no dallying by the angels in 
the face of a choice of heaven. In that one instant the time of their trial 
was over; one instant marked the end of their merit; in one blinding 
flash of love, their place in heaven was fixed forever. 

Probably the pattern of supernatural splendor in the angelic world 
parallels the natural, though this is guessing at the gifts of God; the 
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lowest angel could, receiving greater gifts of grace, easily surpass the 
Seraphim. But since each of the good angels rushed to the embrace of 
God unhindered and with all the intensity of its being, it can be rea- 
sonably supposed that the divine design matched the splendid variety of 
the angelic natures with proportionate perfections of the divine life of 
grace. Here there would be no question of laggards and enthusiasts; 
according to the degree of grace given, each angel, with the full fury of 
its nature, rushed wholeheartedly to the welcome of God or, in the same 
kind of headlong plunge, spurned Him utterly to concentrate wholly on 
itself and so to destroy itself. 

The consequences of this single moment of trial of the angels are 
staggering. There is no such thing as a second chance for an angel, no 
period of contrition and penance. Their freedom from ignorance and 
passion, their instantaneous grasp of truth remove all possibility of a 
change of will for them. They love or hate at once and beyond recall; 
they are as fixed by that instant as we are by death. When the moment 
had passed, the sinless angels were securely at home with God, and 
forever sinless. God, once seen, shrinks all rivals to their proper insig- 
nificance. It is not only true that the angels will not sin; they cannot sin 
now that heaven has been attained and in that very impossibility they 
are most wholly free. To choose what defeats the deepest desires of the 
will, to turn from goodness to evil, is not liberty but its abuse; a truth 
that needs no argument for the sinner as he writhes in the chains his sins 
have forged for him yet goes in shamed disgust to sin again. 

The evil angels, in that first instant of their abuse of liberty, rejected 
God. Caught in a deliberate fascination of their own beauty, they 
refused to look to that beauty’s source, refused to seek for happiness 
outside their own satisfying self, and so attempted to find in themselves 
what can be found only in God — the answer to the will’s divinely given 
desire for goodness without limit. These devils can now sin all they like, 
and know themselves less free with every sin; the abuse of liberty 
mounts with each sin, the chains grow more galling, the self-imposed 
slavery more bitter, and the hatred more consumingly intense. ‘Their 
choice was freely made, abusing liberty, and it is eternally confirmed to 
make up hell’s most despairing torment. 
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Unkemptness is a common note of all sins; they are all born in 
disorder and rollick through dishevelled days to a climax of shabby dis- 
integration that can no longer keep up the pretense of self-respect. Dirt 
and decay are steadily more familiar companions from which only dark- 
ness gives a momentary escape in forgetfulness. This unkempt note is 
particularly evident in the sin of the angels, not only because disorder 
is in such marked contrast to that superbly ordered world, but funda- 
mentally because the angel faces the psychological impossibility of 
choosing evil. They cannot make the fatal error of seeing good where 
none exists and so take evil to their hearts. To sin at all, the angel has to 
take an embraceable good, but in a disorderly fashion, with a deliberate 
uprooting of that loved good from its proper place. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the bad angels introduced chaos into the divine neatness of 
the universe and that darkness and disarray are the atmosphere of hell. 

A Sin of Pride. To exclude evil as a possible choice of angelic sin 
seems to limit the angelic horizons of sin extremely. Actually the limits 
are much narrower than this would indicate. None of the wide fields of 
sin opened up by the seductiveness, fear, or violence of the passions 
was possible to the angels; as pure spirits, without bodies, the appeal of 
the senses which is passion’s domain is outside the world of the angels. 
The only avenues of rebellion for them were the purely spiritual ones 
of pride and envy. When we stop to realize that only a fool is envious 
of a good infinitely beyond his reach, we see that the angels would sin 
by pride or they would not sin at all. Surely they had much to be proud 
of, and there was more reason for pride as the scale of angelic perfection 
soared to the highest of the Seraphim. The very perfection of the angels, 
in other words, exposed them to the constant danger of the gifted, the 
danger of enchantment with the splendor of the gifts to the denial of 
the Giver. 

Granted that first sin of pride in the angels, envy is ceaselessly busy 
in all directions. Pride hurled them down and in their fall they passed 
rank after rank of less perfect angels, down past the best of men, 
beneath the feeblest infant barely clinging to life, even below the most 
hardened sinner who still has the breath of life in him. All these are still 
recipients of the gifts of God; all of them have heaven either in their 
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grasp or still within their reach; yet all of them are so much less than 
what these angels could once have been. 

That a mere man, the lowest of intellectual creatures and so far 
beneath the devils in natural gifts, should, by the grace of God, go 
beyond the limits of nature to eternal life in the home of God is galling 
to the devil and a constant prod to his envy. That this particular soul 
should reach such heights, triumphing over Satan’s diabolic genius, is a 
bitter humiliation and added fuel to the fire of his hatred of God. Both 
that envy and hatred are fed by the devil’s disgust with the sins of men. 
True, he knows that he is guilty of all the sins he induces men to com- 
mit, but that guilt is a far cry from any affection for the things that so 
easily enslave a man. A man surrendering to the allure or violence of 
passion, immersing himself in the world of the sense, playing the slave 
to things designed to serve him — all this is revolting to the devil’s purely 
spiritual nature even when he is playing the principal part in bringing 
about such a degradation of a man. His utter disgust with the depths to 
which man can sink is still more reason for his envy that such creatures 
can still aspire to heaven while Satan himself must grovel eternally in 
hell. 

All these grounds for envy and hatred would hold even if only the 
least of the angels had sinned. According to the probable view of some 
theologians, we must start not with the least but with the greatest of 
angels in reading the story of evil. It was Lucifer, the highest of the 
Seraphim, the most perfect image of God in all creation, who took the 
road of pride to eternal misery- By his example and exhortation, some of 
every angelic hierarchy joined him in the self-sufficiency that would 
exclude God. Not that there was a rousing campaign for evil in the 
angelic courts. Time is our burden; it is for us to deliberate and proceed 
by argument. It would be an affair of a moment, enduring eternally, 
with a leadership of brilliant intelligence. Our Lord has told us of the 
“everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels,” * 
indicating a leadership in hell. “The order of divine justice,” says St. 
Thomas, “exacts that whosoever consents to another’s evil suggestion, 
shall be subjected to him in his punishment; according to II Pet. 2:19: 


® Matt. 25:41. 
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‘By whom a man is overcome, of the same also he is the slave.’ ” * The 
greatest creature God created spurned his Creator; those who followed 
him are his slaves, not catering to his comfort but augmenting his 
misery. 

Number of Angelic Sinners. By far the greater part of the angels won 
their way to heaven; for the rejection of God is too violent a perversion 
of nature to achieve a wholesale victory without such allies as ignorance 
and passion. It is a different matter with us. We grow up so reluctantly, 
so easily slip back into the irresponsibilities of immaturity, and all our 
sins have an air of the immature, the incomplete, the underdone about 
them. We start all our actions from the senses; stopping at that starting 
point, refusing the labor and responsibility of going beyond that to the 
strong domain of reason, is the general story of most of men’s sins. Be- 
cause it is so much easier to start a thing than to finish it, much of men’s 
lives never gets beyond the level of the senses; so sin is easily common 
to the majority of men, but a shocking exception in the world of the 
angels. 

There are devils enough, however, to make the working out of our 
salvation a task to be approached in fear and trembling. These are 
enemies from whom we can expect no quarter. Hatred has put the full 
force of the splendid perfection of angelic nature to work for our 
destruction, for the sin of the angels took nothing away from their 
natural perfection. They still have that encompassing knowledge, that 
power to affect and penetrate our senses, our memory, our imagination, 
that movement swift as thought, that ageless experience, that unweary- 
ing vitality, that shrewd intelligence so far above our own. What they 
have lost only serves to make them more dangerous enemies, for it is the 
supernatural that has been stripped from them: the supernatural love 
with its blossoms of peace, joy, mercy, kindness; the supernatural 
knowledge of the mysteries of faith with its revelation of the nobility of 
man in the light of the splendor of God; the supernatural hope that 
keeps despair and all its collapse of the defenses of virtue safely at bay. 
Only the mercy of God restrains the violence of the devil’s hate of us. 


Consequences of Their Sin. There is nothing of joy in the devil’s 


“Summa theol., Ta, q. 63, a. 8. 
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enduring natural perfection. Take the matter of his great knowledge as 
an example. There is no happiness in a creature’s grasp of what is on its 
own level or beneath it; that happiness is to be found only in reaching to 
what is above the creature. With ourselves this is clear, though the 
embrace of the opposite error is a modern tragedy on a huge scale. The 
fact remains that there is no more than a passing exhilaration in our 
knowledge of the details of the world about us; there is a more lasting 
satisfaction in what knowledge we can gather of the angels, for they are 
above us in the scale of perfection. But it is only in our knowledge and 
love of God that we can rest; at every other level we must substitute the 
pursuit for the goal to ease the gnawing discontent of our empty hearts 
and heads. For the devils, there is no happiness in knowing others of 
their kind, no happiness in their profound knowledge of men and of the 
world. None of these are above them and they have forever excluded 
God. 

Joy is a stranger to hell not because it primly avoids so evil a place but 
because, paradoxically, the miserable in hell will not tolerate its presence. 
All the inhabitants of the infernal regions are there by their own free 
choice; the essential step in the process of gaining admission there was 
the deliberate exclusion of the sources of joy. There is also a kind of 
sorrow that is barred from hell by unanimous agreement. It is the sor- 
row unknown to the innocent and impossible to the damned, the sorrow 
that pours its bitter waters over our soul to kill every least sprig of joy 
and make a desert waste out of our hearts; yet if the flood be deep 
enough, it will deposit new, rich soil for an even more abundant growth. 
This is the sorrow of remorse, the sorrow for the guilt of the sins we 
have committed. That guilt turns all the world gray and changes every 
ordinary source of joy into an escape route for the impossible flight 
from ourselves. If we are sorry enough, sorry to the length of perfect 
contrition, the sun shines again and joy beats at our hearts for the smiling 
welcome which is its right. We can be forgiven and guilt can be de- 
stroyed. There is no such prospect on any of the horizons of hell. 

The sorrow that rules the skies of hell is hopeless, despairing, as cold 
and barren as a leaden sky in November. The sorrow that belongs in 
hell is a sorrow for punishment, not a sorrow for guilt. The devils are 
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bitterly sorry that happiness is forever lost to them, bitterly resentful of 
the limitations that punishment places on their angelic natures. There is 
nothing they can do about remedying that sorrow; indeed, there is a 
violent rejection of the very notion of doing the only thing that would 
remedy such sorrow: contrition, repentance of the sins that brought it 
about. Their bitterness turns penetratingly on themselves, leaving them 
without even that small, fictitious comfort of putting the blame on some- 
one else. 

We think of the devils as being in hell and so we should, for that is 
where they belong because of the guilt that destroyed God’s life within 
them. But there is another count on which the devils, some of them, are 
to be found not in hell but wandering the earth; that is the divinely 
ingenious purpose of exercising men in virtue. Even by their sin the 
devils did not become altogether useless in the working out of the pur- 
poses of the universe. It is God’s wise and universal plan that inferiors 
be led to their perfection by their superiors. That responsibility rests on 
the whole angelic world and is accomplished directly and joyfully by 
the good angels leading men to God, indirectly and in spite of them- 
selves by the bad angels in their testing, and thereby strengthening, the 
virtues of men. It is a further humiliation to these sinfully proud spirits, 
that they should be reduced to little more than exercise boys to the con- 
ditioning of the race they so envy and for which they have the utmost 
disgust. 

The devils in the world are by no means on vacation from hell. 
Wherever they are that fundamental and unending sorrow of hell which 
consists in the loss of God is their close companion. Wherever they are 
they are keenly aware that the humiliation of a spirit’s limitation by so 
material a thing as fire awaits them and the infernal fence of fire that 
supernaturally marks the narrow boundaries of their eternal cell is as 
galling a memory and a forecast on earth as it is an actuality in hell 
itself, ° 

WALTER Farre.t, O.P. 
_® This article represents the chapter entitled “The Angels” which will soon appear in 
The Way of Life-The Summa Simplified, published by the Confraternity of the 
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Living the Rosary 
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HE world-famous artist Fra Angelico was a Dominican priest who 

loved to preach Jesus Christ by painting pictures of the chief events 
of His life. In these pictures Fra Angelico very frequently put St. 
Dominic on the scene. St. Dominic lived more than twelve centuries 
after Jesus, yet Angelico put him into the pictures as though he had 
actually been on earth with Christ, following Him and taking part in 
everything He did. 

For example, there is Fra Angelico’s painting of Jesus carrying His 
cross. The Mother of Jesus walks a step or two behind Hin, filled with 
compassion, experiencing His sufferings with Him. But St. Dominic 1s 
there also, meeting the two as they advance along the sorrowful way 
and intensely experiencing their sufferings. Dominic is re-enacting the 
mystery in his own soul, as though he had really walked to Calvary with 
Jesus and Mary centuries ago. 

Likewise, in a painting of the crucifixion, Fra Angelico places St. 
Dominic at the foot of the cross, kneeling on the ground, his arms 
around the cross as if to draw its full meaning and value into his soul. 
His face, uplifted to the crucified Savior, expresses all the pain and com- 
passion and love which the saint is experiencing. He seems to be asking 
what he can do to bring the benefits of this crucifixion to the world. 

Again, the artist has St. Dominic at the manger in Bethlehem along 
with Mary and Joseph. In Dominic’s figure we can read the same faith 
and love and adoration that we see in Mary and Joseph. 

Dominic is also at the empty tomb of Jesus on the morning of the 
resurrection, listening to the words of the angel as he tells the holy 
women, “He is risen, he is not here, behold the place where they laid 
him. But go, tell his disciples.” * And, no doubt, at these words St. 
Dominic receives the inspiration to go tell the world about it. 

* Mark 16:6-7. 
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By putting St. Dominic into these pictures, Fra Angelico undoubtedly 
intended to teach that it was St. Dominic’s custom to relive the great 
mysteries of our Lord’s life in his meditations, as though he had actually 
been on the scene with Christ. 

This was the custom not only of St. Dominic, but of many other 
saints as well. St. Francis of Assisi put himself on the scene of the 
Nativity with the help of the Christmas crib, which he originated. Every 
Catholic relives the passion of Jesus, as though he were actually present 
on the scene, each time he makes the stations of the cross. St. Bernard 
seems to indicate that he, too, acted out the mysteries, for in a sermon 
on the annunciation, he very vividly brings that sence to life: he is 
present when the angel Gabriel addresses Mary; he listens breathlessly 
to every word of the conversation between the two; then eagerly, earn- 
estly, he cries out to Mary, “Hurry, Lady, give your reply. For on your 


9 


word depends the salvation of your whole race.” ? 


In another sermon St. Bernard recommends this same procedure to us. 
He says, “The Word was made flesh, and still dwells among us. He 
dwells in our memory, He dwells in our thoughts: for He descends 
even to our imagination. In what manner, you ask? Truly, lying in the 
manger, reclining in the virginal lap, preaching on the mountain, spend- 
ing the night in prayer, hanging on the cross, turning pale in death, free 
among the dead, and commanding in hell: but also rising on the third 
day, and showing to the Apostles the place of the nails, the signs of 
victory, and at last in their presence entering the secret places of heaven. 
Which of these things should not be truly, piously, conscientiously 
pondered in thought?” * 


The Church in her liturgy in the course of each year relives all the 
mysteries of our Lord’s life: the annunciation in Advent, His birth at 
Christmas, His childhood in January, His passion in Lent, His resurrec- 
tion and ascension in Paschaltide. 


So also, every Catholic in his recitation of the Rosary, relives these 
same mysteries of the life of Jesus. 


The purpose of this article is to explain a method for reliving the 


*St. Bernard, Missus est, V1, PL 83, 753. 
*St. Bernard, de Aquaeductu, PL 443, 1016. 
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mysteries of our Lord’s life in our Rosary meditations as though we 
were actually on the scene. 

We shall first explain the twofold purpose of mental prayer and then 
give the method for reliving the mysteries, showing how it very well 
achieves the purposes of mental prayer. 

In mental prayer we achieve these two results: first, we come into in- 
timate contact with Almighty God through faith, hope, and charity, 
which are the chief vital functions of our supernatural life of grace; 
secondly, we acquire an intimate knowledge of Jesus Christ, and are 
thus inspired to imitate Him who is the model for living this life of 
grace. 


MENTAL PRAYER AND Contact WitH Gop 


Mental prayer is a running conversation with God which is carried 
on without words. St. Theresa of Avila says, “Mental prayer is nothing 
else, in my opinion, but being on terms of friendship with God, fre- 
quently conversing in secret with Him, who as we know, loves us.” * 

All prayer is loving conversation with God, our Friend. Vocal 
prayer uses words to lift the mind and heart to God. Mental prayer 
lifts mind and heart to God without words; because of the intimacy of 
love, no words are needed. 

Thus mental prayer is the contact of friendship. Mind and heart are 
lifted to God without words in a union of friendship, for the soul 
realizes that God is eager for this union of love with the soul. 

A soul on earth can come into such contact with God only through 
the exercise of the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Mind and heart 
can be lifted to God only with the aid of these three virtues. These 
virtues are called theological because God is their direct object; they 
bring us into direct contact with Him. 

With the aid of faith the intellect knows God. With the aid of hope 
the will confidently aspires to God and as it were stretches forth to 
reach Him. With the aid of charity the will actually reaches God; love 
lifts the soul to direct union with God. 

If mental prayer is actual contact of the mind and heart with God, 


* Life, chapter 8. 
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mental prayer necessarily involves faith, hope, and charity, for while we 
are on earth it is only through these virtues that we can contact God. 
The purpose of mental prayer is therefore to make these three virtues 
as active as possible in our lives. 


These three virtues are habits infused by God into the soul. As 
habits they can lie dormant in disuse or they can be very active, almost 
constantly producing acts of faith, hope, and love. Since acts of faith, 
hope, and love bring the soul into direct contact with God, the more 


active these virtues are in our lives, the more intimately we live in union 
with God. 

Mental prayer, therefore, is faith, hope, and charity at work, keeping 
mind and heart in contact with God. When these virtues are in con- 
stant use in one’s life, that person lives in the presence of God, in con- 
tinual actual contact with Him in the conversation of love. 

The best subject of mental prayer, at least for beginners, is Jesus 
Christ. For we can reach God only through Jesus Christ, who said, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” > Mind and heart must be occupied 
with Him, for He said, “He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.’® 
Therefore in the method for reliving the mysteries of the life of Christ 
through the Rosary we put ourselves in the presence of Jesus with the 
help of faith, hope, and charity, and thus maintain contact with Almighty 


God. 


MENTAL PRAYER Inspires IMITATION OF Gop 


Besides bringing us into actual contact with God, mental prayer gives 
us the intimate knowledge and love of God which inspire imitation of 
Him. For we must be perfect, as also the heavenly Father is perfect. 7 

To imitate the heavenly Father, we must imitate Jesus Christ, His Son, 
who said, “He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” * Thus we see the 
importance of a deep and loving knowledge of the mysteries of our 
Lord’s life. 


The mysteries of our Lord’s life have an intimate personal meaning 


SJohn 14:6. 7 Matt. 5:48. 
*John 14:9, * John 14:9. 
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for every Christian. The events of the gospel story and the persons in- 
volved in these mysteries contain a promise of what is to happen in our 
lives. Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the Apostles, and the other gospel characters 
who benefited from the presence of Jesus, are models or exemplars of 
what is to happen in the souls of Christians till the end of time. 


Jesus Himself, of course, is the supreme exemplar. St. Paul says that 
the Christian is to “be made conformable to the image of His Son, that 
he might be the firstborn amongst many brethren.” ® The Christian in 
the state of grace is another Christ. The Christian is like Christ, because 
Jesus is “full of grace and truth” “and of His fullness we have all 
received,” 1° 


Through sanctifying grace the Christian shares in the very life of 
God. Jesus is full of grace and truth; both grace and truth are necessary 
for forming the life of Christ in our souls. Grace makes us adopted sons 
of God, but only in the image of Christ, the natural son of God. We 
can be the sons of God only in conformity to the truth found in Christ. 

Therefore we cannot grow to the fullness of the life of Christ except 
by imitating the example of Christ. We must do as Jesus did; we must 
live as He lived. When we are in the state of grace and do as Jesus did 
and for supernatural motives, Jesus does these things in us; He lives and 
works and grows in us. 


Therefore the best guaranty we have that we will continue to live 
Christ’s life of grace and grow in it, is to do as Christ did, to follow His 
example, to relive His virtues, to “put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” ** St. 
John says, “He who says that he abides in Him, ought himself also to 
walk just as He walked.” “By this we know that we are in Him.” ” 


But we will not do as Christ did, unless we keep His life constantly 
before our eyes. Nor is it enough to have before our minds mere dead 
facts about His life. It must be prayerful consideration; it must be a 
living of the life of Jesus as seen in meditation, consideration of His life 
in such a way that it will effectively inspire imitation. The Rosary, 
when it is properly said, provides this living meditation which inspires 
action like that of Christ. 


°Rom. 8:29. Rom. 13:14. 
* John 1:14, 16. %Cf. I John 2:6, 5. 
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Tue Rosary, THE Mass, AND THE OTHER SACRAMENTS 


From what has been said we can see that the Rosary is an aid in 
getting the full benefits of the Mass and the sacraments. We receive of 
the fullness of the grace of Christ above all through the Mass and the 
sacraments. But the truth of Christ must go along with this life of grace, 
so that it will be lived properly. That is one reason why the Mass is not 
limited to the bare essentials of the sacrifice, but is accompanied by in- 
structions in truth, as found in the epistle and the gospel. The instruc- 
tions tell us how to live that grace, that supernatural life, which is 
brought to us by the Mass. The grace brought by the Mass will not have 
its fullest possible effect unless one knows how to live his share in the 


life of Christ. 


The Rosary supplements the instructions in truth so necessary for liv- 
ing the life of grace by providing additional meditation upon these 
truths. The sacraments are all-sufficient for their immediate purpose: 
ex opere operato, without fail, they bring graces into souls. But medita- 
tion on the truth of Christ is necessary for the ultimate and full fruits of 
those graces. If the sacraments are the chief source of the supernatural 
life of Christ in souls, meditation helps to bring that life to its ultimate 
growth. For the chief vital functions of that life are faith, hope, and love. 
And faith, hope, and love, which in one way or anotherinspire and com- 
mand all the other virtues, involve a certain minimum amount of medita- 
tion or conscious consideration of divine truth, which in turn inspires a 
reaction of the will. 


The Rosary, when well said, provides more than the minimum of 
meditation necessary. It provides meditation in abundance, and thus 
brings a quicker and surer use of that grace which is Christ’s life 
within us. Therefore the Rosary is intimately related to the Mass and 
the sacraments, for by presenting the truth in such a way that it inspires 
living the life of grace, it is a valuable aid in bringing to their full de- 
velopment the graces brought by the Mass and the sacraments. 
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SAINTS AS EXEMPLARS 


Jesus Himself, “full of grace and truth,” is the perfect model of all 
that His grace can do for us if we cooperate with it and live the life of 
grace. However, the other gospel characters and the saints are also 
models to be imitated. 

To get the full benefit of the grace of Christ which makes us sons of 
God in the image of Christ, we must keep in continual contact with 
Christ. The lives of the other gospel characters, and especially the life of 
Mary, exemplify to us the ways of keeping in contact with Jesus. The 
things these people of the gospel did, the situations in which they found 
themselves, their ways of acting toward Jesus, the things Jesus did for 
them, are frequently to be repeated in our lives. Their lives present ex- 
amples of what the grace of Jesus will do for us, if we act towards Him 
as they did. 

Therefore when we relive the mysteries of Christ’s life as St. Dominic 
did, using a method like the one we shall explain, we put ourselves in 
the same relationships towards Jesus that we find exemplified in the lives 
of the gospel characters whom we see in the mysteries. We act towards 
Jesus as they did, making the same sort of acts of faith, confidence, love, 
adoration, humility, and obedience. 

Thus the mysteries of the life of Christ have a personal meaning for 
every Christian. They contain promise of what the grace of Christ will 
do for us, if we imitate the truth we find in Him. That is why in the 
prayer usually said after the Rosary (the Collect for the feast of the 
Most Holy Rosary) we ask God that by calling to mind in the most 
holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary the mysteries of the life, death, 
and resurrection of His only-begotten Son, we may be given the grace 
to imitate what these mysteries contain, so that we may obtain what 
they promise. 


RELIVING THE Mysteries oF THE ROSARY 


Before explaining the method of reliving the Rosary mysteries, it is 
important to emphasize that in saying the Rosary properly, we do not 
think of the words of the Our Father and Hail Mary. While our lips 
recite the words, our minds think about the mysteries of our Lord’s life 
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and our hearts are inspired by these thoughts. 

In the method we shall explain, faith, hope, and charity are active in 
putting us into the contact of friendship with God and we are inspired 
to imitate Jesus Christ in all His virtues. 

The method for reliving the mysteries of the life of Christ in the 
Rosary involves three steps: observe, judge, act. 

Observe: With the help of the memory and imagination look at the 
scene of the mystery to see what is going on. For example, put yourself 
on the scene of our Lord’s birth at Bethlehem as though you were really 
there, and watch what takes place. 

Judge: See what personal meaning the event has for you. Is there any 
character in the scene whose place you can take, whose part you can 
play? 

Act: Act the part of the character whom you have chosen. Put your- 
self in the place of the one whom you have chosen, whether it be Jesus, 
or Mary, or Joseph, or someone else, and do as he or she did. 

Thus, in the first glorious mystery you observe what is going on; 
you see how Jesus, risen from the dead, shows His glorious wounds to 
the doubting Thomas. Thomas, at last believing that he can put his 
fingers into the wounds in the hands of Jesus, falls on his knees before 
Jesus in love and adoration and says, “My Lord and my God.” * 

That is your cue for action. You judge that you must “be not faith- 
less, but believing.” '* You do as Thomas did; you fall on your knees 
and adore your risen God, saying, “My Lord and my God.” 

Observing the scene of the mystery will usually inspire an act of pro- 
found faith in the mystery. Judging the mystery’s personal meaning in 
your life will ordinarily give rise to hope of the fulfillment of the 
mystery in your life. The third step, action, will usually be an act of 
love or an act of some other virtue inspired by love. Sometimes faith, 
hope, and charity will act simultaneously; sometimes one will act more 
predominantly than another. A few examples of the method in use will 
bear this out. 

In the first step we observe what takes place in the mystery as though 
we were actually there when it takes place. The memory recalls what 


* John 20:28. * John 20:27. 
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we know of the gospel story of the mystery and the imagination brings 
it to life. We watch what goes on; we listen to what is said. Usually it is 
enough to observe only a few details: for example, in the third joyful 
mystery we observe a young mother kneeling on the ground before her 
newborn Son. 

But at once faith gives new life, real life, to this mere picture of the 
imagination. Our faith knows why this mother kneels before her own 
child with the most profound reverence. Her child is God. The mother 
must adore her God, even though He is also her Son. 

The second step of the method comes spontaneously: we judge im- 
mediately what we must do: we must imitate the mother and adore her 
child, for He is our God, born of Mary for our sake. 

At once we proceed to the third step. In our mind and heart we do 
as Mary does. We adore her Son with all the intensity of our faith and 
love. We prolong this faith and love as long as we can, kneeling in 
adoration with Mary for the duration of the whole decade of the 
Rosary, if possible. 

Faith makes us an actor on the scene and our cue for action is, “Bow 
down and adore Him.” The mere sight of this mother adoring her Son 
sends us immediately to our knees in adoration and love. We live the 
mystery with faith as long as we can. 

But if our faith seems to tire and the divine mystery begins to fade, 
perhaps the observing of other details of the scene will bring it back to 
life. For example, we see a little child who, though helpless in His swad- 
dling clothes, yet His mighty power is praised by His angels in the skies 
as they sing, “Glory to God in the Highest.” 

As we picture these details in the imagination, our faith penetrates 
their meaning and, like the shepherds who came over to Bethlehem, we 
“understand the word which was spoken to them by the angel.” ?* The 
child is wrapped in swaddling clothes because He is a human being; but 
angels in the skies sing His praises lest we forget that He is God. 

Thus faith, aroused by the memory and the imagination, grasps the 
great mystery of the Incarnation and penetrates ever more deeply into 
its meaning. The mystery comes to life for us and we act our part in it. 


*® Luke 2:14. 7 Luke 2:17. 
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With faith we linger over the details of the mystery; like Mary we 
ponder them in our heart. We pass on to further details only when nec- 
essary to give new life to the mystery. 

We see a child concealed in a manger, because His star in the east 
has betrayed His hiding place to us. We are on the scene as though it is 
happening just now, not centuries ago. Like the shepherds, like the wise 
men, and above all like His mother, we bow down in adoration before 
our King. 

As we observe with profound faith the scenes of the various mysteries 
of the Rosary, we discover more and more that the mysteries have per- 
sonal meanings in our spiritual life. We realize that the mysteries of the 
life of Christ are really, as St. Paul says, “the mystery of Christ in 
you.” '’ The mysteries of Christ are not complete, as far as we are con- 
cerned, until we have learned to act our part in them, so that they can 
bear their fruit in us. They are not complete till we accept the invita- 
tion they offer and so obtain the promise they hold for us. 

Thus, when we relive the joyful mysteries of the Rosary and observe 
with profound faith how the almighty and everlasting God offers 
Himself to the world as a tiny child, so lovable, so easy to reach in His 
mother’s arms, we realize that He is definitely offering Himself to us 
personally, He is promising us a share in His divine life. 

We see the divine Child in the manger; with faith we adore Him 
because He is God as well as man. As we adore Him, we realize ever 
more clearly that Jesus took our human nature so that He could give us 
a share in His divine nature. That is the deeper, personal meaning this 
mystery holds for us. As St. Augustine expressed it, “God became man 
so that man could become God.” ** We realize the meaning of the words 
of St. Peter, “He hath given us most great and precious promises, that 
by these you may be made partakers of the divine nature.” ”° 

How our heart leaps up at such a thought! The goodness of God who 
gives such promise to us! Relying upon this goodness and these prom- 
ises, our hope spontaneously leaps into action. Our faith in the mystery, 
our understanding of its personal meaning for us, naturally spring into 
hope. 


“Col. 1:27 (original Greek). * Sermo 13, de Tempore. * II Peter 1:4. 
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Hope brings desire and confidence: we desire, we look for, we boldly 
ask for the fulfillment of the mysteries in our life. God, who “inhabiteth 
light inaccessible,” *° who is infinitely above us and unspeakably great, 
has come to earth as a tiny babe and is easy to reach in His mother’s 
arms. We see the possibility of reaching God, so we stretch forth to 
Him with hope. 

Then hope spontaneously springs into love: for when we see how 
good and lovable He is who offers Himself to us, we cannot help loving 
Him in return. And love completes our contact or union with God; love 
lifts us to Him. 

A few more examples will show how we find the personal applica- 
tions the mysteries hold for us and thus inspire us with hope and love. 

In the second joyful mystery we observe Mary’s visit to her cousin 
Elizabeth. We hear Mary greet her cousin. We see how at the sound of 
Mary’s salutation, the unborn son of Elizabeth, John the Baptist, is puri- 
fied and filled with grace in his mother’s womb. We hear Elizabeth say 
to Mary, “Behold as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in my 
ears, the infant in my womb leaped for joy.” ** 

At once we judge what this means to us: just as John the Baptist was 
filled with grace when Mary visited his mother, so too we can be filled 
with grace when the Mother of Jesus comes into our life. So with great 
desire and confidence we cry out to Mary, in the words of the Canticle 
of Canticles, “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come.” Pay me a visit, heavenly Mother. “Let thy voice sound in 
my ears” ** and I too will be filled with grace and purified. 

In the third joyful mystery, when we observe the scene of the 
Nativity of Jesus, and see how the divine Child calls the shepherds to 
Bethlehem, sending His angel to them to announce His birth, we judge 
that Jesus calls us to Himself even as He called the shepherds. No need 
to fear anymore; the mighty, terrifying God has become a tiny, lovable 
babe in His mother’s arms. We realize that to us as well as to the shep- 
herds the angel says, “Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.” ** With bold hope and confidence we go over to Bethlehem 


wak..F Tam, 6:16. *™ Luke 2:44. 

* Cant. 2:10. The Church does this very thing in the Liturgy when she relives the 
Visitation on July 2. 

* Luke 2:10. 
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and find the Child with Mary His mother, and joyfully receive Him 
from her. 

Again, in the fourth joyful mystery we find personal meanings for 
our own life. We observe the old man Simeon who for years had longed 
to see the Savior. So great was his desire to see Him, that the Holy 
Spirit had promised Simeon that he would not die till he had seen the 
Savior. And now we watch as God fulfills His promise. Simeon meets 
Mary and Joseph as they bring Jesus into the temple and takes the Child 
into his arms. 

As we watch these things, we realize that God always keeps His 
promises. We remember that He has made similar promises to us. He has 
promised that we, too, like Simeon, will see the Savior, face to face in 
heaven, if on earth we fervently desire to see Him and if like Simeon we 
are just and devout. When we judge these things, hope springs up in 
our heart, we fervently desire to see our God, we confidently ask the 
grace of some day seeing Him in heaven. Like Simeon, we learn to have 
but one real desire in life: to see our God. To Mary, we cry out: “Give 
Jesus to us, as you gave Him to Simeon. Show unto us the blessed fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus.” 


Oruer Virtues Broucut into ACTION 


When faith, hope, and love place us in the presence of Jesus as we 
relive the mysteries in this way, we learn from Him how to be perfect 
even as the heavenly Father is perfect. As we watch Him in our medita- 
tions, our love for Him makes us imitate Him, we consult Him on ways 
of making ourselves ever more worthy of His love and friendship, we 
learn from Him, the Truth, how to live all the virtues of the life of 
grace. We find more and more ways in which we are part of the mys- 
teries of His life. 

For example, when we relive the sorrowful mysteries and observe the 
bitter sufferings of Jesus, it is meaningless for us to watch these things 
with vivid imagination, unless we judge them to find in what way we 
are part of the mystery. Watching our Lord’s sufferings is profitless to 
us, unless we realize and admit that we are the cause of those sufferings; 
our sins were the reason why the Son of God was delivered to death; 
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we are the guilty ones who should be enduring these things. 

Then we act accordingly: we repent of our sins and resolve to avoid 
in the future “crucifying again the Son of God and making Him a 
mockery;” ** or again, our faith in the divinity of this Man of Sorrows 
inspires us to hope for forgiveness; or the realization that just as each sin 
that we commit renews in its way the passion of the Lord, *° so too any 
reparation we make offers Him consolation in His sufferings, for as His 
knowledge of our sins made Him sorrowful unto death, so too, His 
knowledge of our reparation gave Him consolation even in the midst of 
His sorrows. 

Thus, as we relive the sorrowful mysteries with faith, love of Christ, 
inspired by the sight of His sufferings for us, puts into action the virtue 
of penance, with its acts of contrition, purpose of amendment, and 
reparation. 

Other virtues are similarly commanded by charity. For example, with 
the eyes of faith we observe how the almighty Son of God is scourged, 
mocked, spit upon, crowned with thorns. We reflect that through His 
infinite power He could by the word of His mouth angrily destroy His 
tormentors. Yet we see Him meekly and patiently enduring all these 
things, without the slightest trace of anger. 

We judge that all this patience is for our sake, to show us how to act 
in similar circumstances, “for the anger of man worketh not the justice 
of God.” *° We realize how far we fall short of this example of patience 
and meekness. Impatience and anger rise in us over the smallest things. 
But despite our imperfection we are filled with hope for improvement, 
for the patience of Jesus is the strength that shall overcome our 
weakness. 

Our action is immediate: we resolve to conquer anger and impatience. 
In the hope of acquiring this virtue of meekness in which we are so de- 
ficient, we cry out to the Lord, “Make me meek and humble of heart. 
Give me patience.” Love of God, inspired by the sight of Jesus who was 
so patient for us, drives us on to the acquisition of meekness and 
patience. 


* Heb. 6:6. 
* Cf. Pius XI, Miserentissimus Deus. 
*° James 1:20. 
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Inspiration for every type of virtue can be found as we relive the 
mysteries of our Lord’s life in this way. When we observe a virtue in 
Jesus, or Mary, or some other person in the mystery, the judgment 
which follows is usually admiration of the virtue and desire for it, along 
with a realization of our deficiencies in it. This realization gives rise to 
a spontaneous request for the grace to acquire the virtue more perfectly 
and to a determination to work for its acquisition. 

Sometimes we make an immediate act of the virtue which we observe, 
sometimes our action is a rehearsal for future action. Thus, when we 
observe Mary’s eager readiness to do the will of God, expressed in the 
words, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord”, ** we do as she did; we put 
ourselves in her place and make a similar act of devotion; we put our- 
selves at the service of God, saying, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord.” 
Again, in the first sorrowful mystery, we observe Jesus in agony, faced 
with the will of the Father that He should die. The will of the Father is 
so difficult for Jesus to fulfill that He prays for its removal, “Father, if 
it be possible, let this chalice pass from me.” ** But because He is so 
prompt to do the will of the Father at all costs, Jesus immediately adds, 
“Not My will, but Thine be done.” *° 

We judge the scene. We realize that we, too, are often faced with the 
difficult will of the Father. So that we will always fulfill promptly the 
will of God at all costs, we put ourselves in the place of Jesus as we 
relive the mystery and say as He did, “Not my will, but Thine be done.” 
Thus we rehearse for future action, so that we will know how to act 
when the difficulties of life come. 

By living the mysteries of Christ in our meditations, we learn to live 
them in our life. The life of Christ in us thus grows quickly so that we 
become true sons of God “made conformable to the image of his Son; 
that He might be the firstborn among many brethren.” *° 


A PosstsLE DANGER 


The method for reliving the mysteries of our Lord’s life which has 
just been described involves the use of the memory and imagination in 
re-creating the scenes from our Lord’s life as though we were there, and 


* Luke 1:38, 8 Matt. 26:39. * Luke 22:42. © Rom. 8:29. 
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then acting accordingly. Some will object that the use of the imagina- 
tion in prayer is dangerous, and should not be encouraged. 

The use of the imagination is dangerous if it remains mere use of the 
imagination; that is, if one merely builds up beautiful pictures and 
admires them, without drawing any benefit from them. A person may 
be deceived into thinking he is making an excellent meditation, whereas 
all he is doing is admiring a picture he has conjured up for himself. This 
is to observe the scene, without judging it to find its meaning in one’s 
life, and without taking any consequent action. 

Psychology teaches that the imagination plays a part in all human 
thinking. An image in the imagination can give direction to a thinking 
process. Just as picturing an obscene event in the imagination can be 
enough to start a series of vicious thoughts and actions, so also to pic- 
ture an event in the life of Christ can be enough to evoke acts of faith, 
hope, love, obedience, and numerous other virtues. 


ACQUIRING A STORE OF IMAGES 


By frequently reliving the mysteries in the Rosary, we build up habits 
to be used both in future meditations and in future living. We acquire a 
store of images in the memory — images concerning events in the life, 
sufferings, and resurrection of our Lord; images which can be recalled at 
a moment's notice. But these images should not be mere beautiful pic- 
tures to admire; rather, they should be images which will habitually 
evoke from us spontaneous acts: acts of love, adoration, humility, or 
some other virtue. 


Let us take as an example the image of Jesus in the Garden of Olives, 
flat on the ground, adoring the holy will of the Father, saying, “Not 
My will, but Thy will be done.” Just to bring that image to mind should 
suffice to arouse our will to an act of submission to the will of the 
Father, similar to the submission of Jesus. Thus, in a flash our meditation 
produces fruit; no need of long drawn-out reasoning; only a momentary 
thought of the obedience of Jesus and our will produces a similar act 
patterned after the act of Jesus. 


Again, let us consider the image of Jesus crowned with thorns and 
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Pilate saying as he presents Jesus to the people, “Behold your king!” ** 
As soon as this image is brought to mind, habitually our will bows be- 
fore the King, saying, in effect, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.” 
Lastly, the picture of Jesus showing to the doubting Thomas the 
wounds in His hands and sides, will immediately bring from our heart 
an act of faith and adoration like that of Thomas, as he fell on his knees 
saying, “My Lord and my God.” 

Images such as these stored up in our memory sum up, as it were, in 
capsule form, whole meditations. Perhaps in the beginning the threefold 
process of observation, judgment, and action will be gone through 
laboriously. But the meditation can be preserved for future use in the 
form of an image or picture which will promptly evoke an act of virtue 
as soon as it is called to mind. 

Images, painstakingly acquired through much reading of the gospels 
and long meditations can reproduce the whole meditation and all its 
fruits in the flash of a second or two of thought. The image is recalled 
and almost instantly it inspires a fervent act of virtue: hope, contrition, 
joy, thanksgiving, or whatever other act the image will suggest. The act 
of virtue inspired by the image is often expressed in the form of an 
ejaculation, such as “My Lord and my God,” “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord,” “Thy kingdom come.” 

In this way, meditation carries over into one’s whole day. The images 
acquired during the period set aside for meditation or reliving the 
mysteries of our Lord’s life, are used over and over again at odd mo- 
ments during the day, and thus we learn to “pray always.” * 


LIVING IN THE PRESENCE oF Gop 


When we relive the mysteries, Christ, who is God, is the subject of 
our meditations. We relive the details of His life in His presence and 
thus dispose ourselves so that He can make us the object of His good- 
ness and His attentions, as were the people who walked the earth with 
Him and whose parts we play as we re-enact the mysteries. Faith, hope, 
and love bring us into intimate contact with Christ. 


* John 19:14. 
® Luke 18:1. 
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As the late Master General of the Dominicans, Archbishop Gillet, 
said in his encyclical letter on the Rosary, “Each mystery is a living 
‘presence’ in which we go from Mary to Jesus, who leads us to God 
present in us, in the very depths of our souls, and gives us over to the 
inspirations of His Spirit.” ** Then at last, like St. Paul we can truly say, 
“I judge not myself to know anything . . . but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” *# 

Paut Hinnesuscu, O.P. 
St. Vincent Ferrer Rectory 
River Forest, Illinois 


* Gillet, The Revivified Devotion and the Apostolate of the Rosary, The Rosary 
Press, p. 17. 
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Ruysbroeck The Admirable 
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UYSBROECK is one of those mystics who are surrounded by no 

earthly glamour. He was not a celebrated preacher of Crusades 
like St. Bernard, nor the founder of an Order, nor an intimate of Popes 
and princes. Though in his later years his advice was sought by people 
from all over Europe, his life was mostly hidden — hidden from the 
world, hidden with Christ in God. 

Born in 1293, he was a son of what may well be called the mystical 
period of Europe par excellence, of that fourteenth century to which, 
belonged John Tauler and Suso, St. Catherine of Siena and Mother 
Julian, as well as a number of pseudo-mystical sects. Mysticism was in 
the air, so to speak. The world — and the official side of the Church as 
well — presented a picture of strife and decadence, from which souls 
desirous of a better life sought refuge in union with God. 

We cannot be sure exactly what was the reason that caused the 
eleven year old boy to leave the home that his mother had made for him 
in his native village of Ruysbroeck and to join his uncle Jan Hinckaert, 
a priest of St. Gudule, at Brussels. It may well have been that it was the 
first stirrings of grace that led the quiet boy to seek a life of greater 
discipline and self-denial than was possible in the all too tender care of 
his mother. In his uncle’s house and at school he received the education 
necessary for an aspirant to the priesthood and even in this early period 
his holiness of life must have been noticeable, for it seems to have been 
the reason why his mother followed him to Brussels. As it was not 
thought desirable that she should live with her son, she retired to a 
beguinage in the neighborhood. She had not the happiness to see her son 
raised to the priesthood, for she died before his ordination; and Ruys- 
broeck himself was wont to tell the story to his friends how he had seen 
the soul of his mother freed from purgatory after his first Mass. 
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The rhythm of his life is a perfect illustration of the teaching of St. 
Thomas that action leads to contemplation and that contemplation again 
finds its fulfillment in the apostolate, for the first twenty-five years of 
his priestly life were devoted to his duties of state and controversy with 
the pseudo-mystic heresies of his time. In 1343 he retired to the hermit- 
age of Groenendael, accompanied by Jan Hinckaert, another friend, 
Franco de Coudenberg, and several likeminded souls, and there they 
lived a life of almost unbroken contemplation. In the last decades of his 
earthly existence the fame of his wisdom had grown so that he exercised 
an ever more fruitful apostolate of teaching, both by the written and 
the spoken word, showing a multitude of souls the way to perfection and 
union with God. 

This is the object of all his works, which are far less inaccessible than 
one would expect from Maeterlinck’s fanciful description of his “strange 
prose, dark as the fearful void into which he is gazing, resembling that 
fierce cold which reigns above all our images, with blue lights flashing 
over the black frosts of abstraction.” ! It is hard to conceive of a more 
misleading presentation of the writings of the great Flemish mystic. 
Far from gazing into a “fearful void,” he was saturated with the doc- 
trine of the Church and favored with the experience not of the God of 
the philosophers, like Plotinus, whom Maeterlinck quotes extensively, 
but of the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. Equally misleading is Maeter- 
linck’s picture of the famous Prior of Groenendael as a monk, “alone and 
which yet “receives, all 


> 


poor,” with “his mind, ignorant and simple,’ 
unconsciously, dazzling sunbeams from all the lonely, mysterious peaks 
of human thought.” * As we have seen, Ruysbroeck was neither alone 
nor ignorant, nor did he require to receive mysterious sunbeams, but he 
had certainly read the great spiritual classics such as St. Augustine and 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Richard of St. Victor and St. Bernard, whose in- 
fluence mingled with the wisdom the Holy Ghost is wont to impart to 
all true contemplatives. 

In the genuine Christian tradition Ruysbroeck conceives the spiritual 
life as a continuous progress in which certain stages are clearly marked. 
But in his teaching the traditional schema of the threefold way, purgative, 
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illuminative, and unitive, is somewhat modified. In The Adornment of 
the Spiritual Marriage he describes it thus: “The life of beginners, which 
is called the Active Life, and which is necessary for all men who wish to 
be saved. Secondly. . . the interior, exalted, and God-desiring life, at 
which men may arrive by their virtues and by the grace of God. 
Thirdly . . . a super-essential, God-seeing life, which few men can attain 
or taste, by reason of the sublimity and high nobility of that life.” In 
the first chapter of the same work he lays down the conditions essen- 
tial to the spiritual life. “For all who wish to see in a ghostly and super- 
natural manner, three things are needful. The first is the light of divine 
grace; the second is a free turning of the will to God; the third is a 
conscience clean from any mortal sin.” 

These three conditions are admirably selected so as to close the door 
to all pseudo-mysticism, which raises its head in our time as much as it 
did in the time of Ruysbroeck. Divine grace distinguishes Christian 
mysticism from ‘natural’ mysticism; it is the conditio sine qua non of all 
true mysticism, which can never be replaced by the most subtle 
“methods” of Buddhists or Sufi. The turning of the will to God shuts 
out Quietism, for the mystical experience is the meeting between God 
and His rational creature and though the creature is here “passive” 
(patiens divina as Pseudo-Dionysius expresses it), yet the condition of 
this divine action on the soul is a perfect conversion of the will towards 
God. The third thing needful, so often disregarded by would-be mys- 
tics then as now and really contained in the second, is a pure conscience, 
that is to say a morally blameless life. It sounds all very commonplace 
and, moreover, very laborious. But it cannot be emphasized too often 
that there is no easy shortcut to the mystical life. Unless we are content 
to walk in the well-trodden paths of laborious virtue and self-mastery 
we shall never get there and we may fall into the trap of illusion, as did 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit who, as Ruysbroeck says, “would be free, 
without the commandments of God, and without virtues; and empty 
and united with God, without love and charity.” It is probably due to 
the dangers of their teaching that the Flemish mystic treats the initial 
stages of the spiritual life with particular emphasis. He sets before us our 
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Lord as our example, especially in three things: humility, charity, and 
patient endurance. 

There were, he tells us, several kinds of humility in Christ; two ac- 
cording to His Godhead, in “that He . . . took upon Himself that very 
nature which had been banished and cursed to the bottom of hell . . . so 
that now any man, either good or evil, can say: Christ, the Son of God, 
is my brother” and in “that He chose a poor maiden, and not a king’s 
daughter, for His mother.” In His humanity, His humility showed itself 
in His subjection to the Old Law and to His Mother and St. Joseph; and 
His charity and patient endurance were made manifest throughout His 
life. If a man is securely grounded in humility, then this “humble heart 
receives three things: it becomes more radiant and enlightened by grace, 
it becomes more ardent in charity, and it becomes more fruitful in per- 
fect virtues and good works.” 

Spiritual light, charity, virtues, good works: the way that Ruysbroeck 
traces out for the soul is admirably balanced; action and contemplation, 
the work of God and the work of man, all have their rightful place in 
the life of the spirit. Nor does he overlook the authority of the Church 


— to which he explicitly submitted all his writings — and the life-giving | 
sacraments; his own devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was intense and | 


it inspired some of his most beautiful pages; for “the humble man is 
meek, reverencing Holy Church and the sacraments.” From this hu- 
mility springs obedience which, in its turn, deepens and reveals humility, 
and “from this obedience springs renunciation of one’s own will and 


one’s own opinion, for none can submit his own will in all things to the | 


will of another, save the obedient man. . . and by renouncing self-will in 
doing, in leaving undone, and in suffering, the material and occasion of 
pride are wholly cast out, and humility is made perfect.” 

To him virtue is the one secure foundation of the spiritual life and he 
never tires of singing its praises. Yet he knows that we can never attain 


virtue by trusting in our own powers, but we must cast ourselves whole- | 


heartedly on God: “If a man thinks upon the good which God has done | 


to him, and his own failing; then he must pour himself forth into the 


generosity of God, taking refuge in His faithfulness and His mercy.” | 
God will give him the strength and courage to detach himself entirely : 
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from creatures and to subject his body by penance, so that it will give 
up its sinful propensities and let itself be governed by reason. Only when 
this has been achieved will he be able to enter what is ordinarily called 
the Iluminative Way, but which Ruysbroeck describes as “an inward, 
lofty, God-desiring life, which all cannot reach, but which many men 
attain through the moral virtues and inward zeal.” 

For this life, too, he lays down three conditions. “The first,” he 
writes, “is the light of divine grace, and this in a more lofty degree than 
that which we can experience in the outward and active life... . The 
second thing is the casting out of all distracting images and attachments 
from the heart, so that the man may be free and imageless, released from 
all attachments, and empty of all creatures. The third thing is a free 
turning of the will, with a gathering together of all our powers, both 
bodily and ghostly, cleansed from every inordinate love. Thereby the 
will flows forth into the unity of God and into the unity of the mind, 
and thus the rational creature may obtain and possess the most high 
unity of God in a supernatural manner.” 

Here we have already a very exalted doctrine which in part belongs 
indeed to what is usually called the Illuminative Way, but which over- 
laps also with the Unitive Way. The casting out of images‘and the 
emptiness from creatures are characteristic of Ruysbroeck, as they are, 
for example, of Master Eckhart and, later, of St. John of the Cross. True 
contemplation cannot exist if the mind is filled with imagery, however 
holy; much less, if inordinate attachments to creatures hold heart and 
imagination captive. The prominence given in so much of the hagio- 
graphical literature to visions, locutions, revelations and the like often 
obscures the minds of many to the essence of contemplation and of 
mysticism. The true characteristics of mystical experience are not these 
unimportant accessories, but the illumination of the understanding and 
the enkindling of the will by love. As we shall see, Ruysbroeck is very 
clear and insistent on this. This does not mean that he has not himself 
experienced the delights of ecstasy and other extraordinary states which, 
by the way, he assigns to his “God-desiring life.” His descriptions of 
them certainly sound authentic. He writes of the “Wound of Love,” 
so often described by the mystics: 
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When the inmost part of the heart and the source of life have been 
wounded by love, and one cannot obtain that which one desires above all 
things . . . pain comes forth. . The desire of the open heart, and the 
stirring of the divine rays cause a ‘a perpetual pain... . If, then, one cannot 
achieve God and yet cannot and will not do w ithout Hie. from these two 
things there arise in such men tumult and restlessness. . . . In this state there 
are sometimes spoken from within sublime and salutary words, and singular 
teachings and wisdom are given. In this inward tumult one is ready to suffer 
all that can be suffered, that one may obtain that which one loves. By this 
fierce ardor and this impatience, some men are at times caught into the 
spirit above the senses; and there words are spoken to them and images . 
shown to them, teaching them some truth of which they or other men hav e 
need, or else things that are to come. ... If they are bodily i images, they are 


received in the imagination. . . . If it ‘be an intellectual truth .. . this is re- 


ceived in the understanding; and the man can clothe it in w ords so far as 
it can be expressed. . . . Sometimes a man may also be drawn above him- 
self and above the spirit . . . into an Incomprehensible Good. . . . And none 
can work this in man without intermediary . . . save God alone. It is called 
Raptus. 

But immediately Ruysbroeck utters serious warnings. All these states, 
though they may produce great good in the soul, have equally great 
dangers. There is the serious physical danger to health. Ruysbroeck has 
little sympathy with ecstatics who give in to the bodily weakness so 
much that their health is seriously damaged. One must not give way too 
much to this state of ecstatic love, for he writes, “Though he dies well 
who dies of love, as long as a tree may bear good fruit, it should neither 
be felled nor uprooted. . . . All men who burn in the fury of love must 
pine away in that state; but those who can govern themselves well do 
not die.” 

Now this seems a curious remark. If God sends this wonderful state 
of intense love, how can one not give way to it? It is God’s doing to 
which we have to submit and for which we ought to be thankful. At 
any rate, this is the opinion of many, even of instructed people. If St. 
Theresa of Lisieux had swooned away in ecstasy from time to time, 
surely the good lay sister who was overheard by her before her death 
would not have wondered what Reverend Mother could possibly find 
to say about her in the obituary notice. 


Yet ecstasy is but a weakness of the flesh which disappears in the 
highest stage of the mystical life and which, apparently, is not neces- 
sary to it at all. It is very probable that illness and severe fastings and 
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other austerities favor its appearance; whereas a strong body may sup- 
port the divine visitations without loss of consciousness. A scene like 
that of St. John of the Cross gripping the grille of the convent parlor in 
order to resist levitation shows quite clearly that, at least at the begin- 
ning of ecstasy, resistance is possible, and may be successful if either the 
ecstasy is not strong enough or if resistance is sufficiently strong. Now, 
since ecstasies (the word taken in this whole passage not as a particularly 
strong form of infused contemplation, but as a physical phenomenon) 
are but accompaniments and not the essence of mystical prayer, it can- 
not be wrong to resist them as far as possible, so as to avoid being in- 
capacitated for the work God has given the mystic to do. And this is 
what Ruysbroeck actually advises the ecstatic to do; for “those who can 
govern themselves,” that is, who do not yield to every weakness of the 
body in prayer “will not die.” “These men,” Ruysbroeck advises drily, 
“should not desire death; but God’s glory, and for themselves new 
virtues.” 

Moreover, God Himself will soon wean them from these dangerous 
delights. Aridity will follow ecstasy, the “night of the spirit” will come 
after the inebriation of the spirit. “So the man goes out,” he says, “and 
finds himself poor and miserable and forsaken. Then the man begins to 
complain because of his wretchedness. . . . Sometimes these unhappy 
men are also deprived of their earthly goods, of friends, of kinsmen; . . . 
their holiness is not known or esteemed, men speak evil of . . . their whole 
lives.” 

What is the unfortunate man to do in this predicament? “He should 
bethink himself with a humble heart that of his own he has nothing but 
misery . . . and he should renounce himself in all things.” “Of all this 
suffering and abandonment,” Ruysbroeck continues, “the man should 
make an inward joy; and he should give himself into the hands of God 
and should be glad because he is able to suffer for the glory of God.” For 
ecstasies have dangers; but aridity and abandonment have none. They 
are the saving crosses which, if accepted joyfully, cause sanctity to 
grow far more quickly than all the delights of consolation. 

Ruysbroeck, who was a great lover of nature, likens this time of 
aridity and desolation to the autumn season, when the fruits ripen 
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quickly. “When such utterly resigned men have thus been deprived of 
all consolation, and believe that they have lost all virtues and are for- 
saken of God and of all creatures, then, if they are able to reap them, 
all kinds of fruit . .. are ready and ripe. And this image means that all 
that the body can endure . . . should be offered to God gladly and of 
one’s own free will and without resistance to the supreme will... . By 
such men and by their lives and their patience, all those who know them 
and all their neighbors are taught and changed for the better.” For when 
man is thus purified, his prayer will become more and more simplified 
and unified, having no need of sensible images, visions, and the like. 
For now there will be “a ghostly light which flows forth and shines into 
the understanding. These men have no need of revelations, neither of 
being caught up above the senses; for their life and dwelling-place. . . 
are in the spirit.” 

Ruysbroeck, who loves the image of water as much as St. Theresa, 
likens the graces a man receives in this purified state to three rills: ‘By 
the first rill, which is a simple light, the memory has been lifted above 
sensible images. . . and established in the unity of the spirit. By the sec- 
ond rill, which is an inflowing light, understanding and reason have been 
enlightened, to know the diverse ways of virtues. . . and the mysteries 
of the Scriptures. By the third rill, which is an inpouring heat, the su- 
preme will has been enkindled in tranquil love and has been endowed 
with great riches.” 

These passages show clearly how low a rank ecstasies and other phe- 
nomena hold in the mystical life as conceived by Ruysbroeck. To him 
intellectual enlightenment on the truths of faith and enkindling of the 
will by love hold a far higher place than all particular revelations or ex- 
traordinary physical happenings. But we must be careful to understand 
him rightly. The illuminations of which he speaks are not on a level 
with those which many devout Christians receive during prayer time, 
when suddenly some verse of the Scriptures or some doctrine of the 
Church is seen in an entirely new light. These, of course, are also great 
graces, given by the Holy Spirit, ordinarily as a reward of faithful medi- 
tation or spiritual reading. The graces, however, of which Ruysbroeck 
here speaks, are of a much higher nature; they are intellectual visions by 
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which the understanding is illumined by the very powerful and direct 
action of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. One random citation will make 
this clear: “He beholds the incomprehensible Essence as a common frui- 
tion of God and all the saints. And he sees the divine Persons as a com- 
mon outpouring and a common activity in grace and in glory, in nature 
and above nature, in all places and at all times; . . . in heaven and on 
earth, in all creatures, rational, irrational, and material, according to the 
merits, the need, and the receptivity of each.” 

This, and similar passages, must not, of course, be understood as re- 
ferring to a direct vision of God as it is given in the Beatific Vision. 
Ruysbroeck makes a clear distinction between the light of grace and the 
light of glory; it is precisely this distinction which, he says, is shown to 
the mystic in such intellectual visions, in a way which can be understood 
by a soul while still in the flesh. 

But it must not be thought that Ruysbroeck’s mystical life and doc- 
trine are concerned only with the intellect; he has the reputation of be- 
ing a Neo-Platonist, and Neo-Platonism has certainly influenced him a 
great deal. But this is only one side of him. He has the most tender love 
and devotion for our Lord, especially in the Blessed Sacrament. 


A man shall lift himself up to receive Christ with his heart, with his de- 
sires, with sensible love, with all his powers, and with a joyful craving. And 
this craving cannot be too great; for then our nature receives its own nature; 
that is, the glorified manhood of Christ. ... Therefore I would that a man, 
in thus receiving, should melt and flow forth in desire, in joy, and in delight; 
for he embraces and is united with Him who is . . . the most gracious and 
lovable of all the children of men. When a man, in thus receiving, bethinks 
himself of the martyrdom and the suffering of this precious Body of Christ 
... then he may sometimes rise to such loving devotion and such sensible 
compassion that he desires to be nailed with Christ to the Cross, and longs 
to shed his heart’s blood for the glory of Christ. And he presses into the 
wounds and into the open heart of Christ, his Savior. 


One sometimes hears it said that sensible devotion and love in Holy 
Communion do not matter, that they are to be shunned rather than de- 
sired; and anyway, that practically no one ever feels them. This is what 
Abbé Michonneau writes in his very stimulating book Revolution in a 
City Parish: “To ask anyone to sing after Communion ‘O, Ineffable 
Sweetness’ or ‘I taste the sweetness of holy love’ is to ask of them what 
a saint might feel once in a lifetime. Certainly it does not correspond to 
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the feeling of most communicants, and it only serves to make them think 
that they are not as they should be.” * This, certainly, is not the opinion 
of Ruysbroeck who tells us that a man, after receiving Holy Com- 
munion, should melt in joy and delight, and who seems to regard the 
absence of such feelings as an exception; for he continues: “Though a 
man may not always have such feelings, . . . if he intend the praise of 
God and His glory and the increase of his own being and blessedness, he 
may go freely to the table of the Lord, if his conscience be clean from 
mortal sin.” 

It seems a fact that (pace Abbé Michonneau) the majority of saints 
have habitually felt intense love and sweetness in receiving holy Com- 
munion (except, of course, in periods of aridity), and not only saints, 
but very many devout men and women. And as, according to St. 
Thomas, each Holy Communion produces an increase of actual charity, 
it is hard to see why God should habitually withhold all awareness and 
consciousness of this love. Ruysbroeck certainly thought otherwise; and 
it is a joy to see how, after his awe-inspiring descriptions of visions of 
the Blessed Trinity and the attributes of God, he suddenly sings the 
praises of the holy sensible love he feels every time he is united to His 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

Despite all his Neo-Platonism (which, by the way, seems to be far 
more a mode of expression than a living reality to him) love holds the 
first place in his mystical doctrine. “The brightness of God shines so 
mightily,” he writes, “that reason and all understanding fail... . But 
when the spirit feels this in its ground, then, though its reason and under- 
standing fail before the divine brightness and must remain outside the 
door, the power of love desires to go forward... . And it is blind and 
desires fruition; and fruition abides more in tasting and feeling than in 
understanding. Therefore would love go forward, whilst understanding 
stays outside.” 

It is not by chance that Ruysbroeck, like so many other great mystics, 
notably St. John of the Cross, takes his metaphors from the least spiritual 
of the senses, namely taste and touch, which are the senses by which we 
unite with things and persons far more than by sight or hearing. Rea- 


* Ibid., p. 40. 
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son desires to see and understand, but can no longer do so; love desires 
only to taste and feel; hence it can enter into the divine Darkness. “In 
the touch,” says Ruysbroeck, “rivers of honey, full of all delights, flow 
forth; for the spirit tastes these riches in all the ways which it can con- 
ceive and apprehend.” In impassioned language he describes this play of 
love between God and the soul: “God, through the Holy Spirit, in- 
clines Himself towards us, and we are thereby touched in love. And our 
spirit, by God’s working and by the power of love, presses and inclines 
itself into God; and thereby God is touched. . . . ‘These two spirits; that 
is, our own spirit and the Spirit of God, sparkle and shine one into the 
other, and each shows to the other its face. . . . Each demands of the 
other all that it is and each offers to the other all that it is. . . . This 
makes the lovers melt into each other. . . . God’s touch and His gifts, 
our loving craving and our giving back: these fulfil love.” 

Does such language seem exaggerated? If it does appear so to us, it is 
only on account of our own coldness. Our Lord Himself constantly 
used such language. He liked to speak of Himself as the Bridegroom; He 
promised us that He would come with the Father and that they would 
make their abode in us; He frequently asked His disciples whether they 
loved Him. He forgave Mary Magdalene because she had loved much, 
His insistence on love is too evident to be explained away. The dif- 
ference between the saints and us is only that they take our Lord at His 
word and that we are too — well, shall we say — too pusillanimous to do 
so. The Pharisees prayed in the temple with great pomp and circum- 
stance but little love, whilst the sinner kissed His feet and embraced 
Him, and therefore “the publicans and the harlots shall go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” * The saints have become saints because 
they loved much; and as human language is poor, therefore they must 
necessarily express their divine love in the terms of human love. The 
Word of God Himself did the same. 

In this life of love all the gifts of the Holy Ghost unfold in ever 
greater richness. They play an essential part in Ruysbroeck’s theology 
and, like St. Augustine and St. Thomas before him, he links them up 
with the beatitudes. He treats of them in detail both in The Adornment 


* Matt. 21:31. 
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of the Spiritual Marriage and in The Kingdom of the Lovers of God, 
where he connects them with the different stages of the life of prayer. 
His treatment of fortitude and counsel is particularly interesting. He 
establishes a close relationship between fortitude and ecstasy. “In all his 
powers and members,” he writes, referring to the contemplative, “there 
is so joyous an experience that he imagines with a bursting heart he will 
yield up the ghost, and this brings about in him inebriation and ecstasy, 
Thus indeed God makes His friends to be happily foolish. . . more 
frequently he [i. e. the ecstatic] is compelled to break out into shouting 
whilst he is being spiritually touched. . . . But from all these actions an 
immense desire is engendered in each of the separate virtues, of satis- 
fying God. . . . They [the ecstatics] are strengthened in themselves to 
contemplate the Most Holy Trinity.” And, summing up, he says: “It 
belongs to Spiritual Fortitude to contemplate the goodness of God and 
to shun whatever draws away from it.” 

In this passage we have one of the most characteristic features of 
Ruysbroeck, overlooked with a strange consistency by many of his in- 
terpreters. It is the close connection between highest mystical teaching 
and the moral life. Ecstasy and spiritual inebriation, yes, but only to in- 
crease man’s desire to practice the highest virtue. It is this feature that 
distinguishes authentic Christian mysticism from its natural and heretical 
counterfeits. Where the pseudo-mystics, Brethren of the Free Spirits, 
Quietists, and all manner of modern “mystical” schools pretend to reach 
a state beyond good and evil, where pedestrian virtue is left behind, and 
the “perfect man” can safely follow all his “inspirations” because he can 
no longer sin, the Christian mystic is spurred on by his mystical ex- 
periences to an ever more perfect practice of heroic virtue and the most 
careful avoidance of even the smallest imperfections. And the more ex- 
alted his contemplation, the more tender will be the solicitude of the 


mystic for his neighbor and for Holy Church. 


The gift of divine counsel is a certain touch or instinct in the mind of 
men, proceeding from the eternal —— of the Father, when He begets 
His own Son... that is, begets Him above reason in the essence of the 
soul. And by this touch the soul is rendered noble and supernatural in a 
marvellous manner. . . . By this touch of soul and by that of the Son, that 
is, by the generation of the Eternal Wisdom, a certain magnificent light of 
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the soul illumines the intellect, enlightening the reason with singular 
clearness. 

And what is the characteristic of those men in whose souls God be- 
gets His Son, who seem already on earth to walk on heavenly heights? 
“Such are truly merciful, that is to say, are those whom God and divine 
charity . . . impel to and fro in the kingdom of the soul, so that they 
take pity on the needs of all men.” For close union with God can never 
remain barren and will always overflow into active love for our neigh- 
bor, following the example of our Lord Himself, who is “ever satisfied 
by ministering outward duties and actions of charity to all mortals, and 
without interruption beholds the Father’s face; and this is the excellence 
and dignity of this gift (counsel), that it is to be active and to con- 
template, and ever to remain free from all impediment, as far indeed as 
can be done.” 

Ruysbroeck considers the mixed life, in which contemplation over- 
flows into action, to be the highest; He practised it himself at Groene- 
dael, not only as a spiritual guide of a growing number of disciples, but 
also in such humble tasks as weeding the garden, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the gardener was not always pleased with this help, seeing 
that the holy Prior often failed to distinguish the young plants from the 
weeds and pulled up both. . 

This alternation of the life of the perfect between contemplation 
and action Ruysbroeck sets forth in ever new imagery. Thus, when he 
treats of the gift of understanding, he writes: 


When our reason and understanding are so enlightened that they can 
recognize and distinguish divine truth, then the will, that is, the power of 
love, grows hotter and streams forth in abundant loyalty and love towards 
all men in common. Now the most simple are also the most tranquil, and 
have the most peace in themselves. . . . And they are hindered least, for the 
are most like unto God; for God is simplicity in His being, clarity in His 
understanding, and outflowing and universal love in His works. . . . For this 
reason we must remain simple in our ground, and must apprehend all things 
by means of enlightened reason, and must flow forth all things in universal 
love. .. . We should ever abide in oneness with God and should eternally 
flow forth with God and all His Saints in universal love, and continually re- 
turn with thankfulness and praise, and immerse ourselves in fruitive love in 
the Essential Rest. This is the richest life of which I know. 


Who would claim to know a richer one? Are not our many failures 
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due to the fact that we are incapable of leading precisely such a life? We 
are either mixed up in all kinds of works and “movements” divorced 
from union with God in prayer, or we spend much time on our devo- 
tions without concern for the needs of our neighbor. For it is difficult 
to combine the two so that they complement rather than exclude each 
other; and because it is difficult, it needs the gift of understanding, the 
illuminating assistance of the Holy Ghost. But this, and none other, is 
the authentic way of life of the Catholic mystics, which they all have 
practiced, whether their calling allowed them visible activities, as foun- 
ders or reformers of Orders and similar vocations, or whether their 
works of charity remained hidden in the ordinary “routine” of convent 
or family life. For “the most inward man,” says Ruysbroeck, “lives his 
life... in work and in rest. And in each he is whole and undivided; for 
he is wholly in God because he rests in fruition, and he is wholly in him- 
self because he loves in activity. . .. He goes towards God with fervent 
love in eternal activity; and he goes in God with fruitive inclination in 
eternal rest. And he dwells in God, and yet goes forth towards all crea- 
tures in universal love, in virtues and in justice. And this is the supreme 
summit of the inward life.” 

What Ruysbroeck describes here, most other mystics assign to the 
unitive way. But for him the last part of the way, what he calls “the 
super-essential, God-seeing life” begins with the heights of what St. John 
of the Cross calls the “transforming union,” when the life of the unity 
within Trinity is fully lived in the soul as far as is possible to a creature. 
It is this part of his teaching which has earned for Ruysbroeck the repu- 
tation of being particularly abstruse and which has even brought upon 
him accusations of heresy. It is here that he uses most freely the Neopla- 
tonist and pseudo-Dionysian terminology which, on account of its 
vagueness and obscurity, lends itself best to the description of a rela- 
tionship with the Divine which, of its very nature, is indescribable. Yet 
this is not the most important feature of the mystic’s description of the 
third part of the threefold way. For him its essence is the perfect restora- 
tion of the Image of the Blessed Trinity in the soul, which is the end of 
all Christian mysticism. “After this eternal Image and in this likeness we 
have been made by the Holy Trinity. And therefore God wills that we 
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shall go forth from ourselves in this Divine Light, and shall reunite our- 
selves in a supernatural way with this Image, which is our proper life, 
and shall possess it with Him in eternal bliss.” He goes on to say: 


All that lives in the Father, unmanifested in the Unity, is also in the Son 
actively poured forth into manifestation: and the simple ground of our 
Eternal Image ever remains in the darkness. . . . All those men who are raised 
above their created being into a God-seeing life are one with this Divine 
brightness (i. e. the revealing Son). And they are that brightness itself, and 
they see, feel, and find, even by means of this Divine Light, that, as regards 
their uncreated essence, they are that same onefold ground from which the 
brightness without limit shines forth in the Divine way. ... And this is why 
inward and Godseeing men will go out in the way of contemplation, above 
reason and above distinction, and above their created being through an 
eternal intuitive gazing. By means of this inborn light they are transfigured, 
and made one with that same light through which they see and which they 
see. 


Ruysbroeck describes here the same state of soul as St. John of the 
Cross in Stanza III of the Living Flame of Love, and it is significant that 
the Spanish saint uses almost the same terminology as the older mystic. 
We cite only a few phrases from the Mystical Doctor: 


The soul has three principal kinds of love which may be called bright- 
nesses. The first is that the soul now loves God, not through itself, but 
through Himself; which is a wonderful brightness, since it loves through 
the Holy Spirit, even as the Father and the Son love One Another. . . . The 
second kind of brightness is to love God in God. . . . With regard to this 
image of fruition there are also three other principal kinds of brightness. . . . 
The first is that the soul in this state has fruition of God through God Him- 
self, for as the soul in this state unites understanding in omnipotence, wis- 
dom, goodness, and so forth . . . it delights greatly in all these things. . . . 
The second principal brightness belonging to this delight is that the soul 
delights itself duly in Gad dome without any icaanmination of creatures. 


Light, brightness, fruition without intermediaries; these are the terms 
by which the two mystics endeavor to express the highest experience of 
divine union that is possible in this life. And, according again both to 
Ruysbroeck and to St. John of the Cross, the characteristic of this state 
is that the soul no longer seems to act with its own activities, but with 
those of the divine Persons. Ruysbroeck says that a man in this state will 
“see, feel, and find, even by means of this divine Light”; St. John of the 
Cross says that “the soul now loves God, not through itself, but through 
Himself.” And this way of “acting divinely” is not, like human activity, 
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endeavor and labor, but is in itself “fruition,” enjoyment, just as the 
action of God, in the ineffable divine simplicity, is the same as His 
beatitude. 

It is only to be expected that human language should fail when it at- 
tempts to describe such a state of “divinization” and that, in the effort to 
express this wonderful unity between the divine and the human spirits 
the mystic must find it difficult to prevent his language from taking on 
a pantheistic flavor. The mystical Doctor himself felt some uneasiness 
when asked to explain his stanzas describing the highest union: “I have 
felt some unwillingness,” he writes, “to expound these four stanzas; . . . 
for they relate to things so interior and spiritual that words commonly 
fail to describe them, since spirit transcends sense and it is with difficulty 
that anything can be said of the substance thereof.” 

It would be presumption for us to attempt to elucidate what the 
greatest mystics themselves confessed to surpass their power of expres- 
sion; but one often hears it said that al the mystics, Catholic, Protestant, 
or non-Christian, really describe the same experience, and that the 
Catholic mystics only pay lip service to the dogma of the Church so as 
not to be excommunicated, though their mystical experience is quite in- 
dependent of the Church’s doctrine. (Evelyn Underhill’s well-known 
book Mysticism for example is vitiated by such a view, the author hav- 
ing no hesitation to attribute the same experience to a St. John of the 
Cross or a Master Eckhart as to a Jacob Boehme or a Mohammedan or 
Hindoo.) Yet nothing could be farther from the truth. For the mystical 
experience of the Catholic is indissolubly bound up with the doctrines of 
the creation of Man in the image and likeness of God and with the dog- 
mas of the Incarnation, Passion, and Resurrection of the Son of God 
through whom the likeness, lost by sin, was restored. Without this 
image in which man was made, there would be no point of contact be- 
tween the transcendent God and His creature, and hence no intimate 
union between the two. In the mystical theology of the Church, from 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen to St. Augustine and St. Bernard, the 
doctrine of the image has played a role of the highest importance and 
was obscured only in modern times, when mysticism came to be almost 
equated with mystical or even morbid phenomena, and was understood 
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no longer principally as union between God and the soul but as ecstasies, 
visions, and the like. 

Ruysbroeck was very far from such a conception. As we have seen, 
he relegates ecstasies to a comparatively early stage of the spiritual life, 
and counsels resistance to them. According to him the summit of con- 
templation is a modeless beholding in the Divine Light; that is to say an 
intellectual vision of the Godhead which is at the same time possession 
and fruition in love, and is experienced with such intensity that the lov- 
ing soul no longer feels any barriers between itself and God and thus 
can truly say that it is one with Him. Ruysbroeck makes his meaning 
clear in The Sparkling Stone, defending his teaching against misinterpre- 
tation: “If it [i. e. the human spirit] observes itself, it finds a distinction 
and an otherness between itself and God; but where it is burnt up it is 
undifferentiated and without distinction, and therefore it feels nothing 
but unity; for the flame of the Love of God consumes and devours all 
that it can enfold in its Self.” This unity, he says in the Book of Supreme 
Truth, is “not one as He [Christ] is with the Father one single Divine 
Substance, for this is impossible to us; but so one, and in such a unity, as 
He is one fruition and one beatitude with the Father without distinction 
in Essential Love.” 

It is difficult for the ordinary Christian to understand this language of 
love and union; though, as we have seen, it is the language that our Lord 
Himself has taught us when He walked on our earth. Why did He call 
Himself the Bridegroom, unless He desired to enter into the most inti- 
mate union with souls and with the Church? The saints have always 
taken Him at His word and prepared themselves, as far as in them lay, 
for this union. Ruysbroeck points out the way and dwells more than 
most mystics on its initial stages, warning souls against the easy short- 
cuts by which the heretics of his time tried to attain to the desired end. 
Because of this, his writings are wholesome food for souls; far more 
wholesome, indeed, than so many “mystical” writings full of visions and 
imaginative conversations between our Lord and souls, which are often 
no more than reproductions of human fancies. 

The Neo-Platonist ideas are really far less prominent in his works 
than the literature about him would lead one to assume; whereas even 
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his highest mystical flights are generally seasoned with a large dose of de- 
lightful Flemish common sense. For, besides being a mystic of the purest 
water, Ruysbroeck was also an experienced director of souls, and for 
such a one good sense is one of the most necessary requirements. Alas, 
Maeterlinck’s romantic picture of the unlettered monk receiving all un- 
consciously dazzling sunbeams from all the lonely, mysterious peaks of 
human thought, has proved a mirage; but only to give place to the much 
more beautiful reality: the mystic, who, from the heights of the trans- 
forming union, teaches those who would listen to him the way of per- 
fection, the way not of strange and arresting phenomena, but the way 
of humility and the theological virtues, the way of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and of the mystical marriage of the soul to her Creator. 
Hirpa C. GraeF 

Oxford, England 
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The Resurrection of the Dead 
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HE resurrection of the dead is a doctrine of Christianity set forth 

in both the Old and New Testaments. It is defined as “the rising 
again from the dead, the resumption of life by all men, with the bodies 
which they now bear with them.” ? Our purpose is to consider the im- 
pact of this doctrine of the resurrection on the consolatory genre in- 
herited by the early Fathers of the Church from Greek and Latin 
literature. 

Consolation literature is a literary genre, well defined since the days 
of Crantor the Academician (330-268 B.C.).? By the forms of this 
genre men console their fellowmen when they experience the loss of 
friends by death, the loss of home by exile, the loss of property by mis- 
fortune, or any of the other manifold ills of life. It is consolation in the 
first named bereavement — the loss of friends in death — which here 
concerns us; it is to this affliction that the consolatio mortis is directed, 
confined in the present discussion to the Patristic period. 

The consolatio mortis in the form of a treatise or diatribe had its 
greatest development in Crantor’s work entitled On Grief. With the 
aim of diminishing the sorrow of survivors he had gathered in this 
treatise, which Cicero termed “a golden book,” * all the teachings of 
previous ages on life and death. His work became, says Marthe, “a sort 
of public fountain where the men of antiquity went to soothe their 
grief.” * Commonplaces of consolation drawn from this source were 
used in later funeral speeches and letters of consolation. Through 
Cicero, who wrote On Consolation after the death of his daughter 
Tullia, the influence of Crantor reached the Latin literature of the 


‘Cf. Firmiter, Fourth Lateran Council in Denzinger, p. 189. 


_ For a summary of the history of consolation literature, see the author’s Consolation 
in Saint Augustine (Washington 1950), pp. 1-30. 


*Cicero Acad. prior. 2.44.135. 
“C. Marthe, Etudes morales sur lantiquité (Paris 1896), p. 143. 
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West, both pagan and Christian. The range of Crantor’s influence was 
widened through the schools of rhetoric which determined certain well- 
established norms for the consolatory genre in its three principal ex- 
pressions: the funeral speech, treatise, and letter. Rhetoricians thus 
systematized the early work of philosophers under whom commonplace 
remarks were employed, like moral medicines, to heal the wounds of 
grief. The Christians, many of them converts who had been educated in 
the pagan schools of the Empire, did not disdain the use of these conven- 
tional literary forms and commonplaces. In their funeral speeches, 
homilies, consolations, and letters they reflect the teaching of the an- 
cients, but these literary forms are now vitalized with the inspiring 
truths of faith. A further development of the consolatio mortis by the 
Fathers of the Church is a movement away from the exaggerated intel- 
lectualism of the schools of philosophy and, particularly in the West, 
the admission of sentiment to play a prominent role in the alleviation of 
sorrow. ° 

Among the many commonplaces of consolation, which ancient 
classical writers used, are the following: A sudden or painless death is a 
happy ending to life; a long or painful death is, at least, the end of suf- 
fering. For example, Libanius consoled Hierocleus for the death of his 
brother, dwelling upon his life, and particularly upon the last days of 
his illness which he bore without complaint, even undertaking a journey 
which was to cost him his life. ® Death in battle, the consoler said, en- 
titles one to honor and reward from his country; likewise honorable is 
the death met while on an embassy in the service of one’s country. 
Lysias in his Funeral Oration says: 

It is fitting to consider those most happy who have closed their lives in 
risking them for the greatest and noblest ends; not committing their career 
to chance, nor awaiting the death that comes of itself, but selecting the 
fairest one of all. For I say their memory can never grow old, while their 
honour is every man’s envy. Of their nature it comes that they are mourned 
as mortal, of their valour that they are lauded as immortal. Thus you see 
them given a public funeral, and contests of strength and knowledge and 


wealth held at their tomb; because we think that those who have fallen in 
war are worthy of receiving the same honors as the immortals. 7 


°C. Favez, La Consolation latine chrétienne (Paris 1937), p. 15 n. 
*Libanius Epist. 390.8. 
* Lysias Epit. 79-80, (translation from the Loeb Classical Library). 
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Hyperides, too, in his Epitaph on Leosthenes praises the dead war- 
riors as happy. He says that those who have died without sons will have 
their names kept immortal by praise; those who have left children 
orphaned have the assurance that they will be protected by the state. 
If dying is the end of existence, the dead are freed from illness and grief 
and the other misfortunes of life. If there is honor in Hades and concern 
on the part of the gods, those who helped save and protect the gods are 
worthy of great blessings from them. * The ancients found consolation 
in the saying of Anaxagoras that if death comes while a man is on a 
journey, “the descent to Hades is the same from every place.” ° Others 
taught that if one dies in his fatherland, he has died in the spot dearest to 
him, surrounded by all that he has loved in his life. Those who die in 
youth are saved the ills of life; those who die in old age have met the 
ills of life thus giving, through courage, proof of oneal excellence. In 
late antiquity the thought of the immortality of the soul was sometimes 
offered as a consolation to survivors who were urged to comfort them- 
selves by picturing the blessed state of their dear ones in the company of 
the gods. Apollonius of: Tyana considers life and death as the mere 
passing of man’s godlike nature from the visible state of life to the in- 
visible state of death. Writing to a certain Valerius on the death of his 
son he says: “. .. a thing neither comes into being at any time or is de- 
stroyed. But it is only apparent at one time and later invisible. . . . But 
in the very truth of things, you should not lament another’s death, but 
prize and reverence it.” 7° 

Many of these ideas, Stoic in origin, had a strong appeal for the 
Christians, but the doctrine of the resurrection was to give new life to 
a rhetorical form which had lost its vigor. The Fathers of the Church, 
from Clement of Rome to John Damascene, developed this teaching 
from Scriptural sources. The treatises of the ancients — such writings as 
On Those in Hades of Democritus, On Grief of Crantor, On the 
Soul (the lost Eudemus) of Aristotle, On Death of Diogenes of 
Sinope, and the consolationes of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch — were - 
were superseded by works like Justin Martyr’s On the Resurrection, ™ 
Athenagoras’ On the Resurrection of the Dead,'* Methodius’ On the 


* Hyperides 6. Epit. 42-43. ® Anaxagoras 11. * Apollonius of Tyana Epist. 58. 
" Fragmenta; PG 6:1571-1590. * PG 6:973-1024. 
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Resurrection,  Tertullian’s On the Resurrection of the Body, '* On the 
Soul, *° and On Patience, ** (in which he devoted one section to patience 
under bereavement), and Cyprian’s On Mortality.’ Likewise, the 
Fathers of the Church in the golden fourth century brought rhetorical 
training and Christian teaching to bear upon the consolatory treatise and 
homily. A cento of Basil’s works, compiled by the tenth-century scholar, 


Symeon Metaphrastes, is entitled On Death. ** 


Gregory of Nyssa en- 
riched consolatory literature by his treatises On the Soul and Resurrec- 
tion or The Macrinia,’® On the Early Death of Infants,*° and also 
Against Grief for Those Who Died in the Faith. *‘ Chrysostom’s works 
include treatises On the Resurrection of the Dead,** and To a Young 
Widow, * and also sermons On Death, ** and On the Cemetery and the 
Cross.*° Ambrose has two lengthy works, On the Good of Death,* 
and On Faith in the Resurrection, ** which is his second sermon on the 
death of his brother Satyrus, and which resembles a treatise of instruc- 
tion more than a funeral speech. Augustine’s writings include his work 
entitled Ov the Care of the Dead,** besides his two sermons On the 
Dead, *° and two On the Resurrection of the Dead. *° 

In addition to these extant treatises on the resurrection and kindred 
topics, Jerome mentions a work of Hippolytus, On the Resurrection. 
Gennadius adds writings on the same subject by Jacobus Sapiens, ” 
Tichonius, ** and Pomerius the Mauritanian. ** 

Not all of these works were addressed to individual mourners as a 
consolation, but many of them were primarily consolationes. From the 
development of these themes of death and, in particular, of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the chief consolatory arguments in funeral speeches 
and letters of consolation were derived. 











3 Fragmenta; PG 18:265-330. *PG 63:801-812. 

™% PL 2:791-886. 5 PG 49:391-398. 

%® PL 2:646-752. PL 14:539-568. 

PL 1:1249-1274. = PL 16:1315-1354. 

™ PL 4:581-602. PL 40:591-610. 

*% Appendix Serm. 11; PG 32:1255-1278. ® Serm. 172, 173; PL 38:935-939. 
” PG 46:11-160. ® Serm. 361, 362; PL 39:1599-1634. 
PG 46:161-192. “Vir, ill. 61. 

2 PG 46:497-538. oar: ta. 1. 

2 PG 50:417-432. *8 Ibid. 18. 
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Funeral speeches containing consolation were delivered by Gregory 
of Nyssa on the occasion of the deaths of Meletius, a bishop, *° and the 
members of the royal family, the Empress Placilla ** and her daughter 
Pulcheria. ** Gregory of Nazianzus delivered consolatory speeches at 
the death of his brother Caesarius ** and his father Gregory. *® In the 
West Ambrose is the sole representative of the elaborate funeral speech. 
Of this type are his two speeches on his brother Satyrus *® and the 
funeral orations on the death of the Emperors Valentinian *'. and Theo- 
dosius. *” Jerome wrote the equivalent of consolatory funeral speeches 
in the letters which he addressed to Paula at the death of her daughter 
Blesilla, ** to Heliodorus at the death of his nephew Nepotianus, ** to 
Oceanus on the death of Fabiola, * to Eustochium at the death of 
Paula, ** and in the so-called Epitaph of Marcella to her friend 
Principia. *7 

The consolatory letter addressed to one or more individuals was 
highly developed by Jerome, Ambrose, Paulinus of Nola, Augustine, 
and Gregory the Great in the West; and in the East by the two 
Gregorys, by Basil, Chrysostom, and Theodoret of Cyrus. The corres- 
pondence of these ecclesiastical writers includes a total of more than 
fifty consolatory letters. 

A typical letter of consolation is Augustine’s Epistle 263 to Sapida. * 
This young lady had sent Augustine a tunic which she had woven, in- 
tending it for her brother Timotheus, a priest. He had died, however, 
before its completion and Sapida sent it to Augustine, explaining that it 
would be no small comfort to her if, now that her brother could not 
wear the garment, Augustine would do so. Although the Bishop hesi- 
tated to accept any costly gift, in this he yielded to Sapida’s entreaty, in 
order not to increase the grief of one who needed comfort. In fact, he 
assures her in his letter that he has already begun to wear the tunic. In 
the same letter, Augustine bids Sapida to apply to herself the words of 
divine authority, a far better and greater source of consolation, and so 





= PG 46:85 1-864. “PL 16:1289-1354. *® Epist. 77; PL 22:690-698. 
PG 46:877-892. “PL 16:1357-1383. “° Epist. 108; PL 22:878-906. 
"PG 46:865-878. “PL 16:1385-1406. “ Epist. 127; PL 22:1087-1095. 
*® PG 35:755-788. * Epist. 39; PL 22:465-473. ** Epist. 263; PL 33:1082-1084. 
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to live united with her brother, since he so died that he still lives. The 
sorrow of mortals, Augustine continues, does not incur the displeasure 
of God, but the sorrow of believers should not be prolonged. ‘Tears for 
Lazarus were shed by Mary, by Martha, and by Jesus although they 
knew that he would rise again, and although Christ knew that his resur- 
rection would be within the hour. In the conclusion of this letter 
Augustine gives voice to typical Christian consolation: Timotheus is 
alive in his soul, although asleep in his body. God has taken away his 
soul, not to annihilate it, but to restore it. Not even the mortal part of 
his body will be lost forever: it will exist in a higher condition. The 
Christian may derive hope from his knowledge of the Scriptures and 
from the power of God who will restore what was lost, quicken what 
was dead, renew what was subject to corruption, reunite what was 
severed, and preserve forever what was corruptible and short-lived. In 
pondering these thoughts Sapida will find abundant and solid consola- 
tion. If it is a consolation to her that Augustine wears the tunic which 
Timotheus cannot wear, let her find greater comfort in the thought that 
her brother, needing no such tunic, but rather an imperishable garment, 
will one day be clothed with incorruption and immortality. 

This belief in the resurrection, when the body of the loved one which 
the mourners have beheld chill in death will be united again to the soul 
and enjoy a new and eternal life, is the constantly recurring theme of 
Christian consolatory literature. In treating the resurrection, the Fathers 
of the Church sought, if not to reinforce it, at least to illumine it, by 
symbols of renewal which they saw in the world of nature surrounding 
them. A passage from Tertullian’s On the Resurrection of the Body * 
contains such an interpretation of nature: 


314 


Day dies and passes into night; it is entombed in darkness. The glory of 
the world is obscured by the shadow of death, its lustre is dimmed... . All 
activity ceases. Thus the world mourns over the loss of light. But the light 
comes to life again, with its own beauty, its own adornment, its own sun, 
the same as ever, whole and entire. Victorious over its night of death, it 
rises from its tomb of darkness, and again takes possession of its heritage, 
until, in turn, after the interval of the day, night and her retinue move into 
view. The rays of the stars which had faded before the morning glow are 
rekindled. The gleaming constellations which had been hidden from our 


® Resurr. 12. 
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gaze again are visible. The image of the moon, which had dimmed in its 
waning, appears again in all its beauty. Winter and summer, springtide and 
autumn return. Earth is instructed by heaven to clothe the naked trees, to 
color the flowers afresh, to spread the grass again, to bring back to life the 
seeds which have died in the earth, the seeds the law of which is that they 
must fall into the ground and die before they can live again. By a wondrous 
exchange nature gives back richer and fuller blessings than she took 
away. . In a word, all creation is instinct with renewal. . All things 
come to an end that they may renew their being. This cy cle of death and 
life bears witness to man’s resurrection from the dead. God taught it in 
His words before He wrote it in the Scriptures; before He uttered it in 
His on word He had proclaimed it in the deeds of His almighty 
power. .. . Do not doubt that God, who is the restorer of all things, will 
likewise re-animate the body. For God, who makes all things rise again for 
man, for whose use they were prov ided, and rise for nought i in man except 
the body, will not allow the body—because of which and for the service of 
which nothing perishes—itself to fall into nothingness. 


Minucius Felix uses imagery similar to Tertullian’s and adds: “Thus 
the body in the sepulchre is like the trees which in winter hide their 
verdure with a deceptive dryness. Why are you in haste for it [the 
body] to revive and return while the winter is still raw? We must wait 
also for the springtime of the body.” °° 

Belief in the miracle of the resurrection is also strengthened by an ap- 
peal to other mysteries in God’s providence. For example, the resurrec- 
tion is said to be not more wonderful than the creation. The Fathers 
elaborate the credibility of this doctrine by dwelling upon the creation 
of man from the slime of the earth, *! the wonder of man formed from 
seminal fluid, the varied organs of man made from this seed, and the 
range of natural differences in men. 


. the once weak element, being made flesh, is changed into strong 
sinews, and bright eyes, sensitive nose, hearing ears, speaking tongue, beat- 
ing heart, busy hands, swift feet; the once w veak element becomes a ship- 
wright, a builder, an architect, a craftsman of various arts, a soldier, a 
lawgiver, a king. Cannot God, then, who has made us out of imperfect 
materials, raise us up when we have fallen into decay? Can He not fashion 
the fallen body again, who thus frames a body out of what is vile? And He 
: ~ fashions that which is not, will He not raise up that which existed and 
has fallen? 5? 


Ambrose says: “It is not difficult for God to join together what was 
dispersed, to unite what was scattered, God whom the universe obeys, 





© Minucius Felix 34.11-12. 5 Gen. 2:7. "Catech. 18.9. 
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to whom the dumb elements submit and whom nature serves. Is it not a 
greater wonder to give life to clay than to bring it together again?” ™ 

The writings of Chrysostom and Cyril of Jerusalem are filled with 
analogies of the resurrection drawn from natural processes: as glass is 
produced from sand, vessels from clay, beautiful garments from undyed 
wool, crops from rain water, and metals from the earth, so will the dead 
be made anew in the life of heaven. Chrysostom says that God, like a 
builder, has by death torn down an old house (the body) to make one 
more marvelous in its place. °* Cyril says that like a sculptor who can 
recast a statue, God can restore the body which has fallen into ruin 
more easily than He formed in the first place the body from dust. *° The 
very word for the resting place of the dead, koimetérion (cemetery, 
dormitorium) should be a solace to those in grief, says Chrysostom. This 
word reminds men of the resurrection, for no one lies in a place of sleep 
unless he will rise. °° By quotations from the Old Testament Chrysostom 
shows that death was called death before Christ’s resurrection, but after 
Calvary it has been called sleep. Many events of the Old Testament were 
said to prefigure man’s resurrection: the rod of Moses which became a 
serpent; °* Aaron’s rod which budded a flower; ** the withered hand of 
Moses which became whole; *® Lot’s wife who was changed into a statue 
of salt. °° 

The story of the phoenix, a bird which rises from its ashes — a fable 
old in Herodotus’ time *' — was adapted by the Christians for its sym- 
bolism of the resurrection. Cyril of Jerusalem says that God, knowing 
men’s unbelief in the resurrection, provided for this very purpose the 
phoenix. * The Christian writers who use this fable follow closely the 
first Christian version of it, written by Clement of Rome. ” 

But the Fathers of the Church, while using these and similar analogies 
in their consolatory works, had other examples of the resurrection of the 
dead furnished them by Scripture. Elias “* and Eliseus “ had each raised 
the dead; Christ’s miracles were performed for Lazarus, °° for the son of 





58 Exc. Sat. 2.58. 58 Num. 17:8. % Ad Corinth. 25. 


“In Epist. 1 ad Cor. Hom. 17. ™ Exod. 4:6-7. “III Kings 17:22. 
® Catech. 18.13. © Gen. 19:26. ®TV Kings 4:32-35. 
* Coem. et cruc. 1. * Herodotus 2.73. ® John 11:43-44. 


7 Exod. 4:3. ® Catech. 18.8. 
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the widow of Naim, and for the daughter of Jairus;°* the Apostle 
Peter raised Tabitha at Joppa® and St. Paul raised up Eutychus in 
Troas. 7° These miracles and Christ’s own resurrection from the dead 
on Easter Sunday were the strongest proofs of the possibility of man’s 
resurrection. Ambrose says: 


Shall we not believe in the purchase of our resurrection by the Passion 
of Christ? For He, when He died, in order to show that He died for our 
resurrection, worked out the course of the resurrection: ... at the death of 
Christ, “the graves were opened: and many bodies of the saints who had 
slept arose, and coming out of the tombs after the resurrection, came to the 
holy city and appeared to many.” 7 If these things happened when He died, 
why should we think them incredible when He returns in judgment? 
especially since this earlier resurrection is a pledge of that future resur- 
rection, and a pattern of that reality which is to come. 7 

The risen body, the Fathers teach, will be clothed in flesh, neither 
liable to death nor subject to sin. Like grain which far surpasses the 
beauty of the seed sown in the earth, so will man’s body be perfect and 
entire, and the wonder of the new creation will overwhelm men who 
during life have sat in the darkness and discoursed on the nature of the 
sunshine of day. Chrysostom comforts the young widow Therasia on 
the death of her husband, saying: “You shall receive him back again, no 
longer in that corporeal beauty which he had when he departed, but in 
lustre of another kind, in splendor outshining the rays of the sun.” ™ 
Augustine sums up the tradition of the ecclesiastical writers who tried to 
describe the state of man after the resurrection, that which they believed 
but as yet could not know. He first describes the future life by its 
negative qualities: there will not be marrying nor begetting of children in 
heaven; there will be no old age nor death; no need will exist for eating; 
there will be no tasks by which one procures what he does not have; 
there will be no sleep, since where there is not death there cannot be 
the image of death. The positive delights, he says, will be an ineffable 
rest and peace; Amen and Alleluia, utterances not of the lips but of the 
mind, will express a heavenly rapture at the banquet of truth. 


While the early Christian writers put strong faith in the resurrection 
"Luke 7:11-15. ” Acts 20:10-12. Basil Epist. 261.3. 

“Luke 8:51-56, ™ Matt. 27:52-53. ™ Ad viduam jun. 3. 

” Acts 9:40-42. 7” Exc. Sat. 2.83-84. % Serm. 362.28-29 
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because of Christ’s words and acts, they could, given the occasion, prove 





that such a doctrine had been reasonable and acceptable also to the 
ancient philosophers. They found kindred ideas on immortality and 
the future union of soul and body in believers in metempsychosis, 
Empedocles, Pythagoras, Plato, and Cicero. Because there has been 
planted in man a natural yearning for union with the body, says Cyril 
of Jerusalem, all people, even pagans, punish those who rob tombs and 
despoil the dead. *° 

The teaching of the Fathers is unanimous that, though the bodies of 
the dead may be physically impaired, their resurrection is not thereby 
made more difficult or impossible to God. Christians in the age of the 
martyrs could be indifferent to the manner of their death and the place 
of burial, * for their bodies, like grain laid away in the storehouse of a 
wealthy lord, await the resurrection. ** 

A study of the consolatory genre among the early ecclesiastical writers 
reveals that they owed a great debt to the pagan consolatio mortis which 
influenced them both in form and ideas. But the distinctly Christian 
writings on consolation have their source and vitality in the belief in the 
resurrection of the dead. This theme, seldom omitted in an early con- 
solatory treatise, funeral speech, or letter of consolation, gave hope to 
the hearts of the bereaved, presented a strong and vigorous contrast to 
the consolatory genre of ancient writers, and became the chief element 
in the consolation of Christians in all succeeding ages. 

Sister M. Metcuior, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


 Catech. 18.5. 

™ Augustine Conf. 9.11.28 contains Monica’s famous words when she was dying: 
“Nothing is far from God, nor do I fear that He will not know from where to raise me 
up at the end of the world.” 

* Tatian Orat. 6. 
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The Rosary As A Prayer of the Church 
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OLY Mother Church received the commission to announce the 
truths of salvation to the world and to teach men how to order 
their lives in accord with these truths. The Church also received the in- 
junction to teach the faithful how to pray, and she has pointed out three 
ways in which this can be done: by the prayers of the liturgy, by prayer 
associated with the liturgy, and by distinctly private prayer. The Rosary 
belongs to the second of these classes; it is prayer associated with the 


liturgy. 
Expositions By Pius XII anp Leo XIII 


Pius XII in his encyclical, On the Holy Liturgy, has proved that no 
conflict can exist between the liturgy and the other forms of divine 
worship as long as the latter do not deviate from the prescribed order 
and from the purposes for which they were intended. To mention only 
the most important of these forms of prayer we enumerate meditation 
on the divine truths, constant self-examination and _ self-discipline, 
spiritual exercise based on the eternal truths, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and prayers and intercession in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Prominent among the prayers associated with the liturgy is that known 
as the Rosary. The Pope’s exposition on prayers in general also pertains 
to the Rosary, but in a special sense. 

“The Rosary fosters the spiritual life, prepares for a fruitful participa- 
tion in the liturgy of the divine service, and prevents the liturgical 
prayers from becoming a meaningless form.” * This is the first character- 
istic that the Rosary has in common with the other forms of divine 
worship. The second is that, like the latter, it accomplishes its purpose 
only under the influence and action of the Holy Spirit. Thirdly, “the 


*Pius XII, On the Liturgy. 
319 
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Rosary, like all forms of divine worship not distinctly liturgical, is 
not only most praiseworthy, but also most necessary. All these forms 
of prayer have the peculiar faculty of laying bare the dangers threat- 
ening the spiritual life, of encouraging the attainment of the moral 
virtues, and of increasing the endeavors by which a Christian must dedi- 
cate himself and all that is his to the service of Jesus Christ.” ? In other 
words, the Rosary in the eyes of the Church is one of the means for 
personal holiness; that is, for personal correspondence with the objective 
means offered through the redemptive work of Christ and His Church, 
Without these means holy Mass, the sacraments, and the entire liturgy 
would remain fruitless, despite their excellency and merit, and the 
liturgy itself, because void and purely subjective, would become repre- 
hensible. The close connection of the Rosary with the redemptive work 
of Christ and the Church places it among the means by which man 
worthily cooperates with God in the work of Redemption. If the 
Rosary is thus seen in its full significance, then the many objections 
raised against it completely lose weight. 

Leo XIII stresses this thought when in his encyclical Adjutricem 
populi he emphatically states: “As often as, prostrate at the feet of Mary 
we devoutly say the Rosary, we recall anew the sublime work of our 
Redemption,” even as we do in the Mass, when, following the admoni- 
tion of Christ, we say with the priest immediately after the Elevation: 
“Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants as also Thy holy people call to 
mind the blessed Passion of Thy divine Son, His resurrection from the 
dead, and ascension into heaven.” Through the Rosary we preserve a 
constant grateful recollection of our Savior, Jesus Christ, and of the 
memorial of His bitter Passion. Thus does the Rosary in truth lead to a 
fruitful participation in liturgical worship and the reception of the 
sacraments. 

“As no one goeth to the Father, but by the Son, so no one goeth to 
Christ but by His Mother.” * In the eyes of the Church, therefore, the 
Rosary, although addressed immediately to Mary, gains the great sig- 
nificance that Pius XII gave it when he said that it fostered the spiritual 
life. Who could seriously doubt it, remembering that the Rosary must 


2 bid. 
®Leo XIII, Octobri Mense. 
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be understood and recited in close union with the redemptive work of 
Christ, to which the mysteries of the Rosary refer. In this connection Leo 
XIII writes: “Since the prayers are so arranged as to bring to mind suc- 
cessively the principal mysteries of our redemption, they are eminently 
fitted to foster the spirit of piety.” * He explains the meaning of these 
words more fully elsewhere when he writes: 


When souls, devout and imbued with faith, consider the lofty mysteries 
of Christ and His holy Mother, their joys, their sufferings, and their tri- 
umphs, as the Rosary portrays them in a determined order, this prayer 
wonderfully fosters belief and guards against error, as well as gives added 
vigor and steadfastness of soul. Through the light of faith the mind is 
gently guided toward the consideration of the sacred mysteries, and, im- 
mersed in these, it marvels at the unspeakable work of man’s redemption 
purchased at such cost. The soul, aglow with love and gratitude at this 
manifestation of the merciful love of God, and drawn toward and desirous 
of the heavenly reward, finds itself vivified and confirmed in hope. This 
reward Christ holds in readiness for all who conform their lives to His and 
associate themselves with Him in His sacred Passion. Interwoven with these 
devout sentiments are the words that come from the Savior’s own lips and 
those other prayers that the archangel Gabriel and Holy Mother Church 
have bequeathed to us. They are full of exalted praises and salutary reflec- 
tions, and when said in uninterrupted sequence in a determinedly varied 
order they bring forth sweet fruits of piety. ® 


It is this which Leo XIII emphasizes particularly when he ‘says: 
“While the mind prayerfully considers the sacred mysteries, the will 
becomes wondrously motivated toward the practice of the virtues,” ° 
exemplified by Christ in the course of His earthly life. “While we are 
resting in Him, He inflames us with that mysterious fire that He brought 
down on earth. In His goodness He imbues us with the meekness and 
condescension of His own Heart, and desires that, by the practice of 
these virtues, we attain to that true and abiding peace, the source of 
which is found in Him.” 7 


“In order, however, that we may not lose heart when over-awed as it 
were by our Lord’s divine majesty, we turn our bodily as well as our 
mental gaze upon Mary. She stands nearer to us by reason of her 
greater similarity to us. We feel drawn to her and are encouraged to 
model our lives on hers. When with her special help we devote our- 








‘Leo XIII, Superiore anno. ° Ibid. 
*Leo XIII, Magnae Dei Matris. * [bid. 
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selves earnestly to the practice of virtue, we shall indeed reproduce in 
ourselves at least the lineaments of her exalted virtues and holiness, 
When at the end we shall have attained to that perfect equanimity of 
mind which she practiced here on earth toward the decrees of divine 
Providence, we too shall follow her into heaven.” ® 

The Rosary prevents our liturgical prayers from becoming a mean- 
ingless formula. This is especially the case when true inner devotion 
finds nourishment in this prayer. It would be a grave error, therefore, to 
play off the Rosary against the liturgy, or vice-versa; the one requires 
the other and supplements it. The same Holy Spirit operates alike 
through the liturgy and the Rosary, both in the Church and in the indi- 
vidual soul. By means of them the Holy Spirit, in a manner, keeps us 
spiritually balanced. The Church as a whole is benefitted by the splen- 
dor which they reflect one upon the other; for the same Holy Spirit 
works in all according to the extent of His good pleasure. 


LirurGICAL SOLEMNIZATION OF THE ROSARY 


The close relationship existing between the Rosary and the liturgy is 
best seen from the manner in which the Church celebrates the Feast of 
the Holy Rosary. Instituted by Pius V in thanksgiving for the victory 
won by the Christians over the Turks, October 7, 1571, it was originally 
known as the Commemoration of Our Lady of Victory. Gregory XIII 
designated it as Feast of the Holy Rosary and directed that it be solemnly 
observed every year on the first Sunday in October in all churches in 
which was found an altar or chapel dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Rosary. Clement XI ordained that the feast be observed throughout the 
Church on the first Sunday in October to commemorate the crushing 
of Turkish power by the Christians at Tenesvar in Hungary and on the 
island of Corfu. 

Benedict XIII prescribed several lessons for the feast in the Roman 
breviary. Leo XIII in 1888 raised Rosary Sunday to a feast of a higher 
rank with a special office for the day. Through the liturgical reform by 
Pius X it was once more assigned to October 7. Its celebration by the 
faithful, however, was to take place on the first Sunday in October, on 


® Ibid. 
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which day it is observed in the Dominican Order. 
The underlying thought and purpose of the feast are manifest: the 


Church desires to express her gratitude to Mary for her repeated pro- 
tection through the Rosary in times of momentous crises. 

The Rosary is a summary, so to speak, of the truths of salvation 
gratefully recalled in the mysteries as they are presented to us. We are 
vividly reminded therein that Christ and Mary in different ways have 
earned all grace for us and bestow it on us as we, collectively and indi- 
vidually, stand in need of it. 

The Church celebrates these mysteries successively in the hymns of 
the first Vespers, of the Matins of the day, and of Lauds, and recalls 
them in the antiphons of Matins. In the hymn for second Vespers and 
in the Collect and Secret of the Mass they are again recapitulated. The 
Feast of the Holy Rosary, then, is likewise a feast of thanksgiving for 
our redemption through Christ and Mary, through whom the Church 
and every member of the Church have experienced in the past and will 
experience at all times Mary’s special intercession. 

The importance of the feast can, therefore, not easily be overesti- 
mated and it is unfortunate that it has not everywhere been appreciated 
as it deserves. The prayers of the Mass bring to mind a thought closely 
associated with what Pius XII and Leo XIII say in reference to the re- 
lation between the Rosary and the liturgy. In the Collect of the Mass 
the Church prays: “Grant that meditating upon these mysteries of the 
most holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, we may both imitate 
what they contain and obtain what they promise.” In the Secret we 
petition: “We pray Thee, O Lord, make us meet duly to offer these 
gifts and through the mysteries of the most holy Rosary so to recall the 
life, passion and glory of thine only-begotten Son, that we may be made 
worthy of His promises.” These words evidently mean that it is by the 
devout consideration of the mysteries comprised in the Rosary and by 
conformity with Christ in His life, suffering, and glorification that the 
promises held out in these mysteries will find fruition. There is, then, 
the closest relationship existing between the redemptive works by Christ 
and the contemplation, veneration, and imitation of these by each one 
ot the faithful. The Postcommunion of the Mass for the Feast supposes 
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this close relationship, for it reads: “May we be helped, we pray Thee, 
O Lord, by the intercession of thy holy Mother whose Rosary we cele- 
brate, so that we may draw strength from the mysteries we reverence 
and receive grace from the Sacrament we have taken.” 

Our meditation, veneration, and imitation of the redemptive mysteries 
of the Rosary and our fruitful reception of the sacraments are accomp- 
lished by these mysteries through the mediation of Mary. The intimate 
connection existing between the Rosary and the central mysteries of 
the liturgy, and the manner in which one supplements the other in dis- 
posing the soul for their sanctifying effects, could not be more em- 
phatically and at the same time more clearly brought to our notice. It 
is therefore not in accord with the truth nor with the mind of the 
Church to maintain that by recitation of the Rosary in the Mass the 
faithful can not participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its benefits. 
The Postcommunion of the Mass of the Feast indicates that the Church 
is of an entirely different opinion. Pius XII in his encyclical On the 
Liturgy has clearly stated: “One can participate in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice in a manner more appealing to some persons; such as pious medi- 
tation on the mysteries of the life of Christ or other practices of piety 
and prayers essentially the same but differing in form from the ritual 
prayers of the Mass.” This holds true particularly, though not ex- 
clusively, in regard to the Rosary. 


Canon LAW AND THE RosArRY 


Seen in the light of the liturgical solemnization of the Rosary, certain 
regulations of canon law are important in that they show the high re- 
gard in which the Church holds that prayer. The first of these regula- 
tions concerns the higher ecclesiastical authorities: “Let them see to it 
that all clerics . . . daily pay honor to the Virgin Mother of God through 
her Rosary.” ° The second reminds superiors of religious communities 
of their duty in this matter: “Let them see to it that all religious, unless 
lawfully hindered, daily attend holy Mass, foster prayer, and the other 
exercises of piety prescribed by their rule and constitutions.” '° It is un- 


® Codex Juris Canonici, can. 125, n.2. 
* [bid., can. 595, par. 1, n.2. 
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likely, however, that the constitutions of any religious congregation 
would fail to prescribe the daily recitation of the Rosary for all its mem- 
bers, or that they at least acknowledge as binding the custom already 
established. 

By this legislation the Church declares in no uncertain words that 
she deems liturgical piety alone as altogether insufficient for the spiritual 
life. A subjective or personal piety is demanded in addition; a piety, in 
short, that serves as a preparation for and an effect of liturgical piety. 
These regulations are, therefore, in perfect accord with the teaching of 
the Church; namely, that effective divine worship comprises two factors: 
the acceptance of the means of salvation through the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice and the sacraments, and the proper disposition of mind and heart on 
the part of the faithful. The first of these is embraced within the three 
cycles of the ecclesiastical year and the liturgical prayers. The other is 
developed by the public and private exercises of devotion associated 
with the liturgy. The Rosary belongs to the last-named group. As 
liturgical prayer and action are incumbent in a special manner on priests 
and religious, so these also have the graver duty of applying themselves 
to public and private practices of piety. 

Although canon law pertains to all the faithful, yet it is concerned 
with priests and religious in particular. The above regulations are there- 
fore not binding on the laity. However, Pope Pius XII in recent times 
has issued the following recommendation: “We will that these practices 
of piety be performed by our Christian people. To mention only the 
most important of these forms of prayer, we enumerate: meditation on 
the divine truths, constant self-examination and self-discipline, spiritual 
exercises based on the eternal truths, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
prayers and intercession in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Prom- 
inent among the last, as all know, is the prayer called the Rosary.” ™ 
Furthermore, the Pontiff finds it blameworthy that “veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, seen by holy men as a token of predestination, has 
been relegated to the background, especially in the case of youth, caus- 
ing devotion gradually to slacken and to decline.” ’* The Church thus 
leaves no doubt that she desires not only priests and religious, but the 


8 Pius XII, On the Liturgy. 
2 Tbid. 
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rest of the faithful as well, and youth chiefly, to supplement their 
liturgical devotions with other devout practices, preference being given 
to the Rosary. God’s holy Mother shows us the way to Christ, and 
Christ shows the way to His eternal Father, to His God and to our God. 
Divine, worship as carried out privately and publicly in accordance 
with liturgical piety “prepares directly for a more vigorous participa- 
tion in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, a more fruitful reception of the sacra- 
ments, and a celebration of liturgical functions in a manner that will 
give courage, strength, and delight in prayer, in Christian abnegation, in 
docility to divine grace, and a daily closer conformity to Christ.” * It is 
very important then that one see the Rosary in all these associations so 
that one may truthfully say that he sees it with the eyes of holy Mother 
Church. 


Benepict XV anp Leo XIII on rHE Rosary 


The wish of Benedict XV “that the faithful everywhere form the 
habit of saying Mary’s Rosary” is in perfect accord with the desire of 
holy Mother Church. It is the echo, so to speak, of the words of 
Leo XIII: “We admonish . . . all the faithful that they zealously say 
the Rosary publicly or privately within the family circle, establishing 
its recitation for all time.” '* It is a matter of course that holy Mother 
Church directs this admonition to all her children, convinced as she is 
of the extraordinary efficacy of this form of prayer. The faithful, as is 
well known, fully responded to Leo’s appeal, and it is to be deplored 
that during the reign of Benedict and his successors, Catholics were less 
fervently devoted to the Rosary. Attempts even were made to relegate 
to the background not only this prayer, but all personal and not dis- 
tinctly liturgical practices of piety. It was deemed that these latter were 
of little value, especially for the cultured and for youth. This dangerous 
narrow-mindedness soon brought about the very opposite of what was 
intended. Instead of heeding the admonition of holy Mother Church to 
adopt the Rosary as a habitual devotion, these misguided ones disre- 
garded the Pope’s warnings. As a result, the Rosary became extremely 


8 Ibid. 
“Leo XIII, Supremi Apostolatus. 
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wearisome to some persons even when it occasioned no inconvenience 
nor greatly encroached on their time. 

The good and fitting is not ours by nature; it must be acquired and 
cultivated by practice. One accustoms oneself gradually to the liturgical 
worship. The same is true of the Rosary: it must be practiced rather 
than discussed. In the beginning undoubtedly it will be found difficult 
and a matter more of obedience to the Church than personal predilec- 
tion. Obedience to the Church is comprised in the baptismal vows: I 
promise obedience to the Church’s teachings. Holy Writ (Prov. 21:28) 
says emphatically: “An obedient man shall speak of victory” — victory 
over oneself in particular. This is necessary for self-control and for the 
strength needed in meeting the difficult and painful things in life. 

One may begin with one or the other mystery of the Rosary, leave 
off for some time, and later at one’s convenience take up the next 
decade, careful always to pray conjointly with the Church and to ful- 
fill what she expects of us. It is important that one do this faithfully. The 
result will be surprising. Feelings of aversion and repugnance, likely to 
arise, must be suppressed. Objections presenting themselves to the mind 
must be met with directly: holy Mother Church is the safer judge 
when she recommends the Rosary most urgently as a means to liturgical 
piety, precisely in order that the intentions of Christ and the Church be 
realized. The exalted place assigned by Pius XII to the Rosary and to 
the other not entirely liturgical devotions forbids one to think and 
speak of these disdainfully as so-called “devotions for the masses.” All 
of these and the Rosary are prayers and practices of the Church, of 
God’s own people, God’s purchased people. The Rosary, therefore, be- 
longs to the people of God. No higher praise could be bestowed on it. 

To establish the custom of the daily family Rosary is by no means 
an easy matter. In the first place parents have become too compliant and 
indulgent in a matter in which they alone must assume the responsibility. 
The direction of the affair of the family belongs to the parents; on the 
children devolves the duty of willing compliance. Both are unable suf- 
ficiently to consider “the awe-inspiring mystery” alluded to by Pius 
XII, namely, “that the salvation of a larger number of souls depends 
upon the prayers and voluntary mortifications vicariously undertaken 
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by the members of Christ’s Mystical Body, as well as the cooperation 
which both clergy and people and chiefly the fathers and mothers of 
families must render to their divine Redeemer.” Hence the mutual 
responsibility of the members of a family for each other is the concern 
that each member of that family must entertain for the eternal salva- 
tion of each other member. No one could do justice to this task except 
through Mary, Mother of Perpetual Help, who “not in a human man- 
ner, but through Christ, has become our Mother. She sees and under- 
stands our circumstances better than we do ourselves; she knows our 
need of protection during life, as well as the private and public dangers 
threatening us; she is aware of the sufferings and the distress over- 
whelming us, and above all she knows the forcible struggle in which we 
are engaged with the powerful enemies of our salvation. In these and 
other untoward events of our lives she can and is desirous to bestow on 
us a full measure of consolation, strength, and support. Let us therefore 
confidently invoke her by the maternal ties by which she is closely 
bound to Jesus and to us. Let us piously petition her help through the 
‘6 No one 
directing a family can do better than inculcate love for the Rosary in 


prayer she herself gave to us and which is so pleasing to her.” 


the members of the family. Such is the will and intention of Holy 
Mother Church. 

Mannes D. Koster, O.P. 
Dominikanerkloster ““S. Albertus” 
Walberberg bei Koln, Germany 


This article has been translated from the German by Sister 


M. Fulgence, O.P., of Dominican College, Racine, Wisconsin, 


* Pius XII, On the Liturgy. 
*% Leo XIII, Octobri Mense. 
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Saint John of Cologne 
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HE Church does not forget her martyrs and in due time pays su- 
preme honor to them. Saint John of Cologne won the palm of 
martyrdom on July 9, 1572. He was beatified in 1675, but not until 
some three hundred years after his death was he canonized: June 29, 
1865. 

In the Bull of Canonization of the Martyrs of Gorcum, Pope Pius IX 
bestowed titles on Saint John of Cologne, referring to him as “the honor 
of the Dominican family,” “brave athlete of Christ,” “splendor of parish 
priests,” “ornament of the sacerdotal state,” “new glory of the Catholic 
Church.” * Saint John was definitely stressed as bearing articulate wit- 
ness to the dogmas of the Holy Eucharist and to the supremacy of the 
Pope. 

Little factual knowledge can be found concerning the early life of 
Saint John, but he was born in Germany and labored for some twenty 
years in Hoornaer, Holland, which at that time was in the German 
Dominican Province. Hoornaer is but a short distance from the more 
famous Dortrecht, where two hundred years after the death of the saint, 
the Dutch declaration of independence was made. Saint John spent the 
last month of his life in Gorcum, but a stone’s throw from his beloved 
Hoornaer, and it was here that he was martyred. 

At an early age he felt the promptings of a mysterious call to a religious 
vocation. He sought entrance into the Order of Preachers and was ad- 
mitted to the famous Convent of the Holy Cross in Cologne. During 
the Middle Ages this convent-university was renowned as a center of 
sacred sciences and ranked with the celebrated universities of Paris, 
Bologna, and Oxford, numbering among its professors and students other 
great saints of the Order of Preachers, notably the illustrious Saint 
Thomas of Aquin, Saint Albert the Great, Blessed Ambrose Sanse- 
donius, Blessed Henry Suso, and the Venerable John Tauler. 
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After his ordination, Friar John was sent to Holland, to the parish of 
Hoornaer, and for twenty fruitful years he followed in the long line of 
saintly parish priests who had held high the torch of faith and walked in 
the way of the blessed Christ, filled with the Pauline injunction: “I 
beseech you, be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” ° John fully 
understood the depths of the axiom, Sacerdos, alter Christus (the priest, 
another Christ). He knew that he participated in the powers of the 
great High Priest; hence, unconsciously, there was a sterling Christ- 
likeness about him. He bore the personality of Christ after the formula 
Sacerdos gerit personam Christi (the priest bears the marks of Christ's 
personality). The manners, morals, and virtues of John were made 
resplendent by their conformity and likeness to the Christ-life. Like 
Saint Paul, John of Cologne could say, “with Christ I am nailed to the 
cross. And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me. And that I live now 
in the flesh; I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me. I cast not away the grace of God.” * In this con- 
nection the words of Blessed Pius X are apposite. “The priest, if he is 
called alter Christus and is such by his participation of Christ’s power, 
must he not also become such by his imitation of Christ’s deeds?” * 

The parish draws all its life from the pastor, and Friar John influenced 
his little flock by word and deed to conform their lives according to 
the pattern shown on the Mount. ° His exhortations gave them courage. 
Living among heretics, they needed the assurance of the Scriptures, 
“Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a 
kingdom. . . . Give alms. ... Make to yourself . . . a treasure in heaven 
which faileth not: where no thief approacheth, nor moth corrupteth.” ° 
With a pastor who was another Christ, each parishoner became Chris- 
tianus, alter Christus, (a Christian, another Christ) according to the 
words of Tertullian. 

One can picture the humble Dominican friar, an arresting figure in 
white habit, partially covered with the black cloak and hood of peni- 
tence, speaking to the children as the gentle Master was wont to speak. 
He used simple words. He told them stories. The smile of Christ lighted 
his face as he gathered the children around him and said: 





cy. I Cor. 4:16. * Exhortatio ad Clerum. ® Luke 12:32-34. 
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“My children we must love God above everything; 
We must honor and obey our father and mother; 
We must love our neighbor as ourselves; 

We must be apostles of Jesus and Mary; 
We must never sin.” 

Hoornaer’s pastor actually lived his sermons. Faithfully this saintly 
man put into daily use the words of his beloved patron, “My dear chil- 
dren, let us not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth.” * 
He insisted that man can love his neighbor as himself only when he 
realizes that he is brother to all mankind and understands that God is 
his Father. Saint John of Cologne knew that this brotherhood of man 
and Fatherhood of God is the strong bond that unites man permanently 
in love. He loved and was loved in turn by his flock, and for twenty 
years he ministered “unto the saints of Hoornaer,” even to the time of 
his death. 

With unflagging zeal he held Divinity in his frail hand as he com- 
municated the dying, giving them the heavenly Journey-Bread. His 
pastoral ministrations brought him to many a widow of Naim, to an- 
other Jairus whose daughter was dead, to other Marys and Marthas deep 
in mourning for a loved one. He made Hoornaer his own Nazareth, a 
sacred spot in a real holy land. Later he carried on, with the same de- 
votion and heroism, during the days when in this same country were 
re-enacted the scenes of his Savior’s last days on earth in far-off Jerusa- 
lem, for Saint John and eighteen companion-martyrs were to bear the 
outrages of brutal soldiers at Gorcum, forced marches through crowds 
of infuriated people, and finally to meet death on a rude gibbet. 

The love of God and neighbor in the souls of the saints is the measure 
of the greatness of their sanctity. They may not be wholly conscious of 
the depth, of the breadth, and of the length of the love for Christ which 
suffuses their souls. God does not vouchsafe the fullness of Thabor’s 
vision even to the elect. The living charity which inflamed the heart of 
Pastor John of Hoornaer made him feel with St. Paul, “It behoved him 
in all things to be made like unto his brethren, that he might become a 
merciful and faithful high priest before God, that he might be a propitia- 
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tion for the sins of the people.” * So Friar John went about his routine 
parish work each day with only the all-seeing eye of God upon his 
work. His intense zeal for souls was known only to the Most High. He 
loved the beauty of those tabernacles not made by hands. He said his 
breviary, singing in his heart, “How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” ® 

St. John’s intense love for the Blessed Sacrament, his great devotion 
to the Eucharist, was the distinctive feature of his consecration to God. 
By daily contemplation and long hours of adoration he immersed him- 
self in the infinite treasure of Divinity and approached ever closer to 
Christ, the source of supernatural life and grace. Daily the humble and 
loving John personally cared for the sanctuary. He was ever mindful of 
the divine Presence of Jesus in His tabernacled house of friendship upon 
our altars. His heart could indeed cry out, “The zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up.” 7° 

Father John’s threefold dedication of himself to God by charity, to 
truth by study and preaching, and to souls by apostolic labors found its 
culmination in the heroic climax of his life. The records reveal that the 
unquenchable flame of love quickening within him, burst forth with 
burning rapidity when he learned that cruel persecution was raging in 
Gorcum, just a few miles beyond Hoornaer. He at once sought per- 
mission from his superiors to go to Gorcum to minister to the imprisoned 
priests and religious and to take care of the flock left without a 
shepherd. 

Father Taurisano, in his catalogue of Dominican saints, states that the 
word used by Friar John in seeking the permission was the Latin word 
instanter (immediately). Perhaps this was the same burning desire of St. 
Dominic, who had himself longed to go to convert the Cuman Tartars, 
transplanted in the heart of the newly-ordained John of Cologne. 
Startlingly pertinent are the words of St. Paul: “I most gladly will spend 
and be spent myself for your souls; although loving you more, I be 
loved less.” 1 


Permission was given to Friar John and for reasons of prudence he dis- 
guised himself and thus hastened to the city held by the heretics. No 


® Heb. 2:17. Ps, 68:10. 
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journey was too long nor too fatiguing to rescue souls for the kingdom 
of love, no persecutor too insignificant to convert to the gospel of 
charity. For him the parables of the good samaritan and the prodigal son 
were sermons in miniature with practical application. In John’s heart 
there was no prejudice, and his German blood made no protest in going 
to the assistance of the Dutch clergy and people. He, like his Master, 
could heed the poignant cries of the Canaanite mother as he hastened to 
Gorcum, filled as it was with the heart-breaking cries of stricken 
mothers. How clearly came to him the words of Christ: “I was not sent 
but to the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel.” 

Calvinism had torn Holland apart; the religious wars had engendered 
hate, persecution, and death. Heresiarchs were strong and obstinate. 
Scoundrels clothed with panoply and power sought to exterminate 
the Catholic faith. Their first target was the priest; their motto, “kill the 
pastor, then disperse the flock!” Holland and Belgium were in rebellion 
at this time against Spain’s dominion over the Low Countries. There was 
a natural antipathy for Catholic Spain among the people of the Nether- 
lands, many of whom were resolute Calvinists. Their leaders sought 
to impress the people by telling them that to be loyal to Holland one 
must belong to the Dissenters, the Protestant group. All Catholics were 
looked upon as traitors to the fatherland, since they must perforce be 
sympathetic to the rule of Catholic Spain. Charles V had introduced 
“the Inquisition, or rather an inquisition, in the Netherlands, for Protes- 
tant legend to the contrary nothwithstanding, the Spanish Inquisition 
was never introduced into the country at any time. Its enemies called it 
the Spanish Inquisition to make it odious as a foreign importation.” 1 

Under the leadership of the Prince of Orange, the people drew up a 
protest demanding the abolition of the Inquisition. This being refused, 
the Calvinists, augmented by disaffected coreligionists from France, 
rose in civil rebellion. Churches, convents, and monastries, and even hos- 
pitals were robbed, sacked, and pillaged. The fury of the heretics was 
boundless. The Duke of Alba had quelled but could not root out the 
revolt. Five years later, in the spring of 1572, a fleet of forty ships was 
fitted out in the ports of England and under the command of the 


2 Matt. 15:24. 
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iniquitous Lumnaye, Count de la Marck, one of the most abominable 
wretches who figured in the revolution of the 16th century, “made its 
course across the North Sea and along the coast of Flanders. An adverse 
wind drove it to the mouth of the Meuse. The neighboring port of 
Brielle was without defenders and on April 1, 1572, was captured by the 
Calvinists. They pillaged the convents and churches, broke images and 
destroyed everything that bore marks of the Roman Church.” 

As soon as the people of Gorcum realized that Marck was sailing up 
the Meuse to lay seige to their undefended city, priests, religious, and 
people sought shelter in their fortified citadel. They tried to take the 
sacred vessels and objects of veneration to places of safety. However, 
“quislings” welcomed the attackers and led them into the town. The 
laymen were released upon payment of huge sums of money, but the 
clergy were kept in prison. They could hope for no deliverance except 
that of martyrdom. 

The priests heard confessions and Father Nicholas Poppel of Welde, 
Belgium, who had brought with him the adorable Sacrament, com- 
municated the group. Every known barbarism was heaped upon the de- 
fenseless clergy and religious. When one group of soldiers had tired of 
their torment, a fresh body wreaked their vengeance upon the heroic, 
starving band. This cruelty lasted about ten days and it was during this 
time that Friar John, who had been apprehended while baptizing an in- 
fant, was brought to the citadel as a prisoner, charged with treason. A 
promise of release was made, provided a ransom be paid, but the efforts 
of his friends to raise it were unsuccessful. 

At midnight on July 5 the captives were awakened and put aboard a 
ship that docked the next morning at Dortrecht. “On their way to 
Dortrecht they were exhibited for money to the curious.” * The mob 
hurled at them vile epithets of abuse. The boat set sail again that after- 
noon and reached Brielle about midnight. Here they were met by the 
fierce Count de la Marck, who ordered them to march as if in solemn 
procession around the town square where a gallows had been erected. 
Three times around this gibbet they were forced to march backwards 
with Father Henry, a young Recollect Father, carrying a stolen religious 


4 The Delights of the Netherlands, (1743), vol. IV, p. 121. 
* Catholic Encyclopedia, “Martyrs of Gorkum,” vol. VI, p. 652. 
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banner and acting as standard-bearer. Then the Count, riding behind 
them and lashing them with a huge whip, forced them to march to- 
wards the town, singing hymns as they went along. Surely the glorious 
choir of the Apostles and the white-robed army of martyrs looked on 
this scene of sadness from their heavenly abiding place. Chanting the 
litany, the Te Deum, and the Salve Regina they entered the town and 
made their way to the prison. 

The evening of the seventh day and the following morning were given 
over to discussions with the heretical ministers in the presence of the 
Count. Firmly and with dignity the soldiers of Christ defended their be- 
lief in the dogmas of the Eucharist and in the supremacy of the Roman 
Pentiff. On the night of the eighth of July, Lumnaye ordered the 
prisoners taken to the convent of St. Elizabeth at Ten Rugge to be 
hanged. Tied together in couples, arm to arm, and confessing to each 
other on the way, they, like the martyrs of old, consoled and encouraged 
each other. A turf-shed on the desecrated convent grounds was the site 
of martyrdom. “A stout beam ran from one wall to the other, while an- 
other beam projected part of the distance across the shed.” '® Here in the 
early hours of the morning, undergoing the most inhuman tortures and 
cruel mutilations the nineteen martyrs of Gorcum yielded their souls to 
God. The last one to be hanged was the saintly John of Cologne, who 
with the golden pyx upon his heart had gone unwittingly on his own 
sick call. 

On June 29, 1867, amid the solemnities commemorating the death of 
Saints Peter and Paul, Pope Pius IX enrolled John of Cologne and his 
companions in the catalogue of saints and appointed as their feast day, 
July 9, the date of their glorious deaths. 

V. F. Kiensercer, O.P. 
Blessed Sacrament Rectory 
Madison, Wisconsin 


* Stratemeier, O.P., The Dominican Saints, p. 350. 
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T is significant that when the plans were being made in heaven for 
our Blessed Mother’s new visitation to the world in 1917, she chose 
Fatima, a little town in Portugal. But surprising as her choice of place 
was, it is even more surprising to realize the manner of her apparitions, 
as well as the persons who witnessed them. Mary, throughout the cen- 
turies, has been wont to choose children. Unlike Lourdes, however, 
where only one child was favored with the vision of the Lady, there 
were three children at Fatima. Heaven does not err in such plans. Why, 
then, were there three children? 

The necessity of having three children is established by the fact that 
each of the three was differently favored. If only one was necessary 
and the other two accidental, the distinction that was drawn among the 
three that participated could not have been realized. But since there were 
three, each fulfilled an important role in the complete story of Fatima. 

In the order of their ages, the three children who participated di- 
rectly were Jacinta, Francis, and Lucy. For the sake of explanation we 
will investigate the different manner of participation, taking Francis first, 
then Jacinta, and finally Lucy. 

Francis, the boy of the group, only saw the Lady. Jacinta both saw 
her and heard her speak. Lucy, however, not only saw the Lady and 
heard her words, but spoke to the Blessed Mother. Some might think 
that Francis and Jacinta were less privileged than Lucy, but such was 
not the case. Each child had a part of the story to tell and each was well 
satisfied with the ability to express that part. 

Our Blessed Mother’s coming to Fatima was a mother’s gesture of 
concern. Her children, the men and women of the world, were living 
a life in opposition to the laws of God. Hence her work was to recon- 
struct the original idea and establish the means by which the souls of 
men could be regained from sin. Mary well knew that her opponent 
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was godless and that her fixed task was to restore God. Mary also 
knew that men had abandoned God many times in the past, so her 
story had to include a gift both of God and herself. In the main, this 
was her purpose: to displace godlessness with Godliness and to remind 
her children of the surest way of keeping God the master of the human 
soul. She had to unfold the story of how God wanted to regain control 
of the soul. The explanation of the sure way was found in the vision 
of the Lady and the participation of the three children. 

We begin the story with Francis. He saw the Lady. Does that mean 
he saw only a woman? No, he saw the Blessed Mother. The wonder of 
that experience was seeing the only creature second to God. Francis saw 
God in Mary by the special gift of contemplation for which no words 
were needed. In fact, words would have been a distraction. Conversation 
would be just as annoying. 

When Francis saw Mary, when he saw the effects of God’s grace 
reflected in her, his soul was fired by a desire for God alone. Francis’ 
task was to renew the work of the First Person, God the Creator. God 
made the world and man was His greatest work, because his soul was 
in the image of God, made for God, planned to house God alone. 

Francis, by the gift of contemplation, saw that only God had a-right 
to his soul. No other person, no other thing should take preference over 
God either in man’s mind by thoughts nor in his heart by desire. Yes, 
God the Father made man to be like Himself. Francis saw how this 
could be done. Unlike the Father, Francis could not create, but like the 
Father, he could draw God to his soul by willing and doing the works 
of God, the fulfillment of an insatiable desire to possess God. This is the 
first part of the story of Fatima — men must want God, men must prefer 
God, men must re-create a desire for God in the face of every godless 
offer that everyday life places before them. God the Father made man 
for God. Francis reminds me, in behalf of the Father, that their souls 
were fashioned for a union with no less a Person than God Himself. 

Francis needed no words, no speech, to learn his part. It was only 
necessary that he see his part. He needed only to look at the Lady and 
see how grace effected a wonderful union between her soul and her God. 
Jacinta saw the Lady and heard her speak. If Francis could learn so 
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much without words or speech, why did Jacinta need to listen to words? 
The answer is simple. Her part of the story was different from that of 
Francis. He told the beginning of the story and he reminded men of 
their ideal, but Jacinta, picking up the story from where he left off, had 
to learn how the ideal could be put into practice. 

When God made man, He was satisfied with His work. He had made 
a perfect man, but Adam was not satisfied serving God — he dreamed of 
excelling God. He made the effort and suffered the experience of the 
first sin and its consequent penalties: the loss of God and weakness in the 
face of temptation. But God was patient; He promised a Redeemer. He 
chose His only begotten Son, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
“and the Word was made Flesh.” ' As men used words to express them- 
selves and their ideas, so God by His Son, the Word of God, expressed 
through Christ how a man can live united to God; in Christ, by son- 
ship; in man, by privilege. 

Jacinta, by hearing Mary speak, learned that her part was to renew 
the work of Christ. As Mary spoke, Jacinta experienced the wonders 
of the sacrifice of Christ’s life. She heard words of concern from Mary’s 
lips, impressing her with the tragedy and disloyalty of men who, having 
received their faith by gift and having it strengthened by hearing, had 
abandoned that gift and turned to sin. Not that contemplation could not 
have revealed this message wordlessly, but it was thoughtful fitting- 
ness that planned words to tell Jacinta to remind the world of the need 
of repentance and sacrifice. Just as the actions of Christ were first re- 
vealed by words and then lived by the Word of God. But even with all 
this wonder, the telling of the story was not complete. 

The men who followed Christ would have preferred that He remain 
with them. Yet Christ said to them, “If I go not, the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you and when He is come, 
He will convince the world of sin, and of justice and of judgment.” ” 
These words of Christ explained the need for the third child at Fatima. 

Lucy not only saw and heard the Lady, she spoke to her. Her role 
was a renewal of the work of the Holy Spirit; to serve as both witness 
and proof of the true story of Fatima. Like the Holy Spirit of God who 


‘Cf, John 1:1-14. 
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came to tell all things concerning Christ, Lucy was to tell all things con- 
cerning the beautiful Lady. Her work was to instruct the theologians 
of the Church. Her task was to give these doctors of learning the words 
of the Lady, the appearance of the Lady, the desires of the Mother of 
God. Her work was to clarify some of the obscurities of the event, as 
well as to elucidate for all nations the reasons for the Lady’s coming, 
and the hope she wanted realized. Perhaps for this reason, Lucy still 
lives. There are still those who have not learned of the story of Fatima; 
some still hesitate to believe fully. A Lucy there must be, like the 
Bernadette of old, to give proof in order that a discerning Church might 
continue not to err. 

The three children, each in their given parts, tell the world: “Let the 
desire for God have first place; recognize that to keep that desire in 
first place, you must suffer, mortify self, and repair the damage that sin 
has done your soul; then your life will be a witness to the truth of God 
and your daily works shed a light before the footsteps of men.” 

The children envisioned in the portrayal of their story, through the 
manner in which the Lady came to them, the further wonder of the 
three parts of the Rosary. Francis, as previously stated, only saw the 
Lady and, as explained he personifies a desire for God. 

A careful study of the Rosary will reveal that the joyful mysteries 
play carefully on the note of a desire for God, making use of the faculty 
of sight. In the Annunciation, Mary saw the angel and he announced to 
her the vocation that would bring Christ into the world, making God 
more desirable to men. 

Elizabeth saw Mary and rejoiced in having the Mother of her God 
come to her home. Even the unborn John the Baptist was freed from 
original sin by the nearness of the unborn Christ. In the Nativity, faith 
was given to those who came to see the Christ in His crib. The shep- 
herds and the wise men came to see and were given the sight of faith. 
Those who would not come to see, like Herod, did not receive the faith. 

At the Presentation, Simeon, on seeing the Child, proclaimed: “Be- 
hold this Child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel.” * So, in the Finding in the Temple, the doctors and men of law 
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marvelled at the sight of this child of wisdom. Even Mary, His Mother, 
was said to remark when finding Him, “And seeing Him they won- 
dered.” * Yes, the Joyful Mysteries reveal the reward of those who, see- 
ing God, found faith to believe in Him. Is not the world unbelieving, 
only because it does not see? The worldly ones are blind. Francis shows 
us, through his seeing the Lady filled with God, that this is one of the 
keys to the Joyful Mysteries. 

Jacinta saw and heard the Lady. Thus, she reminds us of the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries. During the Agony in the Garden the Apostles do not 
hear Christ as He pleads His cause before God the Father though un- 
doubtedly He would like to have had His Apostles listening to His 
plea. We know of his lament, “Finding them asleep, He said to Peter; 
Could you not watch one hour with me?’”® Note they had to watch in 
order to hear. 

In the Scourging, what sounds for ears to catch, that tell the story of 
voluntary suffering! For Christ, the sinless One, allowed Himself to be 
beaten that men might understand the curse of sin. In the Crowning of 
Thorns, Christ listened to the jeers of those who mocked Him as King, 
leaving for all men the task to bear the criticism, the jeers, the mockery 
of men against those who seek the imperishable crown of Christ. 

In the Carrying of the Cross, Christ heard the disgruntled acceptance 
of Simon the Cyrenian. Perhaps Simon believed in Christ, but he was 
afraid of human respect. What spiritual life can there be in the soul that 
fears to hear the criticism of men’s disapprovals? Those who fear to be 
humiliated, to be despised, to be rebuked, to be maligned, to be ridiculed, 
to be treated unfairly, to be suspected — yes, those who fear these things, 
fear the respect of men — they share no part with Christ carrying His 
cross. The crucifixion, total immolation, the complete sacrifice, the 
eternal offerings, the daily Mass, the constant sacrifice — how many 
cower away from total selflessness? The Lady came looking for saints 
that would save a selfish world; saints — otherwise called selfless souls. 

In the Crucifixion there was much to be heard: the pounding of the 
nails, the mocking jeers of the crowd, the laments of the faithful, the 
petition of the good thief, and finally the words of Christ, “Father, 
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forgive them for they know not what they do.” ® “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my Spirit.” * 

Jacinta, the child who not only saw the Lady but heard her, heard 
words which created within her mind and heart a burning desire to 
renew the messages of suffering and death to a sinful world. 

Jacinta’s life was a mirror of suffering, penance and mortification and 
found its expression in the actions of her daily life. Even the food that 
was intended for her strength she shared with the poor of her neigh- 
borhood. Suffering and sickness took their toll on this thoughtful child 
and soon it became clear that life’s door, which is death, would soon 
open to her. 

As in life, so in death, she was the symbol of the suffering Christ. Her 
Calvary, like His, was abandoned by those whom she loved best. Christ 
had His mother at the foot of the cross, but He asked Jacinta even to 
part with this final comfort, for she died alone in a hospital several miles 
away from where her family resided, offering up her last measure of 
unselfish love in a spirit of abandonment to all the comforts the dying 
seek from those who love them. Hence Jacinta mirrors for the Fatima 
story an example for all Catholics who seek to imitate Christ in His 
Sorrowful Mysteries. Her chalice was small because she was young but 
it was filled to the brim till her death and was acceptable to Christ as 
a pattern for all men to follow who are willing to suffer and die for Him. 

Lucy saw, heard, and spoke to the Lady. The third part of the 
Rosary, the Glorious Mysteries, tell the story of the sin-relieved soul. 
In the Resurrection, Christ was freed from death. The Apostles once 
were able to speak to Him, listen to His words and explanation: “Peace 
be to you.” ® Yes, peace; that is what all the world dreams to possess: 
peace of soul, peace of body, peace among nations, peace in the home. 
Peace, a just peace. But that means order; it means union with God by 
grace. The influence of God upon the soul, the resurrection from sin, 
so that, the soul can speak to God as a friend. 

Before the Ascension, Christ spoke to the Apostles “and it came to 
pass whilst He blessed them, He departed from them and was carried 
up to Heaven.” ® Christ still speaks to souls by the inspiration of His 


® Luke 23:24. ® Luke 24:36. 
* Luke 23:46. ® Luke 24:51. 
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grace; often and most usually, by the suggestion that comes to us to do 
good. Not that we hear words spoken, but that we know God wills us 
to do these good things; such is the voice that speaks to the soul, with- 
out the need for human ears. 

With the Descent of the Holy Ghost comes the fullness of the 
revelation of truth. Men never again need fear; a Church has risen, 
supported by the Holy Spirit who abides with it, instructing, correct- 
ing, forgiving, and sanctifying. In her conversations with the Lady, 
Lucy learned the truth that had to be retold and that is why she re- 
flects for us the spirit of the Glorious Mysteries for they tell the story 
of truth and its reward. 

The Assumption and Coronation, the closing of the story of God 
and Mary is the triumph of Heaven; it seals all lips, all ears, all minds, 
“For eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man what things God has prepared for them that love 
rom.” © 

Two of the children of Fatima have gone back to God; their corona- 
tions have not yet been announced either by Heaven or holy Mother 
Church, but perhaps one day they will be so acclaimed. Lucy alone still 
lives, waiting for a disbelieving world to seal her release. 

The story of Fatima is a stirring recital of the pains that Heaven takes 
to restore a sinful and disorderly world to the ranks of faith and good 
works. Three children weave the plan that all must follow; believe in 
God, love God, serve Him, and reap the reward. God made me to know 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him in this world and be happy with 
Him forever in the next. 

The beautiful Lady came as a loving and solicitous Mother in behalf 
of her Son, the Son of God. That He let her come, is a further proof 
of His willingness to forgive all men their sins and restore peace. But 
it would be a mistake to think that the Lady came only with sweet 
words. Many of her words instilled horror in the three chosen children. 
They had a vision of hell. The extent of its horrors caused the children 
to say that if they had not been supported by grace they would have 


died. 


"Cx. I Gor. 2:9. 
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Mary foretold the last war. She revealed to the children a secret, 
a secret that has not yet been revealed. All of this should cause us to 
make personal meditation; to ask ourselves to what extent we relive 
the work of the Trinity, the life of the Rosary. 

That further destruction can be averted, Mary’s coming gives proof. 
The cause of peace needs everybody’s help, the help that will make pos- 
sible a constant effort toward the goal of that peace. This means that we 
must desire God and love God and serve Him lest in His displeasure, 
occasioned by our desiring something in preference to Him, He permit 
another and even greater calamity of a third world war. Whether it 
will be averted depends on you and me, on whether we accept into our 
lives the three little children: Francis who saw the Lady, Jacinta who 
saw and heard the Lady, Lucy who saw, heard, and spoke to the Lady. 
We must accept God and the true faith; we must mortify ourselves and 
Wwe must remain in grace to be saved. 

Have you seen the Lady? Yes, you have seen her. You have faith to 
believe in her message. You have spiritual sight. You can help to save the 
world. You have heard the Lady, because you have heard the voice 
calling you to perfection, you have also heard the voice of criticism and 
unfairness. Come, you can embrace suffering like Jacinta. Have a 
like Lucy, been a loyal witness to the inspiration? 

This is the message of Fatima. Have you made it the theme of your 
life? Does the beautiful Lady find in your life the faith of another 
Francis, the hope of Jacinta, and the love of Lucy? This is the pattern 
for world peace: faith, hope, and charity, joy, suffering and reward, all 
embraced in the unifying desire to adore God. 

Joun M. Gaines, O.P. 
Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan 











The Grandeur of Faith 
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ULED as it is by man-made ideologies, those peculiar children of 
human arbitrariness, our age is not favorable to a belief in divine 
revelation. It fancies it has all knowledge and, consequently, has no need 
of faith. Furthermore, faith is an obstacle to our generation, which de- 
sires to rule the world and all things in the world by knowledge and 
technical skill. It will have no interference in these matters, not even on 
the part of God. Entertaining less and less reverence for God, it neces- 
sarily directs its research not to an understanding and true evaluation of 
the world, but rather to the exploitation and selfish use of its riches and 
energies. 

“Subdue the world!” ? More and more man puts his faith in this in- 
junction; yet he disregards the God who pronounced it. He refuses to 
recognize any transcendental Lawgiver, but considers himself autono- 
mous and sovereign. Thus, man wants help from no one; he has become 
self-sufficient, autocratic. So faith is excluded from man’s society; it 
cannot break through the world’s autocratic statutes, be they intellectual, 
political, or economic. 

But faith has long since shaken the baseless hypotheses of this autoc- 
racy and unmasked its self-deception and danger. In the false drive to- 
ward self-preservation, our age scoffs at divine revelation, not knowing 
what is truly for its peace. It is blinded to its own welfare and, in its 
blindness, it consumes all its energies and thus tends toward self-destruc- 
tion. 


Tue Spirit IMPERILED 


The theologian sees all this only too clearly. But what he sometimes 
does not so clearly see is the fact that theology itself can expose faith to 
an even greater danger because that danger is from within. “Knowledge 





Sen; 1:28. 
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concerning God is closely bound up with the danger of estranging our 
innermost self from God, instead of bringing it closer to Him.” Ceslaus 
M. Schneider, one of the greatest theologians of the 19th century, wrote 
these lines more than sixty years ago. 

It may happen that the theologian, because of his eager application to 
theological method and its history, loses sight of the theos, or God who, 
needless to say, should be the object of theology first and last. In that 
case the real center of the theologian’s considerations is not so much 
God as it is his own thoughts pertaining to God. He makes God serve 
as the foil for his own ideas. Theology as a science then becomes the 
sporting-ground for the intellect and may at times be void of a truly 
religious spirit. 

The temptation of allowing the intellectual life to overpower the 
spiritual, speculation to gain preponderance over contemplation, theo- 
logical science with its technical abstractions to demand the sacrifice of 
an active faith, all this can effect a complete separation between the 
respective domains of faith and purely human intellectual activity. The 
unhappy effect of all these tendencies is manifested in our present-day 
secularization; in the strictest sense, it is the discrediting of all spiritual 
life. This temptation has been a latent danger throughout the entire his- 
tory of theology from its very beginning, so that even in the first century 
of the Christian era St. Paul gave warning against it. 


Man ReacuHep TuHroucuH Fatru 


The prerequisite for this supernatural intellectual atmosphere is a 
living faith which, according to St. Thomas, is bestowed by the Holy 
Spirit not only in its beginning but is supported throughout by His op- 
eration so that he who, under the inspiration of grace and fully cognizant 
of his act, unreservedly accepts divine revelation, has by this act assured 
for himself the communication of the Holy Spirit, and may consider 
himself blessed beyond all human blessedness. ““The Spirit himself giveth 
testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God.” ? Through a pious 
discernment of the incarnate God in whom all revelation culminates, 
“borne upward to the love of things invisible,” * man attains in God that 


*Rom. 8:16. ® Preface for Christmas. 
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sovereign viewpoint which enables him to look confidently upon him- 
self and the world and to see all things, himself and his fellow beings and 
the world, in their right perspective and to judge them not from a 
human but from a divine viewpoint. “The spiritual man (the man of 
faith) judgeth all things; and he himself is judged of no man.” * Thus 
faith, itself a seeing in a mirror, draws back the veil hiding the reality 
and reveals to our eyes the true aspect of the world and of man. 


Gop ReacHep THrRouGH FAITH 


The proper object of faith is not the world nor man, but it is God 
Himself: God, the first principle and the original cause whence all being 
ind existence derive meaning. Thus, our life and all existence receive 
from God not only a human, but a truly divine meaning. Consequently, 
not the world and man, but God, is the end of faith so far as man is ca- 
pable of an understanding of divine reality and desires nothing more 
ardently than the answer to his inquiry concerning the revealed truths 
about God, about himself and the world, about life and death, and about 
all that lies concealed behind the dark curtain of death. 

Faith above all is concerned with supernatural truth and the super- 
natural end of man and with everything that will help him to reach this 
end. It can then be clearly seen that any one denying revelation cannot 
find the true goal; nor can a goal be found for the universal history of 
mankind. Since the thesis of unlimited progress has so mercilessly led to 
absurdity during the past few decades, a great restlessness and a uni- 
versal anxiety have laid hold on mankind. What man is experiencing at 
the present moment is a continual treading in the same spot, a movement 
for the sake of movement, a movement without purpose because it lacks 
a concrete, clearly defined goal. 

By faith in divine revelation the mind of man is once more recalled 
from fatal dissipation and led to the one only truth, a truth not withheld 
until death, but even now revealed by faith and hereafter beheld in im- 
mediate vision. Faith thus holds out the one true and alluring goal and 
at the same time helps us in our dire need of spiritual orientation. 


*See I Cor. 2:15. 
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For this reason St. Thomas again and again says emphatically that the 
foundation of all faith bears the name: “God is.” It is with the real God 
that we seek contact through faith. Faith brings about a mysterious 
union between the human spirit and the Divine. A living faith, enkindled 
in us by God and necessarily supported by Him, if it is to be lasting, 
causes our soul to become the habitation of the everlasting One. For the 
main object and end of faith, again to quote St. Thomas, is not the con- 
tent of faith, but it is He in whom one believes, as St. Paul exclaims, “I 
know whom I have believed.” ® Faith prepares us for the total, uncon- 
ditional, unreserved surrender of our innermost, vital self to God, 
whereby eternal life abundantly flows from Him into our souls. “But he 
who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit with Him.” ® Add to all this the 
central mystery of the Incarnation and it becomes clear how this union 
of the human spirit with the Divine, through a living faith, is brought 
about by God not only in a divine, but in a profoundly human manner. 
The union of God with man is accomplished not simply in the pure 
reals of the spirit, of the unfeeling intellect or of mere willing, but, on 
the contrary, it captivates the whole man, “bringing into captivity every 
understanding into the obedience of Christ,” * so that man becomes most 
intimately icland in a spirit to spirit, heart to heart, and soul to soul union 
with Christ, the God-man. 


Fairu DeMANDs A DECISION 


Believing means accepting unconditionally the whole of divine revela- 
tion with all its consequences. It means a decision of utmost bearing, be- 
cause it embraces the totality of life. Faith pronounces the final verdict 
not only in one domain, but in every domain; not only for one epoch of 
time, but for all epochs; not only for one situation, but for all situations. 
He who acknowledges God, acknowledges Him as the supreme Lord 
and may not desire to impair in the least degree His supreme dominion 
Eclecticism in matters of faith is ruled out. If man should make a choice 
concerning the truths of faith, he would thereby introduce a human ele- 
ment and at once conjure up the danger of error, which is destructive of 
faith. The eclectic necessarily becomes a heretic. He separates the in- 


°See II Tim. 1:12. ®See I Cor. 6:17. ™See II Cor. 10:5. 
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visible Christ into parts. Simple truths must be accepted wholly or not at 
all. The God of revelation must be acknowledged wholly, or not 
acknowledged at all. “No man cometh to the Father, but by Me.” § 

Faith is not confined to time; it compasses time and eternity. The most 
remote past and future become present, for faith narrows time down to 
a point. Faith, by its nature, is universal and independent of time even as 
God is independent of it. In the world which He countenances He of- 
fers us a new universe of divine dimensions. The invisible poles of this 
spiritual universe lie far apart: one in the infinite majesty of God, “who 
inhabiteth light inaccessible,” ® and the other in the utmost condescen- 
sion of God in the Incarnation. Faith swings between these two poles as 
on a pendulum of infinite arc, cutting through all the heights and depths 
of created and uncreated reality. Is it not to be considered a great thing, 
then, when man coordinates his puny individual life with the mighty 
rhythms of this divinely-human life, in order to participate in the 
heights and depths of the Divinity and the humanity? 


FAITH AND LIFE 


We should then conclude that faith serves as a mighty impulse to the 
whole of human life, that it enters all of life’s domains, and that it both 
inspires and transforms all private and public life. It should be evident 
that dogma is not the idle affair of an established church or of a theo- 
logical school, but that it is a living force of divine depth and power. 
Once given admittance into our lives faith demands its rights and every- 
thing without exception is determined by the depth and vitality of our 
faith. In the opinion of St. Thomas, even the ordinary actions of our 
lives become weighty as soon as they bear relation to the eternal law and 
our final end. Man’s moral life, namely the unfolding of his moral per- 
sonality, becomes dependent on faith. All further helps, such as the 
moral virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost simply tend to the deep- 
ening and intensifying of faith. 

The spiritual life with its ramifications and manifold levels, if it is 
guided by faith, may gradually attain to a noble simplicity and an inner 


* John 14:6. ° See I Tim. 6:16. 
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seclusion. This, in turn, leads to “the blessedness of the way” as ex- 
plained by St. Thomas, which consists in the right disposition and use of 
all created values. If we inquire the source whence faith draws this as- 
tounding strength which enables it to unite the diverging powers of man 
and subordinate them to a definite goal, we receive the answer: “Love 
alone is able to furnish this strength.” St. Thomas summarizes his teach- 
ings on faith in these words: “The object of faith is one with the object 
of love. The end of faith, as of all other virtues, must be one with the end 
of love, namely, love of God and love of neighbor.” 

The inner weight of such words will be intelligible only to him who 
knows the commanding place assigned by St. Thomas to both object 
and end. A closer intertwining of spiritual powers can hardly be im- 
agined. “It is clear, then, that faith takes on its final form and reaches 
completion only in love. Apart from love, faith cannot be the founda- 
tion of supernatural life.” Love brings about an innermost union of our 
soul with divine truth. It cannot be otherwise if, as St. Thomas demands, 
the heart is disposed for the teachings set forth. To man, lacking love, 
faith becomes a fearful responsibility and burden. “When love departs, 
fear alone remains.” Love, as the strength of totality, conquers the dead 
tenet and leads man into a life which is more divine than human. Love 
alone lifts faith out of the sphere of the merely speculative and places it 
as a dynamic force in actual life. 


Gop’s AppRoAcH To MAN 


Love woos only the concrete. How could the universal, the non- 
existing, the abstract be solicited in love! Love always draws some par- 
ticular being toward itself; it can never attract universal being as such, 
unless man were so daring as to attempt to capture the Being who is 
being. This Being is all truth, all love, all holiness, all beauty eternally 
merged into one. 

When man has surrendered himself by faith to the absolute Being, 
he will no longer be confined to the narrow house of this world, because 
a true transcendence has taken place by which man has actually gone 
out of himself and has entered absolute Being. It is not man, then, who 
by a living faith lays hold on God, but it is God who lays hold on man 
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and raises him to the level of His own cognition and life. Hence, we 
need not wonder that faith makes a man intrepid beyond all human 
courage. What Hugo Vall says concerning the speech of God can be 
said of faith as well: “The stress of its daring cannot be comprehended.” 

A living faith cannot be too daring, since its root is divine grace; its 
light, God’s truth; and the cause of its raptures, divine love. In the in- 
terlinking of knowledge and love, faith unites the quiet of contemplative 
life, anchored in God, with the dynamism of aspirations which en- 
compass the world and God. Faith does not consider the world apart 
from God; it sees it in God. 

We receive ourselves and all things every moment directly from the 
hand of God (“In him we live and move and have our being” *°), con- 
scious of the fact that He is the almighty and eternal and all-holy One, 
“a consuming fire” ** which would consume us if we should dare to ap- 
proach unbidden. God, however, does not only bid us approach, He 
actually enjoins us to do so, and this injunction is binding on all who 
hear it. 

It is, then, God who solicits the love of man; not man who solicits the 
love of God. This fact would be incomprehensible if it were not found 
expressed among the great prophets of the Old Law in stirring and oft- 
repeated outbursts. Later we hear it in tender accents from the lips of 
the Son of Man, conversing with His disciples: “You believe in God, 
believe therefore also in Me.” The whole revelation is, indeed, first and 
foremost, the revelation of God’s love for man and His urgent desire for 
man’s faith in Him. 


Tue Foiiy or UNBELIEF 


God, as we have seen, draws man to Himself. Man, on his part, may 
accept the invitation of God to approach Him, or he may decline it. He 
can assent to the truths of faith, or he can reject them. He is free to 
refuse communion with God. The condescension of God in inviting 
man, His creature, to a communion of life and love, begun by faith in 
the present life and perfected hereafter in vision, is indeed unheard-of; 


"20 Acts 17:28. 
" Heb. 12:29, 
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but equally unexampled and incomprehensible is the fact that man can 
reject God and that he does so. The sin of unbelief, a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, is likewise a sin against love, not the love of some creature, but 
of the Creator, the absolute Being. 

In clarifying the meaning of the Sacred Text, St. Thomas speaks of 
the sin of unbelief simply as the sin, because it separates man radically 
from the principle of all being. Unbelief, as it were, aims its deadly 
weapon at the very heart of God who, first and above all, is Truth. “The 
sin of unbelief is therefore the greatest of sins possible in the devasta- 
tion of morals.” 

The objective malice of unbelief has its gradations according to its 
denial of God, as in the case of the heathens; or in its denial of Christ, 
the transcendent Son of God, as in the case of the Jews; or of some 
of His teachings, as in the case of heretics. In subjective guilt, the grada- 
tion may be the exact reverse. Although faith, as such, reaches far be- 
yond the subjective capabilities of intellect and will, nevertheless, it is 
in accordance with nature to accept the preaching of the truth. Any one 
who withstands these promptings acts contrary to the innermost im- 
pulses of his own nature. Thus is proved the law that faith leads to sal- 
vation, and unbelief, to damnation. It follows, moreover, that the worth 
of man’s life must necessarily be measured by his nearness to God or his 
remoteness from Him. 


A SHALLOw FaItTH 


Besides the two extremes of a living faith, a faith aflame with love, 
and radical unbelief, there is what St. Thomas terms a “dead” faith. This 
unformed faith (fides informis), void of charity, has taken on the ap- 
pearance of a shadow of the underworld; it is a phantom possessing the 
outlines of the living form, but is in reality devoid of all life. It resembles 
a picture without the dimension of depth; it is flat, unreal, and without 
compass. It is a contradiction, the unspoken lie of an inconsistent life. 
It may claim to be alive, but it is dead. There is a semblance of life that 
is worse than a semblance of death. 

Dead and formless faith, which is frequently an adherence to the 
Church for the sake of appearance, is a cancerous growth in the body 
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of the Church. Sometimes the consequences are worse than those of 
unbelief and apostasy. Shallow Christianity in some parts has preserved 
a pitiful remnant of faith whose praises are sung with tender solicitude 
under the title of “blood-Catholicism,” in the hope of arousing at least 
a modicum of confidence. To be sure, this remnant, which is hardly more 
than a benumbed tradition, may yet serve as a foothold for the graces 
of the Holy Spirit who can restore life even in a dead body. Because of 
its sympathies with Christian missionary life and its frank acknowledg- 
ment of the groundwork of Western Christian tradition, one may be 
permitted to apply the words of Christ: “He that is not against you, is 
for you.” ” 

This kind of faith, however, receives no mercy at the hands of St. 
Thomas. He pronounces rigorous judgment upon it: “Lifeless faith is 
not a virtue, because, though the act of lifeless faith is duly perfect on 
the part of the intellect, it has not its due perfection as regards the 
will.” ** “Lifeless faith, being imperfect, does not satisfy the conditions 
of a perfect virtue.” ™ 

In this matter of faith, we may not allow ourselves any deception: 
when faith suffers deterioration, all of life’s values do so as well. Faith 
devoid of life is faith devoid of love; but virtue derives its inner nobility 
from love. What is ordinarily understood by the term “virtue” in no 
wise, except in name, corresponds with St. Thomas’ lofty conception of 
it. With many it has deteriorated into a mere phantom or has been lost 
altogether. In the course of the centuries the very aspect of virtue has 
become hectic, if not ridiculous, while virtue according to its nature 
should have unfolded into something robust and charming. Instead, its 
very name causes surprise or sympathy; it rings with anxious vigilance, 
bitter renunciation, and half-repressed desires. 

Viewing our Christian past, however, we find that virtue is the luster 
of the fullness of life. This full and vigorous conception of virtue re- 
quires that man exercise, pour forth, and manifest his fundamental 
powers, intellect and will, very definitely and, at times, concretely. 
Virtue further demands that man not only have acquired facility and 
certainty in the use of his powers in meeting dangers and obstacles, but 


® Luke 9:50. % See Ila Ilae, q. 4, a.5. “ Tbid., ad 3. 
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that this conduct become a second nature to him. If, however, one of 
the fundamental powers, either the intellect or the will, is not developed, 
the human act is substantially diminished. Only when these two powers 
function harmoniously, can we speak of perfect virtue. Thomas pre- 
supposes a virtue full to overflowing with virile strength and prodigality 
when he denies the character of virtue to a faith not deeply rooted. 

What could the lack of a vigorous faith portend for the future, if not 
the possibility of a catastrophe? The faint glimmer of an insincere faith 
will be extinguished by the first gust of an approaching storm. “Blood- 
Catholicism,” so much lauded by ingenious apologists, will readily be- 
come a prey of demons. A Christianity reliant on a baptismal certificate, 
satisfied with no more than a superficial and perfunctory observance of 
Sunday, or which even dares desecrating it by reveling in modern sen- 
sational amusements, such Christianity will offer a convenient opening 
for the incursions of hell. Can a sharper line of demarcation between a 
real and an unreal faith be drawn, than this conception of the lifeless 
faith, so much discussed throughout the Middle Ages? 

Spots infected by the epidemic of a shallow faith will, when soci- 
ologically united, form vast regions of spiritual devastation. Natural 
means will little avail thereafter when endeavors are made to stem the 
evil in its course. Virtue, unless solid, is doomed to destruction: “In 
what place soever the tree shall fall, there shall it be.” * And if it does 
not fall of its own accord, it will be made to fall under the blows of the 
ax: “Every tree that beareth not good fruit, shall be cut down.” 1° 

Accordingly, a faith that is genuine and perfect is recognized as being 
vivified by love, or rather radiant with the light of divine love. Its high 
rank is established, its transcendency affirmed, and all doubts concerning 
Luther’s justly exposed “human security” are confirmed. Fully devel- 
oped faith is no man’s achievement, but a pure, undeserved gift by 
which God raises man, corrupted by sensuality and sin, into His own 
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“My just man liveth by faith.” ’7 He, however, who is courageous 
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enough to enter the obscurity of this mystery will be almost blinded by 
the brightness that will pour in upon him. It is the greatest paradox in 
history: He who declines faith in revelation, concretely, in Christ, the 
Son of God, and depends on the light of his own reason, remains in 
darkness; but he who does not shrink from the obscurity of this “God- 
mystery,” arrives at light. “He that followeth me, walketh not in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” *® 

Faith alone gives us the authentic information, first and last, con- 
cerning God, then also concerning man: whence he came and whither 
he will go. Faith restores to the world its inmost import which it had from 
the beginning; it rescues man and things from a fatal dissipation and 
leads the universe to the unity of its origin, making it once more a true 
uni-versum. While not altogether arresting the dangerous dualism of in- 
tellect and will, faith joins these two forces in the mild yoke of an in- 
dissoluble marriage for an endless fruitful union. It puts an end to the 
ancient schism between law and liberty, by the humble and willing sur- 
render of the spirit to Him, who is at once eternal Law and eternal Love. 
Faith, and it alone, could once again unite the scattered sciences into a 
true wniversitas litterarum. Far from hindering investigation and block- 
ing up the way to actuality, faith would aid science to the point where 
the intellect, satiated and gratified with the light flooding it, would 
loudly attest the immeasurable ocean of light that is God. Finally, faith 
alone brings peoples and nations together before the same altar, makes 
them one and, by gentle persuasion, conducts them along the way that 
leads to salvation. 

Without faith, man necessarily lapses into nihilism; without faith, 
there is no destination, no way. How could there be a way, if there is 
no destination? Without faith the world has no spiritual center, no 
center of gravity capable of binding together all the mighty forces of 
the spirit. Indeed, without a center of gravity there can be no centripetal 
and no centrifugal forces: the world falls asunder, continuously, irre- 
sistibly, into nothingness. “If you do not believe, you shall not remain.” 
May these words of the great Prophet serve as a warning to mankind. 
“My just man liveth by faith.” Is it a possibility? Can one advance 


8 John 8:12. 
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without moving forward? Can one stride into sheer air? Can one love 
the speechless-eternal? God has burdened us with the weight of His 
obscurity; we are to present Him to the world as the hidden God, the 
Deus absconditus, for, after all, His revelation remains obscure, notwith- 
standing the Holy Scriptures, and His miracles are only too well veiled 
before our eyes. Both are past history, which we have not experienced. 
All that remains to us are His Wounds; they are the indelible seal on the 
face of the world. That we who are ourselves wounded to deepest 
depths, have faith in these Wounds, that is the miracle. 
Henry M. CuristMann, O.P. 

Dominikanerkloster “S. Albert” 

Walberberg bei Kéln, Germany 


This article has been translated from the German by Sister 
M. Fulgence, O.P., Dominican College, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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ROGRESS is the spiritual life consists essentially in growing in 
sanctifying grace. For with grace every virtue grows propor- 
tionately and in particular charity, the queen of Christian virtues. 
Growth in grace and charity is identically progress in sanctity. There 
are, as everyone knows, two kinds of means to advance in grace: the 
reception of the sacraments and the practice of virtues. It is of the latter 
only that we intend to treat here; not in all its extension and depth, but 
only as to one particular point, namely: What is required, according to 
St. Thomas’ teaching, for virtuous actions, say of faith or charity, of 
justice or devotion, purity or courage, to produce and entail an actual 
growth in grace? The question, obviously, is in no way purely aca- 
demic. It is eminently practical and concerns our everyday life. For it is 
every day, and not merely on rare or extraordinary occasions, that we 
are expected to advance in grace and charity. 

Some aspects of this question and of its answer are clear and obvious 
truth, First of all, there can be no question of growth in grace except 
for those who live in the state of grace. No one can grow unless he be 
alive. No one grows in the supernatural life, unless he be alive in it by 
sanctifying grace. Those who are in the state of mortal sin must first 
arise to the supernatural life before they can grow in it. 

Then, not all actions of the just man make for progress in grace but 
only those which are supernatural, that is, inspired by supernatural mo- 
tives. If we were to suppose, as some authors do, that purely natural acts 
of virtue, for example, of patriotism or love for one’s kindred or justice 
or kindness, are not impossible for Christians in the state of grace, such 
good works would not effectively help for an increase in grace. Nature 
cannot produce grace. And so we must ask: What is required, besides 
the state of grace, for our good works to be supernatural? The answer is 
known: That they be inspired by an actual or virtual, explicit or im- 
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plicit, right intention; that is, the intention of God’s service or of God as 
our supernatural goal. When we wish to do and actually intend to do 
what is God’s will for us, such as we know it from reason and faith, 
then we may feel confident that we have the right intention. Such in- 
tention instills in the good actions it animates the gold of charity. And 
these actions so commanded by charity are directed towards God, our 
supernatural last end. They are supernatural and meritorious. All this is 
clear and accepted in spiritual theology. 

It is by meritorious acts, every one agrees, that we grow in grace. By 
each and every one of them? It is at this point that a difficulty arises. St. 
Thomas answers the question by saying: In one way yes, in another way 
no. Every fervent meritorious act entails an actual growth in grace; but 
meritorious acts that are rezzss, do not actually bring about an increase 
in grace, they only prepare for and merit it. ’ What does this mean both 
in theory and practice? The question is well worth examining if it is 
true that many, perhaps, of our daily good works fall within the class 
of remiss acts. If only fervent acts entail an actual growth in grace, while 
acts which remain below the level of what is called fervor only prepare 
but do not give that increase, then our best endeavor should be, within 
the limits of practical possibilities, to extend the number of fervent acts 
and to reduce that of the tepid ones. 

We must, naturally, begin by asking: What are fervent and what are 
remiss acts of virtue? * Fervent acts are those whose natural and super- 
natural intensity — that is, the intensity of the free act of the will (but 
not of the sensible feeling, except secondarily) and of the grace and 
charity that inspire and animate them is equal to or superior to the 
habitual degree of grace and charity which one possesses. Remiss acts 
are those which remain below that level of intensity. This difference is 
not difficult to grasp. Fervor of the will is a relative concept, depending 
on each one’s habitual state of grace. When one is far advanced and 
possesses a high degree of sanctifying grace, his fervent acts involve 
greater intensity of natural and supernatural application. For beginners 








“Cf. Summa theol. la Mae, q. 114, a. 8, c. and ad 3; II Sent., d. 27, a. 5. The apparent 
opposition between the teaching of the Commentary on the Sentences and that of the 
pp g y 
Summa need not detain us, 

*Cf. Summa theol., Ya Mae, p. 52, a. 3. 
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in the life of grace less intense acts — which for the more advanced 
would be remiss — will be fervent, that is, will come up to their habitual 
degree of grace and charity. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that we can, and perhaps often 
do, elicit remiss or tepid acts of virtue. As free agents we are not de- 
termined in our actions by our habitual dispositions. When we act we 
can make greater or lesser use of the powers and talents that are ours. ® 
We can, as the saying goes, try our best to varying degrees. Who will 
say that regularly, in our ordinary daily actions, we really try our best? 
Half-hearted effort and soft endeavor are, perhaps, not so rare. Do we 
often go to the last limit of our possibilities? If that is the case for natural 
application to work, study, or any other occupation, is it any wonder 
that the same holds true for our spiritual endeavor? Grace perfects nature 
after the manner of nature. Of course, much will depend on our habitual 
fervor. Really fervent souls may well be known from the number of their 
fervent acts of virtue which outweighs that of their remiss ones. 

Both fervent and remiss acts of virtue, says St. Thomas and the whole 
Catholic School after him, make for growth in grace, but each of these 
in its own way. The difference in their ways of increasing grace comes 
from the particular manner in which supernatural acts develop the 
principle from which they proceed. That manner is partly unlike that 
of natural acts, and it is best studied in view of that contrast. 

In every created activity, whether natural or supernatural, there is an 
active and a passive aspect. * A created agent is partly passive in his very 
action; namely, in the measure that he gains or acquires a perfection and 
in that sense is perfected by his action. He is active so far as it is he who 
causes or brings about that new perfection. In studying, for example, a 
student enriches himself actively and is enriched passively. In eliciting 
an act of supernatural faith, the believer grows in faith: he is enriched 
(passively) and he enriches himself (actively). But the active aspect of 
a supernatural act differs from the active aspect of a natural activity. In 
natural activity, St. Thomas tells us, ° the agent effects or produces the 
gain, he attains his goal effectively or by efficient causality. He conquers 

* Cf. ibid., loc. cit. and q. 49, a. 3, sed contra, 


“Cf. ibid., Ia, q. 44, a. 4. 
* Cf. ibid., q. 62, a. 4. 
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the goal by his own strength. But when there is question of a super- 
natural action, the active part of the agent is not, properly speaking, 
efliciency but only what is called merit. Supernatural gain — increase in 
grace and the virtues — is not and cannot be effected by a created agent, 
but by God alone. All that the created agent does and can do is merit 
that increase; that is, strive after it as after a goal which he can obtain 
only as a gift or reward from the Retributor of our good actions and 
simultaneously in that very striving dispose himself for receiving it. 
When I make an act of charity or love for God, this act, while dispos- 
ing me to grow in charity, merits from God that He increase my charity 
(for He alone can give the increase). That is what St. Thomas expresses 
by saying: The supernatural action or the striving after a supernatural 
end (whether proximate or ultimate) attains its purpose by way of dis- 
position and of merit.° In natural activity the corresponding twofold 
aspect is that of disposition and of efficiency. 

Now, concerning the difference between fervent and remiss acts, it is 
precisely because these two aspects of supernatural acts of virtue are not 
the same in fervent and in remiss acts that there is a difference in their 
respective effects on man’s growth in grace. In fervent meritorious acts, 
both aspects of disposition and of merit are, as it were, up to the mark. * 
Such acts dispose their agent to the immediate reception of the growth 
in grace which they merit; and because of that right disposition, he is 
given the reward of growing in grace without any delay. God rewards 
fervor with immediate increase of sanctifying grace and of the virtues. 
Not so for remiss acts. In these the right disposition for an acceptance of 
greater grace is absent. Their remissness consists precisely in this, that 
their fervor is not equal to the habitual state of grace but remains below 
that level. These acts, therefore, cannot bring about an actual raising of 
that level. And so, when we act remissly, in a tepid way, we fail to dis- 
pose ourselves actually and we are not actually disposed to grow in 
grace. Because of that obstacle of lukewarmness, God will not give us 
at once the increase in grace which our meritorious acts should merit. 

How must we understand this teaching of St. Thomas? Remiss acts, 
he says, merit an increase in grace but they do not actually bring it 


° Cf. ibid. 
"Cf. ibid., Ia Tae, q. 24, a. 6, c. and ad 1. 
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about because they lack, or their agent lacks, the disposition required 
for its actual reception. Can we admit that there is some sort of dis- 
crepancy between merit and disposition regarding growth in grace in 
these virtuous acts? ® In that case, remiss acts would merit an increase in 
grace, that is, their active aspect would be proportionate to an increase, 
but they would lack the disposition required for the immediate reception 
of the increase, that is, in their passive aspect they would not be up to 
the level of the merited increase. Can such possible discrepancy between 
the active and the passive aspects of these meritorious acts be admitted? 

If we place this particular question of remiss acts in the general frame- 
work of St. Thomas’ teaching on created activity in general, I think we 
have to say that this dislocation or lack of a parallel between the active 
and passive aspects of the same acts is unthinkable. The active and pas- 
sive aspects of created activity, whether natural or supernatural, must 
necessarily run parallel and in such a manner that they are commensur- 
ate or coextensive, as it were, to each other. ° Why? The reason is not 
mysterious. A created agent gains from his action, or is disposed to re- 
ceive and actually receives the perfection he is seeking, in the measure 
that he is active or disposes himself actively to receive that perfection. 
In other words, when an agent moves himself, as is proper to living 
beings in their vital activity (and such are human and supernatural 
actions), there is a necessary proportion between the act and the potency 
that are called into play in this activity. Act and potency are correlative 
terms; of the two realities they designate one measures the other. A 
student gains from his study in the exact measure of his effort, other 
things being equal. His effort expresses the active aspect of his work; 
the gain, the passive aspect. So also in a supernatural act of virtue. I grow 
in hope or charity in the exact measure in which, through fervor, I dis- 
pose myself to an increase in these virtues. When my fervor is low, my 
disposition to receive an increase in hope or charity is below the required 
level. The passive aspect of disposition to receive is measured by my 
effort, which is the active aspect; this effort constitutes (evidently, with 


*Such a discrepancy is supposed in the opinion of Scotus and Salmanticenses that 
remiss acts merit an increase of grace but that this increase is actually given only after 
death. 

* Cf. Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 44, a. 4. 
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grace that makes it possible and supernatural) the merit of my virtuous 
acts. And so there is a necessary proportion between merit and disposi- 
tion in every supernatural act. It cannot be otherwise. When the dis- 
position is imperfect, the merit of my supernatural action will also be 
imperfect. That is the case for remiss acts. A weak act of charity dis- 
poses me imperfectly to an increase in grace and charity, and similarly 
merits that increase not fully but only in an imperfect manner. 

If this is so, then we have to understand St. Thomas’ teaching about 
remiss meritorious acts as follows: '° remiss acts are imperfect both as 
to the merit of and the disposition for the growth in grace that should 
naturally flow from them. They dispose for an increase in grace in an 
imperfect manner only, and so lack of proportionate disposition is a 
hindrance to the actual reception of that growth. Similarly, they merit 
that increase in grace imperfectly, that is, not in such a way that God 
should grant that increase here and now but only that they prepare 
somehow a future eventual growth. Imperfect disposition also means 
imperfect merit. 

But does not this idea of imperfect or incomplete merit, for all prac- 
tical purposes, do away with the merit of remiss acts? If these acts merit 
that increase imperfectly, is that not the same as saying: they do ‘not 
merit it in fact but only, perhaps, potentially, which is really the same 
as no merit? And so this way of conceiving things would, apparently, 
reduce the merit of remiss acts to a purely nominal thing, a mere man- 
ner of speaking that means little or nothing in reality. 

The objection is not unanswerable. It is not even difficult to show 
what the teaching of St. Thomas really means when we compare it with 
his parallel teaching regarding natural remiss acts. Of these he says ™ 
that they not only do not bring about or prepare for an increase or 
strengthening of the habit from which they originate, ‘but on the con- 
trary, they tend to diminish the habit. Why is that so? Because in the 
case of natural or acquired habits, the acts are the efficient cause of the 
habits. Consequently, only those acts that are of the same intensity or 


* Cf. T. Deman, “Accroissement des vertus” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 1 (1937), 
col. 137-156, esp. 147 F and 153: Bafiez’ explanation of St. Thomas. 
“Cf. Summa theol. Ia Ilae, q. 52, a. 3. 
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perfection as the habits themselves make for growth or increase of the 
habits. If the acts are below the perfection of the habits, they are, in 
that respect, dissimilar from the habits, ** and hence tend to decrease or 
destroy, rather than to strengthen them. A tennis player does not keep 
up nor develop his talent by a lame or tame practice; only vigorous ex- 
ercise can perfect his ability. By effortless playing he unlearns rather 
than improves it. Why? Because, as we have just said, natural habits are 
acquired by practice in such a manner that the acts are their efficient 
cause; they are, therefore, also kept up and developed by the very cause 
that produced them. As soon as that cause is no longer active, they tend 
to decrease. Omission of practice ** or protracted unenergetic practice, 
inferior in intensity to the habits themselves, works unto the breaking 
down of these habits. In this case, then, remiss acts tend to decrease the 
perfection of the habit. 

But it is not so for supernatural acts and habits. Remiss meritorious 
acts do not tend to diminish the habitual perfection of one’s grace and 
charity; '* they rather work unto their increase. Whence does this dif- 
ference arise? It is the same principle which explains why acquired 
habits decrease by remiss acts that also shows why supernatural habits — 
grace and the infused virtues — do not decrease but rather tend to grow 
through remiss acts. That principle is none other than the one already 
hinted at: habits are maintained and developed by the same cause that 
produced them. *° Supernatural habits are not caused by virtuous acts, 
they are infused by God alone. God does not change; His liberality is 
ever giving. Hence the absence or remissness of supernatural meritorious 
acts has no decreasing effect on the infused habits. God’s giving of these 
habits, which is an uninterrupted causality (for He is the cause of their 
being and not only of their becoming) is not affected by our remiss acts. 


There is more than that. These remiss acts prepare in a real manner 
for future fervent acts '* and these acts will then merit and actually en- 
tail a growth in grace. How and why do remiss acts prepare for fervent 


? Cf, ibid. 

# Cf. ibid., q. 53, a. 3. 

“ Cf. ibid., Ia Iae, q. 24, aa. 6 and 10. 

* Cf. ibid., Ia Mae, q. 51, aa. 2 and 4; q. 52, a. 3; q. 53, a. 3 
** Cf. ibid., Ila Ilae, q. 24, a. 6. 
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acts? Because, though not up to the mark of the habitual intensity of 
one’s sanctifying grace, they yet are a real exercise of the infused habit, 
or an “actuation of the potency,” at least in an incipient manner. In this 
indirect way remiss acts prepare an actual growth in grace. Hence it is 
not meaningless to say that remiss acts merit an increase in grace in an 
imperfect manner. That saying expresses a reality which is proper to 
supernatural acts and is absent from the parallel case of natural remiss 
acts. 

We can penetrate still more deeply into the meaning of St. Thomas’ 
teaching if we consider what objective reality is designated by the two 
ideas of disposition and merit respectively. Man’s disposition for receiving 
an increase in grace, just as for the first infusion of grace, is, according to 
St. Thomas ** and later the Council of Trent, ** his free acceptance of 
God’s gift. God never obtrudes His grace on unwilling men. Unless they 
freely and voluntarily accept the grace He offers, the Giver of all graces, 
who respects man’s freedom, is impeded as it were, in bestowing His 
gifts on men. Therefore, when we say that the indisposition manifested 
by remiss acts prevents the increase in grace from actually taking place, 
we mean to say that man somehow freely refuses this new divine gift. 
He refuses, not by saying no, but indirectly by not freely disposing him- 
self to receive the grace God offers. That is what the remissness of these 
acts amounts to: a refusal of grace. In remiss acts our wills are divided, 
we wish and at the same time do not wish to grow in grace and virtue. 

Yet even so, we say that these remiss acts do merit an increase in grace 
In what sense? In the sense that God is more ready to give His grace 
than we are to accept it and that He is willing and ready to grant the 
increase in grace our meritorious acts should entail; it is we who by 
our lack of fervor prevent Him from doing so, because we refuse His 
gift. The idea of merit, in fact, expresses that aspect of supernatural acts 
according to which they move God as it were, to grant a growth in 
grace as their reward. '® The merit of remiss acts, for all its imperfec- 
tion, expresses this beautiful reality of God’s love for us: He is ready to 
give but unable to do so because we refuse His offer. And though we 
Cf. ibid., Ta The, q. 113, a. 3 


* Cf. Denzinger-Banwart, 799. 
* Cf. Summa theol. {a Mae, q. 114, aa. 1 and 8, Ia q. 69, a. 4 
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can frustrate God’s love for us to the actual gift of grace, yet His love 
remains triumphant over our unwillingness in a real manner. Unlike 
natural remiss acts which, as just explained, tend to diminish the per- 
fection of the habit from which they spring, meritorious remiss acts, 
though ineffective for the time being, do yet prepare for a future in- 
crease of grace. Is that not the triumph of God’s love which is stronger 
than our unwillingness? And so the imperfect merit of remiss acts, coex- 
tensive with the imperfect disposition that constitutes their remissness, 
has an objective and truthful meaning. It is not merely nominal. 

The effect of remiss acts, namely, the increase of grace for which they 
prepare but do not entail here and now, remains hidden temporarily; it 
will reveal itself only when the fervent acts for which they have pre- 
pared, arise and merit an actual growth in grace. A similar thing hap- 
pens, St. Thomas explains, *° in the natural growth of living beings. Not 
every bit of nourishment they take determines or produces an actual 
growth; but over a period of time nature works in a hidden way to pre- 
pare for future growth, which suddenly takes place at the proper mo- 
ment. Then the living creature reaps the fruit of all the bits of food it 
took before. In like manner, remiss acts covertly prepare for the future 
growth of grace, which comes about when fervent acts result from 
them. This teaching clearly hints that we should not depreciate even our 
remiss acts. They are not useless or fruitless; they serve a purpose in our 
growth in grace. They remain frustrated of their fruit, only when no 
fervent acts follow in their wake; that is, when we remain obstinate, so 
to speak, in refusing God’s offer and fail to dispose ourselves for an in- 
crease in grace. 

Moreover St. Thomas’ teaching on growth in grace through meritori- 
ous acts is an urgent incentive to fervor. *' Since fervent acts alone 
actually increase grace, whilst the less fervent ones only prepare it, we 
are naturally urged to fervor in our daily actions. For it is on the actual 
growth in grace and not on a potential or incipient one — a promise 
which may perhaps never materialize — that our real progress in the 
supernatural life depends. Undoubtedly this fervor supposes the help of 








” Cf. ibid., Ila Hae, q. 24, a. 6; Ia Hae, q 52, a. 3. 


* It is more so than the Suarezian opinion which holds that every remiss act entails 
an actual growth in grace. On Thomist principles the latter view cannot be admitted. 
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God’s grace, but was His grace ever found wanting to him who himself 
was not wanting to grace? If it is true that God never forsakes the just 
unless they themselves first forsake Him, ** then we may be sure that 
grace will never fail us if we ourselves do not fail Him. Our best en- 
deavor, then, shall be to increase in our daily lives the number of fervent 
acts of virtue and proportionately to diminish that of remiss acts. In that 
manner we shall prove faithful to the grace of God who Himself is ever 
faithful. 

P. pe Letter, S.J. 
St. Mary’s Theological College 
Kurseong, India 





Sanctity in America 


T is indeed unfortunate that there are so few people who realize our 
urgent need for sanctity. It is not only a question of convincing 
other nations that our Catholicity is as sturdy as theirs but also of real- 
izing fully the true meaning of life. We were created to know, love, 
and serve God here on earth and to be happy with Him forever in 
heaven. Only when this purpose will remain continually fixed before 
our gaze, will we be able to boast of real manly and heroic virtue 
among our people. We still await the apostle inspired by the Holy 
Spirit who will bring sanctity to the forefront, even as Father Keller 
has stressed Christopher Action, and Father Peyton the Family Rosary. 
I personally think that the day is not far off when our pleasure-seeking 
nation will turn to the ways of God; when the gods and goddesses have 
shifted their headquarters from Hollywood, the TV stations, and the 
baseball diamonds back to Church where they belong; when the Deity 
officially invoked by the President once a year on Thanksgiving Day 
will be to every American a personal, all-knowing, and all-loving God 
who is as much interested in the destiny of each individual as in that 
of nations. That will indeed be the day of the great return of the 
prodigal children back to the bosom of their Father in heaven. 

How insufficient is even the ordinary Catholic’s knowledge of sanc- 
tity! It is not a question here of explaining fully what it consists in. 
But I remember speaking to someone about it. The only answer given 
was that the person’s family had done much for the Church, as if sanc- 
tity and donations to the Church were equivalent. Others will make it 
consist in being in church frequently and saying many vocal prayers. 
We all know that prayers are very good and a great help to sanctity, 
but they do not constitute it. A modern mystic has defined it quite sim- 
ply: “Sanctity is the humble attitude of a loving heart.” We are saints 
only when we love God and neighbor with a heroic love: the driving 
power in all the obligations of our state of life, whether married or 
single. 
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Far different was the attitude of another person—a humble, unpre- 
tentious soul returning from a pilgrimage. It was a revelation and a 
consolation. She was in her middle thirties, the happy mother of five 
children. Though sickness often visited the family, yet there was much 
peace and contentment reigning among all. And as to other privations, 
the following extract from a letter of hers is self-explanatory: “Our 
children do not have comic books, nor do they go to many shows. 
(Daddy takes them once in a while; I do not go). We do not have tele- 
vision, and please God we never will! Of course, people would think 
I am crazy for doing these penances in this day and age. No make-up 
or jewelry (only a crucifix), no radio except news and religious pro- 
grams, no shows or candy, etc. Of course our children have the recrea- 
tion which they need. God has given me so much peace and happiness, 
but He does add a tiny share of His cross from time to time.” 

We do not comment on the need of all the above-mentioned priva- 
tions, but after reading these lines we must admit that the spirit of 
mortification and detachment, the only way to authentic sanctity, has 
not died out among our people. And in the words of His Excellency, 


Archbishop Cicognani, to whom we are deeply indebted for his inspir- 
ing book, Sanctity in America: How many young American girls “be- 
neath an attractive exterior of simplicity and complete naturalness ... . 
are developing a mature, ardent, and generous spiritual life in the warm 
glow of the Sun of their souls.” * 


I would add another example of one who has progressed further 
still. By the infinite mercy of God already well advanced in passive 
contemplation and plunged often into the acute suffering of one who 
thirsts to atone for the sins of mankind, she sings: 


No light has shown this weary day 
And yet His voice I heard! 

No rapturous moments on the way 
But a lesson had I learned! 


Deep in His Heart I must remain 
No other place to seek 

From all extra cares I must refrain 
Lie hidden, humble and meek. 


*Sanctity in America, p. 227. 
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No joy will I find in any heart, 
Save there in His alone. 
He told me I'll share the better part— 
For others I'll atone. 


Such self-sacrificing generosity should spur us all to leave off our 
lethargy and make heroic sanctity the only goal of our lives. 

I do not wish to enter here into discussing the lives of the many 
servants of God whose causes have been introduced for beatification 
and canonization. If I must say something, it is that they are too few. 
How many more saintly, heroic souls have lived and continue to live 
in our midst! We do not invoke them enough, asking them for real 
miracles. We do not promote their causes with sufficient zeal and en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps some day there may even be a special branch in the 
N.C.W.C. for the promotion of our heroes. Either we work together 
and continually, or our work drags on hopelessly. We are deeply grate- 
ful to the orders, congregations, and dioceses which are enthusiastically 
promoting their causes. It is expensive, no doubt, but perhaps some- 
how we could all be made to share those expenses. We must admit that 
of late much more interest has been taken in these causes. However, we 
must not rest till all our heroes are on the altar of God: the spiritual 
founding fathers of our nation, the founders and foundresses of our 
congregations, Catherine Tekakwitha, but above all, the heroes of our 
decaying twentieth century: Rose Ferron, Sister Miriam Teresa, and 
others. And while we do our honest best for these, let us pray that the 
Spirit of God may give us a giant of sanctity in this acute crisis of our 
present day that, while we experience the crumbling of a civilization, 
he may help keep our eyes focused on the things that count. Our na- 


tion is clamoring for a great saint, the type that comes only once in a 
century. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and his glorious predecessor, Pope Pius 
XI, have greatly promoted the causes of American saints in order to 


start huge “currents of sanctity” in this greatest nation of the world. 
We have signs of these currents gathering greater impetus. There has 
been a keener interest in having our heroes officially proclaimed saints. 
More Catholics are making retreats. There have been more films with 
religious themes. More religious literature has been written and sold of 
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late. Then there is, throughout the country, an awakened interest in 
mysticism. Of course, it has its dangers, but the interest is there. We 
must admit that all this is but the beginning of something big. We are 
on the eve of a huge struggle and, God willing, of a new Christian 
world. 

Before concluding, I would add a word on present-day mystics. We 
can never know enough by ourselves to judge them rightly, no matter 
how many years of study we may spend. But my point is slightly dif- 
ferent. Who does not know of the calumnies and ridicule to which all 
mystics have been subject? Every one of them was a sign of contradic- 
tion, and only with much prayer and the Spirit of God can we hope to 
judge rightly. How many persecutions of the saintly Rose Ferron, 
glory of the American Church! I wonder how many of us would have 
been on the wrong side in the crucifixion of our divine Savior had we 
lived in those days. The signs that accompanied Him in His manifesta- 
tion were similar to those that accompany His chosen souls. We do not 
wish a gullible crowd or a supercritical crowd, but an enlightened one. 
If we live by faith, we shall also judge by faith.? We know that per- 
sonal ideas can unconsciously creep into all visions. * These, however, 
do not detract from the sanctity of the person, nor do they make the 
entire vision false. For example, a canonized saint centuries before the 
definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception thought it was 
revealed to her that our Blessed Mother was not conceived without sin. 

We can sum up everything in these few words: Currents of sanctity 
are growing in America, but we need more promoters, more guides, and 
more saints. We have saintly priests and nuns. We have deeply reli- 
gious faithful, both young and old. We even have martyrs, for our 
sons and daughters are dying in the mission fields under Red rule. They 
are paying the greatest price, their own blood, that the seeds of sanctity 
may flower in the land of their dreams. All this can make us the great- 
est spiritual power in the world; that while we rule the destiny of na- 
tions, we may also open unto them the kingdom of heaven! 

Cuester SZEMBorSKI, S.D.B. 


Salesian High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


*Cf. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution, Il, pp. 296-301. 


*Cf. Marechal S.J., Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, pp. 169-70; Poulain S.J., 
The Graces of Interior Prayer, chap. 21. 
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T HE happy news has come to us from Spain that Bishop Barbado, O.P., 
of Salamanca has officially opened the procedure for advancing the 
cause of the beatification of Father John G. Arintero, O.P. A diocesan 
commission has already been appointed and the Bishop has issued an 
edict calling for all writings of Father Arintero which may be in the 
possession of priests, religious, and laity. For the introduction of a 
cause of beatification it is first necessary to testify juridically to the 
purity of doctrine in the writings of the holy person, to investigate his 
fame of sanctity and the practice of the virtues and possible miracles, 
and to verify whether or not there has been any public cult in his honor. 

Almost the entire January-February issue of La Vida Sobrenatural 
(founded by Father Arintero himself in 1921) is dedicated to reports 
concerning the canonical investigations, the holiness of his life, and the 
orthodoxy of his doctrine. Fortunately for the work of the diocesan 
commission, many people are still living who either lived and worked 
with Father Arintero or were recipients of his spiritual direction. A 
new edition of his works is being published in Madrid; the first of his 
works to appear in English translation is his masterpiece, The Mystical 
Evolution, which has been published by B. Herder Book Company of 
St. Louis. Other English translations will follow. 

Father Arintero was born in the province of Leon, Spain, on June 
24, 1860, and entered the Dominican Order in 1875. Showing an innate 
talent for the natural sciences, the young student was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca to obtain his academic degree. While in Salamanca 
he lived at the ancient Dominican convent of San Esteban whose walls 
had echoed to the teaching of such famous theologians as Cano, Baiiez, 
and Vitoria and had been visited by such renowned persons as St. 
Theresa of Avila and Christopher Columbus. 
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During his early days at Salamanca Father Arintero became more and 
more convinced that the defense of the Church lay especially in the 
study of the natural sciences and the clarification of their proper place 
in the scheme of human knowledge. It was an era of rationalism and 
Father Arintero decided to dedicate his efforts to an apologetic defense 
of the Church in the very field in which she was being attacked. By 
the time he had taught at various colleges in Vergara, Corias, and 
Valladolid, and had read an incredible number of scientific works, 
Father Arintero was unusually well versed in the various branches of 
natural science, such as physics, chemistry, natural history, biology, 
zoology, and astronomy; but the subject that absorbed his interest was 
the doctrine of evolution and its application to revealed truth. 

In 1898 Father Arintero returned again to San Esteban, now to teach 
apologetics to the clerical students of his own Order. Except for a 
period of three years in which he taught at Valladolid and one year 
(1909-10) at the Angelicum in Rome, he was to spend the rest of his 
life in this venerable convent. It was at this period that Father Arintero 
abandoned the field of the natural sciences and apologetics to embark on 
a still higher course: the study of spiritual theology and the direction 
of souls. 

He received the highest degree of the Dominican Order—Master of 
Sacred Theology—in 1908 and in the same year began work on a four- 
volume series entitled The Development and Vitality of the Church. 
The first volume, Organic Evolution, is a treatment of the organic con- 
stitution of the Church and its visible progress; the second, Doctrinal 
Evolution, considers the evolution of dogma; the third, Mystical Evolu- 
tion, treats of the nature and growth of the interior life in the faithful 
and in the Church; and the fourth, Divine Mechanism, sets forth the 
laws which govern the evolution of the Church. 

At the same time that he was writing books and defending the tra- 
ditional spiritual doctrine, Father Arintero was unflagging in his efforts 
to direct souls along the paths to sanctity. As a retreat master for nuns 
he was without a peer. But he soon realized that books and conferences 
were not enough. In 1919 the French Dominicans had inaugurated their 
spiritual magazine, La vie spirituelle, and from the very start had fol- 
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lowed the doctrine of Father Arintero and with his permission printed 
excerpts from several of his spiritual works. 

All this, in addition to the constant urging of friends and brethern, 
prompted Father Arintero to found the Spanish magazine of spiritual 
theology, La Vida Sobrenatural. The purpose of the review was to treat 
of mystical studies, both speculative and practical; to teach souls the 
way to sanctity, the secrets of union with God, and the normal flow- 
ering of the Christian life in all its manifestations. The magazine seeks 
to blend sound theological doctrine, which appeals to the intellect, with 
affective unction, which appeals to the will. Today La Vida Sobre- 
natural still possesses the vigor imparted to it by its founder. 

Two other events in the life of Father Arintero give external proof 
of his wholehearted dedication to the work of promulgating the truths 
of the spiritual life. The first was the founding of a convent of nuns; 
the second was the propagation of devotion to our Lord under the title 
of Merciful Love and to Mary under the titles of Coredemptrix and 
Mediatrix of all graces. The great champion of spiritual theology died 
in the convent of San Esteban in Salamanca on February 20, 1928.’ We 
ask our readers to pray for the successful outcome of Father Arintero’s 
cause if such be to the greater honor and glory of God and the ex- 
pansion of His Church. 


* * * 


In a letter to the editor of CROSS AND CROWN a priest-reader 
suggests a current problem to which the readers and contributors of this 
review may profitably direct their attention. Disclaiming any title to 
authority or even accuracy, the author of the letter proposes the prob- 


lem as he sees it. We offer the following summary in the spirit in which 
the letter was written, in the hope that it will be provocative of further 
consideration and study. 


There is no “Royal Road to Rome.” The story of conversion is in the 
last analysis the solution of a personal problem. Failure to grasp this lies 
at the root of the comparatively low rate of conversions annually recorded 
in the United States. 


Perhaps the greatest fault lies in the natural tendency to confuse convert- 


*For a more detailed account of the life and works of Father Arintero, see “Mystic 
of San Esteban,” Cross and Crown, June, 1949, pp. 198 ff. 
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making with apologetics. It is rare, I think, that intellectual difficulties are 
the real reason for staying out of the Church. It is rarer still, I think, that 
people come into the Church primarily to satisfy the demands of their in- 
tellect. The problem seems to me to be largely otherwise. 

Controversialists from the Catholic side have a sense of futility. Their 
arguments are cogent, forceful, well-documented, logical and unanswerable. 
... Logically one cannot not be a Catholic—or so it seems to the theologian. 
He marshalls texts, correlates and codifies the facts of revelation, reason and 
experience, presents a well-integrated and consistent body of doctrine, and 
sits back awaiting results. But nothing happens. Why? 

The difficulty is that the theologian and the object of his activity never 
really find common ground. The theologian is the rationalist, the intel- 
lectualist par excellence. But the world outside the Church is at heart anti- 
intellectualist. 

I think that we need to re-study the Protestant Reformation and even 
more the history of Protestantism. Students in the seminary study the 
“errors of Protestantism,” but they do not learn what Protestantism is and 
rarely get to understand it. There are few dogmatic Protestants today even 
in the Protestant churches, but there are many millions of spiritual Protes- 
tants both inside and outside of the churches. It is that inner core of what 
I have called “spiritual Protestantism” that is not reached by our usual 
apologetics and hence our refutation of specific dogmatic points is quite 
fruitless. 

Protestantism was not something new when Luther left the Church. It 
was but the climax of a centuries-old problem. . . . Put into simplest terms 
it is this: How can my soul satisfy its inherent need for union with God? ... 

Even Luther needs to be viewed in terms of his own spiritual needs. There 
was pride and sensuality, of course, and in some ways he is hardly a lovable 
creature. It is true that he had involved himself in spiritual confusion, largely 
through his own shortcomings. But that confusion was there. The lectures 
on Ephesians before his apostasy show where the problem lay. Can the soul 
be united to God and still be conscious of sin? Is sinfulness reconcilable with 
salvation? Of his need for salvation and union with God, Luther had little 
doubt; of his own sinfulness, none. What, then, was the solution? Salvation 
by faith in the Redeemer which wnited the soul with God by giving it a 
righteousness which was imputed only. 

From this follow two conclusions important for one seeking the con- 
version of non-Catholics. The first is that the act of union, if we may use 
the term, is a purely personal one. The soul accepts God and God accepts 
the soul; hence comes the union. The second, flowing from the first, renders 
an organized religious system more or less superfluous, if not harmful. The 
soul does not need the church. Sacraments at best are useful but not nec- 
essary. They may even be harmful as tending to formalize what should be a 
personal and intimate union of the soul with God. There is no need of a 
magisterium to advise a soul already united to God. Not only is there no 
need, but it can easily become an interfering tyranny which can eventually 
separate the soul from its direct dependence on God. In other words, 
Protestantism is a moral and mystical religion. Conversion is an act of sur- 
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render, not an act of adhesion; it is voluntarist and emotional rather than 
rational and intellectual. 

Herein lies Protestantism’s strength and weakness: its weakness, inasmuch 
as lacking a solid intellectual basis, it often wanders into strange extremes; 
its strength, in that it appeals to the affective part of man and culminates in 
a single and final act of surrender, leaving the soul theoretically at ease and 
freed from further strivings. It is significant that Protestant mysticism is 
almost always Quietist. 

The history of Protestantism, I think, bears this out. Almost every revival 
movement has been a spiritual one; there have been few doctrinal revivals. 
Each new movement has been a “back to God” movement. . . . They have 
been largely anti-ecclesiastical, often anti-intellectual, usually anti-dogmatic. 
It is wrong, I think, to regard the lack of dogmatic teaching among Protes- 
tants as always arising from lack of faith. On the contrary, much of it 
springs from fear that personal faith will suffer in the presence of a cor- 
porate faith. ... 

Perhaps the greatest misunderstanding on the part of Catholics arises 
from the undue prominence of Newman and the Oxford movement in the 
thinking of Catholics. Further, I am not sure that the movement itself has 
yet been thoroughly understood and evaluated. It would be wise, I think, to 
re-examine the whole Tractarian story. Certainly at the time, everyone 
thought that here was a vast movement into the Catholic Church well on 
its way. Yet the greatest influence of the movement is still to be found in 
the Church of England. For every Newman who came into the Church, a 
Keble and a Pusey remained behind. Why? 

I do not pretend to know the answer, but I would suggest that basically 
it was a typical Protestant movement of spiritual renaissance. It would seem 
that for the majority that renaissance was found within the framework of 
Anglicanism and so they remained there. To a smaller number, including 
Newman, only Rome could provide the answer. But it is noteworthy that 
with a few exceptions, the “saints” of the movement remained Anglicans, 
the “scholars” became Catholics. This same thing is true of the “high 
church” movements in Lutheranism which have followed the same pattern 
in Germany and Scandinavia. 

It might be of value if we could have a study of converts in the United 
States. I have no data and no definite ideas but I should very much like to 
see a breakdown according to the following categories: 1) those who were 
converts in preparation for marriage with a Catholic; 2) those who entered 
the Church after a mixed marriage and as a result of deliberate study pro- 
voked by the marriage; 3) those who more or less drifted into the Church 
by reason of their Catholic family; 4) those who entered the Church as the 
unexpected result of study in philosophy or theology; 5) those who entered 
the Church for the satisfaction of morals (e. g., social justice, divorce, etc.); 
6) those who entered the Church to satisfy a spiritual hunger. 

As I said, I do not have any data but I am inclined to think that the first 
three categories will account for 90% of conversions and that the fourth 
category will be the smallest. Yet our whole apologetics seems to be based 
upon the needs of this fourth catgory. 

I should therefore like to suggest to the readers of CROSS AND 
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CROWN and still more to its contributors that they consider the feasibility 
and desirability of a new and alternative approach to apologetics; not to re- 
place the one now current, but to supplement it. Can we not have an 
apologetics that arises out of spiritual and moral theology rather than from 
dogmatic theology? Can we not utilize St. Theresa, St. John of the Cross, and 
St. Francis de Sales for the winning of souls to the faith? Can we not try to 
reach the soul and the mind through the heart? 

Our ascetical and mystical theology is as sound and authentic as is our 
dogmatic theology, since it is based upon the latter and is its logical develop- 
ment. Why not start from it and work backwards, so to speak, when oc- 
casion demands? If the Church has the answer to the problem of the soul’s 
hunger for God as well as the mind’s thirst for truth, why should not this 
answer be given first? The soul at rest in God will be taught of God. 

I am not suggesting merely the issuance of numerous books of sound piety 
or even simple expositions of the doctrines of St. John of the Cross, St. 
Theresa, and the rest. All this we need, but I think we need much more. We 
need a neo-Theresianism, if I may coin the word, to go with neo-Thomism, 
that much-abused word. And with this we need a profound study of the 
psychology of conversion. 

Theologians talk much about our hunger for truth, but the hunger for 
God is greater and may often be more easily met. Besides, it is sometimes 
easier to go from the love of God to a deeper knowledge of the truth than 
the reverse. Where is the flood of converts who were expected from among 
the neo-Thomists outside the Church? The hunger of their minds seems in 
some strange way to have been satisfied without provoking and satisfying 
the hunger of the heart. We need to stimulate that hunger of the soul for 
God and to prove that its complete satisfaction is possible only through the 
true Church and its channels of divine union. 


In connection with the problem discussed in this letter, our readers 
will be interested in the observations made by Father Arintero in his 
introduction to the first volume of The Mystical Evolution: 


The mysterious evolution by which Christ Himself is formed in us is the 
principal purpose of divine revelation and the basis for all growth and 
development. To this evolution is ordained the divine light of faith, to it the 
entire gospel, to it the institution of the Church and even the incarnation 
of the divine Word. For faith is ordained to charity, which is the bond of 
perfection; and the dogmas of our faith, as a modern apologist puts it, are 
not so much for finding intellectual satisfaction as for motivating us to seek 
the gift of God, the living water of the Holy Ghost, and the power of His 
vivifying grace. ... 

Why is it that our holy religion has less and less hold on the people? Why, 
instead of the spirit and life that it is, is it so often reduced to empty ex- 
ternals, routine practices, and a dead symbolism? Why that cold indifference 
with which the generality of those who call themselves Christians look upon 
sacred things? 
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Undoubtedly one of the most weighty reasons is that today few persons 
feel keenly and understand deeply and attempt to make known in a — 
manner the great mysteries of the kingdom of God in souls and the marvels 
which the vivifying Spirit works in them... . Few _ to the people in 
language that is frank and simple, vital and not artificial, and that comes 
from an inflamed and illuminated heart. Seldom do we hear that energetic, 
animated, and throbbing language which is associated with the Apostles and 
the Fathers. It is not to be wondered at, then, that many of the faithful, 
like the disciples at Ephesus, have not even heard, nor do they know, that 
there is a Holy Ghost who sanctifies souls (Acts 19:2).... 

How can we make a breach in these and many other souls who from 
ignorance or malice close their ears to the word of God and their hearts to 
the influxes of His grace? How can they be made to see that in the super- 
natural order they will not encounter death, but rather that mode of life 
which they need? What method can we use to lead the learned ones, 
haughty in their “inalienable autonomy” and pompous science, to the 
humble service of Christ and the holy folly of the Cross? 

The apologetic method most universal, most efficacious, most facile, and 
most in harmony with the systems of present-day thought is a positive ex- 
position, vital and pulsating with the mysteries of the Christian life and the 
whole process of the deification of souls. .. . If we could make these divine 
truths better understood, how many souls would be captivated! ...If... 
our holy religion were explained positively as the origin of infinite light and 
an inexhaustible fountain of life, many of its enemies would then esteem it 
and be interested in it, instead of not even wishing to hear it mentioned. 
Many learned men today remain obdurate before the arguments of extrinsic 
apologetics, although composed with the most commendable logic. 
Many learned and distinguished men, loving what is good and noble, sacri- 
fice themselves in the search for truth and virtue. But they are too much 
concerned with scientific criticism and exasperated, perhaps, by the assaults 
of thoughtless apologists who move on planes far removed from contem- 
porary thought. . . . These same men would give an attentive ear if only 
they recognized that such terminology speaks to them frankly in accents of 
love and sincerity, like that of the Apostles and Fathers. . . . If used today, 
that divine language, those words of life confirmed by example and such 
works of light as glorify the heavenly Father, would make us realize that 
we cannot be perfect men without being perfect Christians. 

Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Father Henry M. Christmann, O.P., is Master of Studies and professor of 
dogmatic theology at the Dominican House of Studies in Walberberg, 
Germany. He is likewise the general editor of the German translation of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, a project which was interrupted 
by World War II but has since been resumed. 


* * 


Father P. de Letter, S.J., is professor of dogmatic theology at St. Mary’s 
Theological College in Kurseong, India. He is also a contributor to Theo- 
logical Studies ar The Thomist. 


* * * 


Father Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., is already well-known throughout 
the United States as a preacher and writer and in recognition of his con- 
tribution to American Catholic letters, he has been named to the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors. In addition to his books, Tabernacle Talks, At 
Mass, Benediction from Solitude, and The Way of the Blessed Christ, he has 
been a regular contributor to the magazine Emmanuel. 


ek 
Sister M: Melchior, O.P., is assistant professor of classical languages at 


Rosary College in River Forest, Illinois. She is engaged at present in a 
translation of the letters of St. Ambrose for the Fathers of the Church series. 


x kk 
Father John M. Gaines, O.P., a former Air Force chaplain in World War 
II, is at present engaged as professor of theology at Siena Heights College in 
Adrian, Michigan. 
* ke 
Father Mannes Koster, O.P., is professor of dogmatic theology at the 


Dominican House of Studies in Walberberg, Germany, and has contributed 
numerous articles to German theological reviews on mariological questions. 
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Editorial 
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HE third international conference of Dominican editors of spiritual 
reviews was held at Woodchester, England, from July 13 to 16. 
Fathers from France, Holland, Italy, England, and the United States 
convened to discuss various aspects of the modern “mystical” approach 
to theology. 

After the Solemn Mass which opened the conference, the Very 
Reverend Father Ian Hislop, Prior of Hawkesyard, struck the theme 
of the conference in his paper on “The Christian Myth.” Father Hislop 
pointed out that in modern usage the word “myth” has the disagreeable 
connotation of a specious or untrue fable. He went on to show that 
although myths cannot be expressed mathematically or verified em- 
pirically, they are not thereby untrue. Impersonal science does not 
satisfy all the needs of man; he needs the imaginative and symbolic as 
well. The true myth embodies not only the emotional and imaginative 
aspects of an experience, but it also expresses a judgment of value, an 
interpretation. Only when a myth claims to be total and excludes .the 
rational content, or when it degenerates into mere escapism, does it 
become dangerous to man. Christian revelation takes into account man’s 
psychological needs, for it uses the language of myth. Fr. Hislop went 
on to show that human beings must speak with two voices, the rational 
and the mythical. We need the rational, or conceptual voice to stress 
our ignorance of God and to prevent idolatry; yet we need the mythical, 


or dramatic voice to stress the personal and human. 

Fr. Iltud Evans, editor of Blackfriars, pointed out that the great 
problem today is how are we to talk of revelation to people whose 
language is conceptual and empirical. The fact remains that the human 
heart needs the imaginative and symbolic. The Christian myth can ful- 
fill this exigency and deepen human life only if it is better understood 
and utilized. 
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In the evening session Fr. Conrad Pepler, editor of Life of the Spirit, 
raised certain points for discussion on the aim of a spiritual review. 
Outside the Thomistic tradition a gulf is sometimes placed between 
doctrinal theology and the scope of spiritual theology, which is said to 
embrace merely methods of prayer, meditation, and self-discipline. In 
the discussion it was pointed out that although there can be no real 
distinction between speculative and spiritual theology, there is a dif- 
ference of emphasis. In Dominican reviews we must avoid the “pietism” 
of popular reviews and the drying up of doctrine by neglecting the 
“mystery of Christian life.” St. Thomas’ doctrine must always be the 
backbone of Dominican spiritual reviews, but the vitality is to be found 
in the “mystery” of Christ expressed in Sacred Scripture, the Fathers, 
the liturgy, and the sacramental life. 


Turning to Sacred Scripture, Fr. Sebastian Bullough considered the 
need of studying more deeply the spiritual sense of Scripture according 
to the mind of the Church. The Church has always insisted on the reality 
of the spiritual sense, but her declarations have always been cautious 
in view of possible misunderstanding. In an age of rationalism Leo XIII 
and Benedict XV emphasized the veracity of Scripture and the primacy 
of the literal sense. In our own day the battle for veracity and the 
literal sense is over; the great problem now is to bring out the spiritual 
sense of Scripture as it is truly found in the literal. But, Fr. Bullough 
was careful to point out, the spiritual sense is not just fanciful excogita- 
tions to be tested by the text or even supplanting the text, as some 
would have it (cf. Humani Generis, 1950). In concluding his paper 
Fr. Bullough said that the current trend among better exegetes is to 
apprehend the “whole” sense of Scripture: the true spiritual in the literal. 

Fr. Athanasius Weisheipl, speaking for CROSS AND CROWN, 
pointed out that the “mystical” approach to theology has not yet be- 
come a problem in America. Although the liturgical movement is grow- 
ing rapidly and European publications soon find their way into English, 
the doctrinal excesses are not as acute as are found in many European 
countries. It is rather the present enthusiasm for “integration” that has to 
be met and utilized. Fr. Weisheipl explained the work of Dominican 
Fathers in orientating high school and college curricula around theology, 
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in developing personal integration through teaching theology to sisters 
and lay people, as well as their aim to present doctrine and symbol as a 


unified reality. 


Fr. A. Plé, editor of La Vie Spirituelle, gave a brilliant talk on 
Le Mystére et la Théologie Mystique. The exciting task of an editor, 
he began, is to sniff out coming questions and to write on them. One of 
the great questions of our day concerns the mystical experience of God 
in His mysteries. In English the word “mystery” has the rather restricted 
meaning of an incomprehensible truth beyond words, ideas, or symbols. 
But speaking in French, Fr. Plé spoke of mzystére in the wider sense of 
a concrete, sensible symbol through which God makes known the in- 
comprehensible. Although the words mystére and mystique come from 
the same root, Fr. Plé said, there is an important difference in meaning. 
Le mystére is the symbol, the sensible medium, though which God 
makes known the divine plan, and by which God has ordained that 
mankind should come to Him, as through a darkened mirror. To Moses 
He appeared in a burning bush; to Elias through a soft breeze; to Isaias 
through the angels; and finally to the world through Christ and His 
Church. This intruding is the mystery of God. The divine plan for 
mankind is all summed up in the “whole Christ”, that is, the Christ who 
became incarnate, who redeemed us, and who still lives in His Church. 
Thus the liturgy, Sacred Scripture, the sacraments, the Church, all make 
up one mystery which is Christ, Je mystére de Diew (Col. 2, 3). 

Mystique, on the other hand, means the experience of God through 
that mystery. Every true mysticism for man must necessarily be the 
experience of some concrete symbol. Esthetic intuition is not a con- 
ceptual process, but an experience of beauty through concrete, material 
sounds and colors. The concrete alone is charged with significance for 
the whole man. So it must be, Fr. Plé pointed out, that Christian 
mysticism is the experience of God through the concrete, sensible 
“mystery” of God, particularly as it is manifested in Sacred Scripture 
and the liturgy. Spiritual theology has become too conceptualised and 
divorced from the “mystery,” the concrete symbolism which God 
Himself has given to us in Sacred Scripture, the Fathers, and in the 
liturgical life of the Church. The battle now is to insist that mystical 
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union with God must be attained through the personal and collective 
experience of the “mystery of God.” The spiritual life must spring from 
Sacred Scripture and thrive on the liturgical life of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Father Ple pointed out that the sanctification of the priest 
must be through his sacred ministry, not apart from it. So too the 
sanctification of all the faithful must be through an intelligent participa- 
tion in the liturgy and a vital living of the sacred mysteries. However, 
Fr. Plé concluded, in France as elsewhere there is the danger of over- 
emphasizing the liturgy, failing to realize that the liturgical mysteries are 
part of the all-embracing mystery, which is Christ. 

Fr. Antonio Lupi of Italy and Fr. Michael Hensen of Holland agreed 
that in their respective countries there is the danger of separating the 
“sign” and the “thing signified,” of emphasizing one to the detriment 
of the other, whereas in reality they are one mystery. Dominican spiritual 
reviews, it was said, should aim particularly at a harmonious presentation 
of doctrine and symbol. 

After reviewing technical matters of publication and material, the 
Fathers decided to hold the 1953 conference at Fiesole, Italy, to discuss 
‘“\WVhat Thomism has to say in our reviews.” 











Preparing for Christmas with St. Thomas 
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EVEN hundred years ago, in 1252, St. Thomas, in his inaugural 
lecture’ as teacher began with these words: “According to 
Augustine * an eloquent man should speak in such a way that he teaches, 
pleases, and persuades.” In all his years of teaching and writing St. 
Thomas kept this ideal before him, so that his words at all times are 
light, and grace, and power. 

The liturgical year now beginning suggests that we “prepare for the 
approaching solemnities of our redemption” * by recalling the teaching 
of St. Thomas on the fitness of the Incarnation and Redemption. “Mat- 
ters relating to Christ’s humanity are the chief incentive to devotion, 
leading us thither as a guiding hand.” * For this thought, St. Thomas 
quotes the words of the Christmas Preface: “that through knowing God 
visibly, we may be caught up to the love of things invisible.” 

Through all his years of teaching, the Angelic Doctor meditated on 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. In his first theological 
work, Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, he tells us that 
divine wisdom is appropriated to the Son of God; and to the Son of 
God, as the wisdom of God, it belongs to reveal divine things, to pro- 
duce creatures, to repair and restore and perfect the works of God. ® 
Though human reason cannot demonstrate things that depend solely on 
God’s will, as is the Incarnation, it can, however, discover some fitness 
in this mystery. ° As the years go on this modest “some fitness” (aliquam 
congruentiam) becomes “more and greater reasons”;* “always more 


’ 


‘Principium, Opuscula §. Thom. Aq., edit. Mandonnet, IV, 481. 
* Christian Instruction, Book IV, chap. 12. 

*Postcommunion, First Sunday of Advent. 

‘Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 82, a. 3, ad 2. 

*Prologue to Comment. in I Sent. 

*Op. cit., III, d. 1, q. 1, a. 2, resp. 

"De Rationibus Fidei, cap. VI. 
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and more admirable reasons”; * until finally he must leave off his superb 
exposition of the reasons of fitness of the Incarnation with the remark: 
“And there are very many other advantages which accrued, above 


man’s apprehension.” . 


We must keep in mind always the general viewpoint of St. Thomas 
on the Incarnation of the Son of God. Throughout his teaching he 
holds to the opinion that the Son of God would not have become in- 
carnate, if man had not sinned. *° As all theologians admit that the Son 
of God assumed a passible nature, propter nos homines, et propter 
nostram salutem, we shall not take up this speculative question. With 
St. Thomas, we assume that it is more in accord with Sacred Scripture 
to say that the work of the Incarnation was ordained by God as a 
remedy for sin. ** From this viewpoint, he sees the reasons for the fitness 
of the Incarnation and Redemption. 


Man is made to the image of God by the possession of an intellectual 
nature, whereby he can know and love his Creator. Man is raised to a 
supernatural state by divine grace that makes possible a supernatural 
knowledge and love of God. Possessing divine grace, man is capable of 
eternal life, the beatific knowledge and love of God. All these super- 
natural gifts were lost by Adam for himself and for his posterity; but 
whatever was lost for us in Adam was restored in Christ, not at once 
but gradually. ” 


This gradual but total restoration is what St. Thomas speaks of as 
“the abundant fruit of the Incarnation.” '* It is fundamentally important 
for us to keep this in mind in all that follows. Man, as created by God 
and elevated to the supernatural state, was one of the Creator’s noblest 
creatures. It was not fitting that this whole human creation would come 
short of its appointed end; restoration was possible and it was fitting. 
Restoration necessitates the foregiveness of sins: this in turn justly 


* Contra Gentiles, Book IV, chap. 54. 

° Summa theol., Wa, q. 1, a. 2. 

Cf. Comment. in III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 3; Contra Gent., 1V cap. 50; Comp. Theol. 
cap. 200; In I Tim. 1:15. 

4% Summa theol., Ia, q. 1, a. 3. 

* Comment. in III Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a. 2. 
* Op. cit., Prolog. 
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calls for satisfaction. Such satisfaction cannot be made in a fitting man- 
ner except by a God-man. 


Supposing the fall of man, the fitness of the Incarnation appears: 
first, from the manifestation of divine mercy in restoring a nature that 
was capable of restoration; secondly, from the immutable justice of God, 
requiring satisfaction but affording the means; thirdly, from the plan of 
divine wisdom, finding a way in keeping with man’s dignity as depend- 
ing on God alone, and one that would draw him to the love of invisible 
things by means of the visible. * 


In these words, we have the substance of St. Thomas’ first presenta- 
tion of the reasons for the fitness of the Incarnation. Let us see his later 
teaching on the subject. In a small work called, On Reasons for the 
Faith, St. Thomas sets out to offer convincing reasons for some articles 
of faith denied and derided by certain Saracens and other Eastern 
unbelievers. The Incarnation of the Son of God was especially in ques- 
tion. St. Thomas points out that the perversity of human nature should 
be healed in a way that is in keeping with man’s moral freedom. Con- 
sequently, the return to righteousness should be a free, loving return to 
God. Such love for God is provoked in us by God’s love for us as 
manifested in the Incarnation of the Son of God. Then, too, in the 
example of Christ a visible way is opened to us of detachment from 
material things as occasions of sin or obstacles to virtue. Finally, the 
union of the divine nature and the human nature in Christ stresses the 
dignity of our nature and holds out to us the possibility of our own 
union with God. *° 


St. Thomas goes on to say that there is nothing incongruous in the 
death of the Incarnate Son of God; indeed, pious consideration of this 
mystery will bring an ever-deepening realization of Christ crucified as 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. Christ assumed our nature 
to repair our fall; consequently His actions and sufferings should afford 
a remedy for sin. The order of justice requires satisfaction for sin; the 
only-begotten Word of God assumed human nature to offer this satis- 
faction. For human salvation, the knowledge of divine truth is neces- 


“Op. cit., d. 1, q. 1, a. 2. 
* De Rationibus Fidei, cap. 5. 
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sary; the Incarnate Word establishes us in this truth. Right conduct of 
virtue requires detachment from material things; the life of Christ, poor 
and humble and suffering, is intended to draw us in the path of 
virtue. ?® In all this, we notice that St. Thomas centers his attention on 
the presence and power of the Incarnate Word in this world; quite in 
keeping with his purpose of answering those who ridiculed the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God. The emphasis is shifted from the 
manifestation of the divine attributes of mercy, justice, and wisdom to 
the glory and power of the sacred humanity as God’s instrument of 
our restoration to grace and glory. 


In the Contra Gentiles, written about the same time and with the 
same apologetic purposes, St. Thomas penetrates more and more into 
these secrets of the depth of divine wisdom. The divine Word, he says, 
subsists in human nature. The human nature of Christ is the instrument 
of the Godhead, fittingly assumed by the divine Word for the salvation 
of men. *" 


In the first place the Incarnation is a most efficacious help to man on 
his road to heaven. In the knowledge that God has become man, our 
hope of blessed union with God is raised up; the realization of our 
dignity and our destiny makes detachment from lower things all the 
easier and thus removes a great obstacle in our way to heaven. Then 
our destiny to a supernatural knowledge of God face to face makes it 
necessary for us to have some foretaste of this knowledge here in this 
life so as to direct our lives to the perfect knowledge of God. Through 
the God-man we receive divine instruction in a human way. Moreover, 
our affections must be disposed to the love of God. Love is most effec- 
tively aroused by the consciousness of our being loved. God’s love is 
manifested by the Incarnation. Love must inspire us to the practice of 
virtue. Perfection of good example is shown to us by the Word 
Incarnate. Now, as virtue prepares us for heaven, so sin debars us 
therefrom. The Son of God came to make adequate atonement for our 
sins and to assure us of forgiveness. *® 


* Op. cit., cap. 7. 
** Summa Contra Gentiles, Book IV, chap. 41. 
* Op. cit., Book IV, chap. 54. 
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In answering the objections to the doctrine of the Incarnation, St. 
Thomas has many further insights. God’s will, indeed, would suffice to 
redeem us and to bring us all the benefits of the Incarnation; but over 
each thing there is the wise providence of God to bring it to its ap- 
pointed end, and so the Incarnation was wisely arranged for man. Man’s 
necessary obedience to God will be perfected by love. In Christ, we 
have the act of perfect obedience, motivated by love, as He laid down 
His life for us at His Father’s command. '° In the Contra Gentiles, as in 
the De Rationibus Fidei, the stress is on the presence of the Word 
Incarnate and the consequent advantages to man: an argument of 
supreme fitness. 


The Compendium Theologiae contains an orderly and succinct treat- 
ment of the fitness of the Incarnation and Passion, recapitulating the 
reasons found in the early works. *? One characteristic of this work 
deserves very special mention. The Angelic Doctor seems throughout 
to be preoccupied with the idea of the fitness and qualities and power 


of the instrument used for our redemption that is, the sacred humanity 
of Christ. 7? 


We turn now to the final synthesis of doctrine in Swmma Theologiae. 
In the third part (q. 1, a. 2, and q. 46, a. 3) we have the doctrine as 
finally committed to us. In article 2 of question 1, St. Thomas affirms 
that God by His omnipotent power could have restored human nature 
in many ways; but the most fitting way was through the Incarnation. 
He establishes the second part of his conclusion from two viewpoints: 
our furtherance in good, and our withdrawal from evil. 


Furtherance in good. First, in regard to faith, for it rests our faith on 
the speech of God Himself. Secondly, in regard to hope, for it manifests 
how far God will go in His love for us. Thirdly, in regard to charity, for 
God’s love for us enkindles in us a return of love for God. Fourthly, a 
perfect example of virtue is put before us: Christ is perfect as God and 
visible as man. Fifthly, in regard to our participation in divinity: Christ’s 
humanity is the instrument of our becoming god-like. 

“Op. cit.. Book IV, chap. 55. 


* Compendium of Theology, English edition of C. Vollert, chapters 199-201; 226-228. 
* Op. cit., cf. chapters 211, 213, 227, 226. 
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Withdrawal from evil. First, it teaches a contempt for the devil, as 
human nature has been united to the godhead in one person. Secondly, 
it heightens our sense of human dignity and thus is a deterrent from sin. 
Thirdly, it brings out our full dependence on God’s grace through 
Christ. Fourthly, it offers a model of humility against our besetting 
pride. Fifthly, it makes a just satisfaction for sin possible. 

St. Thomas concludes his summary as follows: “And there are very 
many other advantages which accrued, above man’s apprehension.” * 
By taking flesh, therefore, the Son of God did not lessen His majesty. 
On the contrary, by willing to come nearer to us by assuming flesh, He 
drew us all the more to know Him. * 

St. Thomas himself was drawn to a deeper knowledge, as is revealed 
in article 3 of question 46. The Angelic Doctor asks whether there was 
any more suitable way of delivering the human race than by the Pas- 
sion of Christ. He answers that there was no other more suitable means; 
and that accordingly it was more fitting that we should be delivered by 
Christ’s Passion than simply by God’s good will. 

Here the Angelic Doctor, recalling all that he has meditated and 
written on the subject, seems to see from some high vantage point the 
whole economy of our redemption in Christ. His vision finds expres- 
sion in the major proposition of his argument: “Among means to an 
end that one is more suitable whereby the various concurring means 
employed are themselves helpful to such an end.” 


He then proceeds to show that in man’s deliverance through the 
Passion of Christ, many other things belonging to man’s salvation con- 
curred, besides deliverance from sin. First, man comes to know how 
much God loves him, and is in consequence provoked to a return of 
love of God, wherein lies the perfection of salvation. Secondly, in His 
Passion Christ sets us the example of the virtues necessary for salvation 
— obedience, humility, constancy, justice and other virtues. Thirdly, 
Christ by His Passion not only delivered us from sin, but also merited 
for us grace and glory. Fourthly, the memory of Christ’s Precious Blood 
as the price of our redemption puts upon us all the greater necessity of 


= Summa Theol., Ia, q. 1., a. 2. 
*Ibid., ad 3. 
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keeping from sin. Fifthly, through the victory of Christ over the devil 
and sin, man’s dignity is once more restored. 

Our brief summary of the teaching of St. Thomas on the fitness of 
the Incarnation and Passion of the Son of God has been confined to the 
reasons of the master theologian. We must realize, however, that all 
this teaching finds its deepest inspiration in the written word of God, 
the Sacred Scriptures. In the schools of St. Thomas’ day, commenting 
on Sacred Scripture was an essential part of the regular duties of the 
Master of Theology. We would expect, therefore, to find a certain 
parallelism and harmony in the exegetical and theological work of the 
Angelic Doctor. Our anticipations are correct. Throughout the various 
works that we have quoted, we find that the thought of St. Thomas is 
constantly inspired and carried forward by the sacred text of God’s 
revelation. Reference to the places indicated above will easily confirm 
this fact. Here, we are anxious to turn the reader’s attention to the 
scriptural commentaries themselves. A brief indication of passages 
must suffice. 

In the beautiful prologue to his commentary on Isaias, St. Thomas 
says that the prophet’s subject matter is principally the coming of the 
Son of God. Far off in God’s eternal predetermination (Eph. 3:9), it 
has come nigh in the Word made flesh (John 1:14). Salvation was given 
to man through the Incarnation only after the human race had been 
made to realize it’s own sinfulness and weakness, and in this way had 
been disposed to seek a remedy in all humility. The Child that is to be 
given to us (Isa. 9:6) will bring the waters of truth and grace; His 
presence, as that of the Holy One of Israel, will be light and mediation. 
The profound fitness of Christs’s Passion as described by Isaias (c. 53) is 
pointed out by St. Thomas: pain and humiliation, the eternal fruit in 
redeemed souls, the glory of the Savior Himself. 

Very precious meditations on all the great Pauline Passion texts are 
found in the commentaries of St. Thomas on the Pauline Epistles. Per- 
haps, the strongest impression left on us by an examination of his 
doctrine in these places is that of the supreme fitness of the redemptive 
incarnation. 

The sin of Adam, St. Thomas points out, is not as great in its effect 
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as is the efficacy of the gift of Christ. The sin came from the weakness 
of the human will, the grace from the immensity of divine goodness, 
which clearly outweighs a weak human will. ** Christ’s Passion is the 
evidence of God’s love for us; *° and the humanity of the Son is the 
divine instrument of salvation. *° Paul glories in the Cross of Christ as 
the most evident token of God’s love for us; as the perfection of the 
whole law and the perfect art of well-doing; as the power of God to 
them that are saved; as the sign of victory over the devil; as the means 
of our admission to the heavenly court. *7 

God preserves the honor of our nature by enabling us to offer full 
satisfaction to God in Christ. ** Everything about the Incarnation is the 
work of love; to know Christ’s love is to know all the mysteries of the 
Incarnation and Redemption. *® Christ’s death manifests humility and 
obedience; and we must confidently trust His grace to be made like 
Him in His Passion. *° 

Christ as man is the book in which are written all things pertaining to 
our salvation. In the head of the book, in God’s ordination, is written 
the Incarnation and the Passion. ** Christ in His Passion is held up to us 
as our model. Looking upon Him we can find: a remedy in every trial, 
for the Cross is obedience; piety for one’s own, as Christ’s love for His 
mother; love of enemies; patience and perseverance; indeed, an example 
of every virtue, for as Augustine says: the Cross was not only the rest- 
ing place of the sufferer, but the chair of the teacher. What did He 
suffer? From whom? Who was He? Think it over and you will not 
faint in your own sufferings. *” 

We discover a great similarity in the words of St. Thomas in the 
third part of the Summa Theologiae and in his Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John — both works written at the close of his life. The 
commentary on St. John is a powerful and inspiring concentration on 
God’s eternal love for us as evidenced in His giving His Son to us that 
we may have eternal life; on the love of the Word Incarnate for His 
Father, evidenced even to the consummation of the Cross; and finally on 
the love of Jesus for His own, evidenced in His laying down His life 
In Rom. 5:15. * In Galat. 6:14. ° In Philipp. 2:8; 3:10-20. 


“In Rom. 5:8. * In Epbes. 1:7. * In Hebr. 10:5-14. 
* In Rom. 4:25. * In Ephes. 3:19. In Hebr. 12:2-3. 
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for them. Christ Crucified is the source of all grace, the example of all 
virtue, the inspiration of the love that shows itself in the keeping of 
God’s commandments. All this, and much besides, repays a careful 
reading of the commentary. ** 

We offer one final passage from St. Thomas. In his last Lenten 
preaching, at Naples in 1273, the great theologian tells his audience that 
belief in Christ’s Incarnation would mean nothing to them unless they 
believed in His Passion and profited by it. That Christ died for us is a 
fact so tremendous that we can scarcely grasp it. God’s love for us and 
His grace are so great that we cannot understand what He has done for 
us. But why was there any need for the Son of God to suffer for us? A 
great need; and this can be shown in two ways, as a remedy for sin 
and an example of virtue. Five evils came from sin: the stain of sin, 
from which we are cleansed in the Blood of Jesus; the offense against 
God, for which satisfaction is made through the loving obedience of 
Christ, the weakness consequent on sin, which was lessened by the 
Passion; punishment, for which expiation is made by the Passion; the 
closing of heaven, now opened by the Passion. 

No less efficacious is the Passion as an example of virtue, for it affords 


us the pattern of all Christian life — charity, obedience, humility, 
patience, and detachment. * 


In this lovely Lenten preaching, as the shadows were lengthening 
and his day’s work was almost done, we get one final glimpse into the 
mind and heart of St. Thomas, who had through the years meditated 
reverently and piously on the Incarnation and Redemption. He had 
come to see that the supreme utility and efficacy of the sacred passion 
was the best argument for the fitness of the coming of the Son of God. 
And the Savior Himself would supply one final reason of fitness. As 
Thomas prayed before the crucifix in the church of St. Dominic at 
Naples, the Savior spoke to him: “Thomas, you have written well of 
me; what reward will you have from Me for your labor?” To which 
Thomas replied: “Lord, none other but Thee.” * 

To St. Thomas, we may apply what Cardinal Newman said of the 


*Cf. e.g., In Joann. 1:14-16; 3:14-16; 6:10; 12:27; 13:31; 14:28-31 
“Cf. Catechetical Instructions of St. Thomas Aquinas, edit. J. B. Collins, pp. 25-29. 
“A. Walz, O.P., St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 156. 
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Blessed Virgin: “St. Mary is our pattern of Faith, both in the reception 
and in the study of Divine Truth. She does not think it enough to 
accept, she dwells upon it (Luke 2:19); not enough to possess, she uses 
it; not enough to assent, she develops it; not enough to submit the rea- 
son, she reasons upon it; not indeed reasoning first, and believing after- 
wards, with Zacharias, yet first believing without reasoning, next from 
love and reverence, reasoning after believing.” *° 

In union with Mary and Thomas, we may prepare for our solemnity 
of Christmas, keeping in mind and pondering in our hearts the wonder- 
ful ways of God. Human nature in Adam had been seduced by the 
devil; but the seed of the woman would bring back in final victory the 
original dignity of man, raising human nature to union with God in 
person. Man had not leaned on God and must be made to realize his 
need in sin and humiliation; but the Savior would come and restore all 
that we had lost, gradually but according to God’s wise arrangement. 
The reality, the awfulness of sin, would be revealed in the Blood of 
Christ; but in His loving obedience and sacrifice there would be ade- 
quate satisfaction, the meriting of grace, the opening of heaven’s way 
forever. Man must freely turn once more to God’s truth and grace, 
walking the ways of virtue. For this there will be the truth of the 
Incarnate Wisdom of God, the attraction of His holiness, His appealing 
love and inner grace. 

Going along with Thomas, our eyes will be opened and our hearts 
will burn within us, as he opens to us the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and Passion of the Son of God. Each addition to our knowledge will be 
a covering of one more footstep of the Incarnate Word; every truth 
achieved will be the very Face and Presence of Jesus Christ, who came 
into this world to give testimony to the truth and that we might have 
life and have it more abundantly. 

JosepH Mary O'Leary, C.P. 
Passionist House of Studies 
Norwood Park, Chicago. 


J. H. Newman, Oxford University Sermons, p. 313. 


Edith Stein, Philosopher and Carmelite 
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N THE evening of August 2, 1942, the doors of the Carmel in the 

Dutch village of Echt opened, to release from her enclosure a middle- 
aged nun in the brown habit of the daughters of St. Theresa. Two 
officers in the black uniform of Hitler’s dreaded Gestapo awaited her, 
with whom she walked the small distance to a waiting car, surrounded 
by an excited crowd who tried in vain to protest. None of her sisters 
knew where she was taken; no companion survived to tell of her last 
hours — even the name of the place where they were spent is unknown; 
most probably, however, it was Auschwitz. 

The nun whose life ended thus, caught up in the horrors of our 
century, was one of the most remarkable women of this age. The road 
that led her from agnostic or even atheistic German philosophy to the 
Church, to Carmel, and finally to what may well be called a martyr’s 
death, is of far more than merely individual significance. 

Edith Stein was born at Breslau (Silesia) on the 12th of October, 1891. 
Her father died when she was not quite two years old and her mother, 
a very capable woman, managed his timber business so well that their 
wealth increased rapidly. The Steins were practising Jews, and Frau 
Stein’s charity to the poor was remarkable. It is the more surprising 
that Edith never showed much interest in her religion and soon devoted 
herself to pure scholarship. When she had finished her linguistic and 
literary studies with a brilliantly passed examination, she became in- 
creasingly attracted to philosophy, which she studied at the famous 
University of Goetingen under Edmund Husserl, the founder of the 
so-called “phenomenological school.” Husserl soon recognized her 
genius; she became his assistant, and after a short interruption of her 
studies by the First World War, during the first two years of which 
she was a nurse, she followed him to Freiburg. 


Hitherto she had been, if not exactly an atheist, at least an agnostic 
without any personal faith. But before she left Goettingen for Freiburg 
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she had an experience which gave her lite and thought a new direction. 
She had been asked by a friend whose husband, also a professor of 
philosophy, had just been killed in the war, to help her arrange his 
papers. Theirs had been a radiantly happy marriage and Edith dreaded 
her task, as she expected to find a broken-hearted, inconsolable widow, 
whose life had lost all meaning. But she had not counted with the power 
of the Cross. Her friend, a Protestant, was a deeply believing Christian 
and instead of giving herself up to despair, she had accepted her loss 
with perfect resignation and love. Only shortly before her death did 
Edith Stein reveal the indelible impression this experience had made on 
her. “This,” she writes, “was my first meeting with the Cross and with 
the divine power it communicates to those who bear it. For the first 
time I saw palpably before me the Church, born from the redemptive 
Passion of Christ, in her victory over the sting of death. At this moment 
my unbelief was shattered, Judaism paled, and Christ shone forth — 
Christ in the mystery of the Cross.” 

The Cross had cast its shadow, but the time for its full revelation had 
not yet come. She went to Freiburg, where she put Husserl’s papers in 
order, gave courses of lectures to the young students to introduce 
them to the fundamentals of phenomenology, and published some minor 
philosophical writings of her own. It would seem that this intense intel- 
lectual activity could leave her no time whatever for cultivating human 
relationships; but in her we find a rare combination of a quite excep- 
tional power of abstract thinking and, despite her intense ambition 
which in those early days had not yet been purified, a warm, womanly 
heart that was capable of unselfish love and devotion, lavished on her 
numerous family and an ever-increasing circle of friends. For the human 


being is made for two things: to search for truth and to love the good, 
primarily in God and secondarily in creatures, for the second great 
commandment, as our Lord says, is like unto the first. Edith Stein 
loved the good in the men and women she met, particularly in children 
— her many little nephews and nieces were devoted to her. As to 
truth, she herself said in later days: “My longing for truth was one 
unceasing prayer.” 


Her prayer was answered in an extraordinary way. One night, when 
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she was left alone in the house of friends, themselves Christians, but not 
Catholics, she went to their bookshelves and picked out a volume at 
random. It was the Life of St. Theresa of Avila, written by herself. She 
began to read, and did not stop till she had finished it at dawn. She 
tells us herself that when she closed the book, “I said to myself: This is 
the truth.” 

The ways of divine grace often seem strange to us. From a human 
point of view one would have expected the Suma of St. Thomas rather 
than the Life of the foundress of the reformed Carmel to have been 
chosen as the instrument of converting the disciple of Husserl. Yet it is 
perhaps not so surprising if we remember that one of the principal 
characteristics of the system called phenomenology is the large place it 
gives to intuition. The mystical intuition of the Carmelite was probably 
more suited to a mind accustomed to think in terms of Husserl’s intel- 
lectual intuition than the laborious scholastic method of the Schoolmen. 
In fact, later when Edith Stein did come into contact with St. Thomas, 
she could only slowly acclimatize herself to his manner of exposition. 

Edith emerged from her night’s reading convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic religion. With her characteristic sense of essentials she im- 
mediately went and bought two books: a catechism and a missal. ‘She 
studied them until she had assimilated the fundamentals of both Catholic 
doctrine and Catholic worship. Then she went to Mass, and after that 


followed the priest to the presbytery and asked to be baptized. 


Like the catechumens of the first centuries she spent the night before 
her reception into the Church in prayer, and on New Year's Day, 1922, 
she received the two greatest sacraments of the Church, baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist. 

“Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that all we who are baptized in 
Christ Jesus are baptized in his death? For we are buried together with 
him by baptism into death: that, as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life” (Rom. 
6:3 f.). Edith Stein was soon to realize the meaning of these words of the 
great Apostle in her own life. It is hard for anyone unacquainted with 
orthodox Jews to imagine what it means to them if one of their own 
family leaves the faith of their ancestors to become a Christian. For 
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them it means treachery, apostasy from what they hold dearest, from 
what they have preserved as their most precious possession through 
centuries of persecution and ghetto. How would Frau Stein accept 
what must be to her a blow aimed at the very heart of her maternal 
love? 

Edith felt that she could not break the news by letter; she had to go 
through the ordeal in person. Kneeling before her mother, she said 
simply: “Mother, I am a Catholic.” She expected a scene, a torrent of 
angry words, which would have been in keeping with the character of 
this strong, forceful woman. But her mother said nothing; she wept. 
Edith did all she could to soften the blow; she even accompanied her to 
the synagogue. Frau Stein was herself too deeply religious not to realize 
the spiritual force that went out from her daughter. “I have never seen 
a person pray like Edith does,” she said to a friend. It was not surprising. 
For her feet had been set on the way of contemplation. 

After all, it was the life of one of the greatest contemplatives of the 
Church that had been God’s instrument of her final conversion. To- 
gether with it there arose in her an ardent desire for prayer and for 
surroundings more in keeping with it than the philosophical faculty of 
Freiburg University. Her deepest longing was for the religious life; but 
her director, the Dean of Speyer Cathedral, would not hear of it. He 
understood, however, that the atmosphere of a secular university had 
become unbearable for the intense fervor of her new life, and so he 
found her a place as German mistress at the school of the Dominican 
Third Order convent, St. Magdalena, at Speyer. 

It was surely providential that, after being drawn into the Church by 
the “Mother of Carmel,” she should have spent the first years of her life 
as a Catholic in the atmosphere of the Order whose motto is Veritas 
and whose greatest glory is the Prince of the Schoolmen and Doctor of 
the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas. She, whose unceasing prayer had been 
her longing for truth, was now almost inescapably brought into contact 
with St. Thomas, of whom she had hardly taken any notice at all in her 
former philosophical studies. In the preface to her great work on Finite 
and Eternal Being (Endliches und Ewiges Sein) she anticipates that 
her readers will ask, in view of some of the conclusions of her work, 
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why “the author has based her work on Aristotle and Thomas rather 
than on Plato, Augustine and Duns Scotus. It can only be answered 
that, in fact, she did start from Thomas and Aristotle. . . . It may be that 
precisely the obstacles and difficulties, which she had thus to overcome, 
might be of use for others.” 

There seems, however, to be another reason, which she does not 
mention, but which may well have been in her mind. It is that the 
Church herself regards St. Thomas as her most authoritative teacher 
and that, in becoming a Catholic, a modern philosopher must of neces- 
sity first undergo his influence — not, indeed, by passive submission, but, 
as it was the case with Edith Stein, by wrestling with him — before he can 
continue his own work as a philosopher. 

In the peaceful atmosphere of St. Magdalena the young convert, 
whose delight it had been, as Husserl’s assistant, to philosophize ab ovo, 
that is, without reference to the philosophers who had gone before, 
came up against the whole weight of philosophical and theological tradi- 
tion that Scholasticism represents. She herself writes: “When I began to 


study the writings of Aquinas, I was constantly worried by the ques- 
tion: Which method is being used here? . . . 1 was puzzled by a method 
which alternately adduces scriptural passages, citations from the Fathers 
and passages from the ancient philosophers in order to deduce con- 
clusions from them. Yet one realizes soon enough that this way is not 


unmethodical.” 

Edith Stein was humble enough once more to put herself to school 
with St. Thomas and the scholastic method, so uncongenial to the 
modern German philosophy in which she had been nurtured 
and which, it must be confessed, was frequently tainted by the root of 
all sin, the hybris of the human mind that desires to be its own supreme 
judge. She was, on the other hand, sufficiently independent not to be 
led by the new master where her own mind, which, in her own words, 
“was no longer a tabula rasa,” refused to follow. 

But the eight years with the Dominican Sisters at Speyer were not 
only devoted to the study of St. Thomas. Edith Stein was a born 
teacher, and not only that, but a spiritual guide of the highest quality. 
She was by no means, as one might perhaps be tempted to think, a 
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scholar far removed from the sphere of ordinary life. A passage from a 
letter to a teaching nun is very illuminating. “What is more important,” 


she writes, “is that the teaching staff should really possess and embody 


the spirit of Christ. But besides they also need to know the life which 
lies beyond the children. Otherwise there is too much danger that the 
gitls wiil say: the sisters have no idea of the world, they have been 
unable to prepare us for the problems which we have to solve now.” 
Words, surely, which many of our teaching nuns might meditate with 
profit. 

The testimonies of her pupils bear witness that she practised what she 
taught. “I had great confidence in her,” wrote one of them. “I felt very 
deeply that here I was allowed to say everything, to be quite frank and 
truthful without being misunderstood. In correcting our essays she 
was extremely conscientious and even severe. The discussion was very 
instructive and interesting, and though it went into every detail it was 
never fussy.” 

Another letter is even more revealing. “Dr. Stein gave us German. In 
fact she gave us everything. We were still very young (seventeen), 
but none of us has ever forgotten the charm of her personality. Every 
day during Mass we saw her kneeling in her stall in the front of the 
choir. Then we began to realize what it means to harmonize faith and 
life perfectly. . . . She was a deeply silent person who guided us only 
by her being.” 

This, surely, is the description of a contemplative; the young women 
she had to educate had guessed instinctively what was the source that 
fed her life. Her austerity was extreme. Despite her exhausting intel- 
lectual work — we must remember that she not only studied medieval 
philosophy in addition to her teaching duties, but also did a certain 
amount of her own writing and lecturing — she curtailed her sleep 
severely and took very little food. In the later years of her stay with 
the Dominicans she often went for a retreat to the famous Benedictine 
Abbey at Beuron, especially for Holy Week and Easter, and there she 
could live to the full the liturgical life of the Church which she had 
come to love so much. The abbot of the monastery, Dom Raphael 
Walzer, became her director, and was responsible for her continuance 
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in the world, despite her strong attraction to the cloister. Her duties, 
however, did not prevent her from saying every day the monastic 
breviary and giving a large part of her time to mental prayer. 

In 1930 her reputation had increased so much that she was in con- 
stant demand as a speaker; her greatest success was a lecture given at a 
congress of university members (Akademikerverband) at Salzburg on 
the vocation of women. After this both she herself and her director felt 
that the time had come for her to exchange the convent school for a 
wider sphere of influence. 

She left Speyer in the spring of 1931 and first went back to her home 
at Breslau in order to complete an important undertaking she had begun 
while still with the Dominican Sisters: it was a translation into German 
of St. Thomas’s Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, but a translation of 
an unusual kind. The great Jesuit scholar E. Przywara judged it to be a 
work of the highest significance; he wrote in his review of it: “On the 
one hand we have here a German medium through which the simple 
clarity of Aquinas shines forth almost immediately; on the other hand 
everything has become living contemporary philosophy, not only 
through the full annotations, but through the manner of the translation 
itself. Everywhere we have Thomas, and only Thomas — yet in such 
a way that he stands over against Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger.” 

To make St. Thomas intelligible to modern German philosophy, in 
itself so far removed from the Catholic objectivity of Scholasticism, was 
no mean achievement, and one would have expected it to have paved 
the way for her to obtain a university lectureship. But partly, no doubt, 


owing to the prejudice against women as university lectures still pre- 
valent in Germany, several efforts in this direction failed, and eventually 
(1932) she secured a post at the German Educational Institute 
(Deutsches Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche Pidagogik) at Miinster. 


Her way of life during these last years she spent “in the world” seems 
to have been even more austere than at Speyer. She was always the last 
to go to bed — she used to work till late at night — and the first in 
chapel, where she was known to pray long before the arrival of any of 
the nuns of the Collegins Marianum, a home for students and gradu- 
ates. What seems to have struck almost everyone who came into con- 
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tact with her was her extreme simplicity and unassuming modesty, 
though she had by then achieved an international reputation as a philoso- 
pher and educator. 

Her quiet scholarly life at Miinster, however, was not to last for long. 
In the beginning of 1933 Hitler became the ruler of Germany, and at 
once put into execution his programme of exterminating the Jews. She 
suffered deeply, as one after the other of the anti-Jewish laws was 
promulgated, and soon life in Germany became impossible for anyone, 
of whatever religious faith, who was “tainted” with Jewish blood. 
Within a few months it had become clear to Edith Stein that she could 
not continue her work at Miinster; after all, education was one of the 
first departments from which all non-Aryan influence was to be re- 
moved. For many years her deepest desire had been to consecrate her- 
self to God entirely; now His Providence seemed to open the doors of 
Carmel by closing all other doors against her. 


It was certainly a very unusual postulant who crossed the threshold 
of the enclosure of the Carmel at Cologne on the 15th of October, 
1933, the feast of the great St. Theresa, after a heart-rending parting 


from her old mother, who was still at Breslau. Edith was now 42, at 
the height of a brilliant academic career, a woman who had been suc- 
cessful in every work she had undertaken, at home in a world of 
abstract thought where few could follow her, and even now venerated 
almost as a saint by all who knew her. “I have always felt as if the 
Lord had reserved something for me in Carmel, which I could find 
only there,” she was to write five years later. As her Prioress put it in 
her own book on her: “In fact, the entrance into Carmel was for Edith 
Stein the descent from the summit of her career into the depth of 
unimportance.” The great philosopher, who had drawn crowds of 
enthusiastic admirers to her lectures, was now but the “little postulant” 
whose name was quite unknown to her sisters and whose deficiency in 
such feminine accomplishments as needlework and household craft was 
a surprise to her fellow nuns. 

Edith herself wrote later to one of her pupils that this was a good 
school of humility for her, after she had been so greatly honored 
throughout her former life. But what must have affected her perhaps 
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even more deeply than this lack of appreciation of her outstanding gifts 
— which, by the way, she did her utmost to hide — was the complete 
intellectual loneliness after a life of constant contacts with congenial 
spirits. 

There was, however, to be one more meeting between Edith Stein 
and the world. On the day of her clothing, the 15th of April, 1934, the 
small convent chapel was crowded with visitors. It was an assembly 
such as the Carmel of Cologne had never witnessed before. There were 
professors, literary men and women, priests, nuns, students, and the 
philosopher-postulant, in her bridal dress, walked about among them 
exchanging a kind word with everyone. Then the Abbot of Beuron, her 
spiritual home while she was in the world, sang Pontifical Mass, and Dr. 
Edith Stein became Sister Teresa Benedicta a Cruce. The name was 
significant. The Life of St. Theresa had converted her; the sons of St. 
Benedict at Beuron had played an important part in her spiritual life; 
and the Cross had been the first revelation to her of the meaning of 
Christianity, as it was to be the final consummation of her life. 

Her clothing was followed by a far-reaching change in the routine 
of her convent life. Whereas during the six months of her postulancy 
her occupations differed in no way from those of the other sisters, the 
Provincial of the Carmelites now ordered her to be relieved of all her 
other work so as to devote all the time left to her from her religious 
obligations to her philosophical studies. 

The result of this far-seeing decision of the Provincial was her great 
work Finite and Eternal Being, which has been mentioned before. It is 
strange to think that this work, which discusses such abstract concepts 
as being, form and matter (in the philosophical not the popular sense, 
of course), transcendentals, etc., should have been written in the 
bareness of a Carmelite cell rather than in the study of a scholar. Yet 
the austere clarity of thought and diction, so unusual among most 
modern German philosophers and which derives partly at least from the 


Thomist foundations on which she builds her own conceptions, gives 
the work the authentic “flavor” of Carmel. Nor should we forget that, 
in interpeting St. Thomas and developing Catholic thought on her own 
lines, she is in the authentic tradition of the famous school of Salamanca 
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of her own Carmelite Order. Moreover — and this is perhaps the most 
obvious difference between her and the modern philosophers who had 
first taught her the ways of abstract thought, — she is not satisfied with 
such concepts as “essence” or “categories of being”; she follows St. 
Thomas into the realm of those pure spirits which Christians call angels, 
and her concept of man is founded on that of the divine image in which 
he was created. 

While Sister Teresa Benedicta’s thought moved in these unearthly 
regions, the outside world was increasingly convulsed by the dictator- 
ship of a man drunk with power. She watched the developments with 
deep apprehension, and her clear mind had few illusions as to where 
the terror would ultimately lead. In 1937, she herself began to feel the 
first repercussions. Her great work had been completed in the autumn 
of the preceding year, and her Provincial allowed her to make arrange- 


ments for its publication. But wherever she turned, whether in Germany 


or Austria, and even in Switzerland, no publisher would take the risk 
to bring out the work of a non-Aryan. It was the first sign of the storm 
that was about to break. 


On the 21st of April, 1938, she made her final vows — it was also 
the day of the death of her revered teacher, Edmund Husserl. It 
seemed almost as if the Lord meant on this day to break all earthly 
bonds, so that the victim should be ready for the final sacrifice. Shortly 
before there had occurred an unpleasant incident, when the authorities 
had discovered that she could not vote in the general elections on 
account of her Jewish descent. When, in November of the same year, 
the pogroms broke out all over Germany, it became impossible for her 
to stay on; not only for her own sake, but for the sake of her convent. 
On the last night of that year a doctor took her secretly across the 
frontier into Holland, where she joined the Carmelites at Echt, a 
German foundation. 

In the new Carmel her novitiate began almost all over again. For dur- 
ing the first months she had to take part in all the usual community 
activities, which always include a good deal of domestic and needle work. 
Even her great zeal, and her touching efforts at making herself useful, 
could not compensate for her complete lack of aptitude in this direction. 
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On the other hand, her asceticism in food and drink was thought ex- 
cessive even in Carmel and her Prioress had to insist on moderation. In 
1940, she had the happiness to be joined by her sister Rosa, who had 
followed her into the Church after their mother’s death, and who now 
became an outsister. In the same year Holland was occupied by the 
Germans. 

Edith Stein was too far-sighted not to realize that even the strict 
enclosure of Carmel was no protection against the fury of the totalitarian 
state. A few months before the outbreak of the war, on Passion Sunday, 
1939, she had offered her life to the Sacred Heart as “a sacrifice of 
atonement for the true peace: that the reign of Antichrist might be 
broken, if possible without a new world-war, and a new order may be 
set up.” If a soul of such mettle, level-headed and entirely free from 
illusions, makes such an offering, it is normally accepted. It gives a 
special poignancy to the chief work of these last war years. Surrounded 
on all sides by the hideous appurtenances of “total war,” she penetrated 
ever more deeply into the “thicket of the Cross,” as St. John of the 
Cross called it; and so she named her last work Kreuzeswissenschaft — 
Science of the Cross. 

The work may perhaps best be characterized as an interpretation of 
the life and teaching of the Mystical Doctor from the point of view of 
a modern philosopher who was at the same time a contemplative of the 
highest order. In this personal interpretation she not only works out the 
relation between the two symbols of the Cross and the Night, but also 
that of “the soul in the realm of the Spirit and the spirits,” and discusses 
the relationship between faith and contemplation as well as such con- 
cepts as ego, freedom, and person, which, though outside the scope of 
St. John’s works, are not without relevance to his being understood by a 
modern mind, deeply engaged in working out a philosophy of the person. 

While Sister Teresa Benedicta was writing the final pages of this 
her last work, the Gestapo prepared for her arrest. It is surely proof 
not only of her extraordinary powers of concentration, but even more 
of her complete abandonment to the will of God, that she was capable 
of writing such a closely-reasoned and deeply-penetrating work under 
the stress of imminent danger. For some time every effort had been 
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made to find an asylum for her and her sister in neutral Switzerland, and 
success seemed certain; but suddenly the situation of the Catholic 
religious of Jewish origin became desperate, owing to a very outspoken 
pastoral of the Dutch bishops, who condemned the anti-Jewish meas- 
ures of the Nazi occupation authorities in no uncertain terms. As a 
reprisal, all “non-Aryan” religious were interned in concentration 
camps. 

As has been said in the beginning, neither the day nor the place of 
her death are known with certainty, except that she was taken to the 
East. But we catch one last glimpse of her, while still in a Dutch camp. 
A Jewish businessman, who was interned in the same camp, escaped 
deportation; he writes of her: “Among the prisoners who were brought 
in on August 5, Sister Benedicta stood out because of her great calm 
and peacefulness. The misery in the camp and the excitement among 
the new arrivals were indescribable. Sister Benedicta walked about among 
the women, comforting, helping, soothing like an angel. Many mothers, 
driven almost to madness, had not taken any notice of their children for 
days, and were brooding in listless despair. Sister Benedicta at once took 
care of the little ones, washed them and combed their hair, and saw to it 
that they were given food and were looked after.” 

Edith Stein, the great philosopher, the profound contemplative, 
tending neglected little children in a modern camp of horrors — this 
surely is a sublime close of a wholly extraordinary life. And one cannot 
help remembering the triumphant words of Isaias which the Church 
loves to apply to her virgins: “Give praise, O thou barren, that bearest 
not; sing forth praise and make a joyful noise, thou that didst not 
travail with child; for many are the children of the desolate, more than 
of her that hath a husband, said the Lord.” 

Hitpa C. Graer. 


Oxford, England. 





The One Commandment 
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O THE doctor of the law who asked Him what the principal com- 
mandment was, Jesus replied: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest and the first commandment. And the second 
is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets.” * Love of 
God and love of our neighbor: two commandments on which every- 
thing depends and which are reduced to a single one, because the sec- 
ond is like to the first and is contained in the first. 

The source of all love is God, for “God is charity.” * It is easy to 
see how everything comes to us from God, through charity. All the 
great mysteries, the creation, the redemption, and the indwelling of 
God’s Spirit, the three works proper to the three Persons of the most 
Holy Trinity, can be explained through the inexplicable mystery of the 
charity of God. We can say that the Father created us and created the 
universe for us because He loved us, that the Son redeemed us because 
He loved us, and that the Holy Ghost dwells in us to sanctify and 
divinize us because He loves us. But if we ask, “Why does God love 
us?” we touch upon the very mystery of God’s love for His creatures. 
This mysterious love of God for man is the cause of our charity, of our 
love of God; it is God who gives us this capacity. To be able to love 
God, therefore, is a gift of God. 

In this consists the love of God: not that we have loved God, but 
that He has loved us and has sent His Son to expiate our sins. * We 
were dead, but God loved us and restored us to life. He gave us His 
Son, who gave us the greatest sign of love by dying for us that we 
might live. This all-powerful and transforming love has redeemed us, 
has restored us to life so that we might be able to love God. From all 


* Matt. 22:37-40, * Ibid. 4:16. * [bid. 4:10. 
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eternity God fixed His glance on us and predestined us to be images of 
His Son and of His Love. * He has loved each one with a particular 
love; so much so, in fact, that each one, because loved particularly by 
God, has a unique role in God’s universal plan. It is this love of God 
which gives purpose to our life and invests all our activity. 

If, on the part of God love is a gift, on our part it is a necessity, a 
necessity for our perfection and for the peace and serenity of our life. 
The greatest perfection to which we can aspire is the friendship of 
God, because this friendship raises us to the sphere of the absolute, of 
the infinite, of the eternal, even to God Himself. In loving God we are 
ravished beyond time and its miseries. The contingent no longer dom- 
inates us; we dominate it. Even while living on this earth we no longer 
belong to this world, for love has united us to God, has transformed us, 
and made us like Him. In loving us and in giving us the capacity of cor- 
responding to His love, God gives us His life, His nature. He divinizes 
us. It is characteristic of love to make the one loved like to itself. If we 
love, we tend toward the one loved. “Tell me what you love and I 
shall tell you what you are.” In God there is the plentitude of being 
and the one who approaches Him, receives, losing nothing but his own 
imperfections. In the measure in which we approach God, the ardor of 
charity purifies us and frees us from everything superfluous, which 
weighs down our spirit and hinders the free development of our true 
personality, making us really ourselves. Hence only in God do we find 
our being perfectly; because of this it is essential that man hunger for 
God. 

Precisely because it is only in God that we find and fully realize our 
true selves, only in Him do we find our peace and our true happiness. 


For our happiness consists precisely in being, that is, in the possession of 


all the perfection of our being, in the full realization of the idea which 
God had of us from all eternity. How is this realization accomplished? 
God, infinite Goodness, has made us for the good. God, love and es- 
sential goodness, has intermingled love with our human nature and has 
created it in order that it might love the good and might act well. 
Therefore, in the love of what is good and in the accomplishment of 


“Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:13. 
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good our nature reaches its end and finds its repose, that is, its hap- 
piness. Because of this (and everyone has certainly experienced it) the 
accomplishment of duty and the performance of good deeds give us 
profound joy. When can we say that our actions are good? When we 
ordain them to God, the Supreme Good. As the love of God is the 
cause of physical goodness in things,” so our actions become morally 


good when they are ordained to God. All things participate in the 
goodness of God who has created them; they ought therefore to be 
loved in the light which has produced them because to ordain our life 
and our activity to God renders effective our desire for happiness. In 
other words, by making effective the precept of charity, by loving God 
above all things, we attain our happiness. 

It is thus that all our spiritual life is resolved in the charity of God 
and our desire for happiness is realized. St. Augustine, ravished at the 
thought of God’s goodness, asks himself, “What rather am I to Thee 
that Thou shouldst demand my love and if I love Thee not be angry 
and threaten such great woes? Surely not to love Thee is already a 
great woe.” ° Indeed, in this life as well as in the next, not to love God 
is the greatest torture for man because not to love God means not to 
love true goodness; to be continually at war with oneself, with one’s 
nature; to pass from one illusion to the next; to be dismembered in 
one’s own being; to have no purpose which can fulfill one’s desires, 
to be afraid of oneself; to stop for an instant before one’s own con- 
science; to tremble at the thought of tomorrow. In God, on the 
contrary, we find the harmony of our faculties, the unity of our being, 
the meaning of our life, and peace. 


Tue REASON FOR THE COMMANDMENT OF Love 


If to love God is the greatest gift that God has given us, if to hunger 
for God is essential to man, why then has God commanded us ex- 
plicitly to love Him? To be able to love God is certainly the greatest 
gift God could have given us. To hunger for God is indeed essential to 
man, but this gift of God places us so high, and God’s friendship is so 
sublime, so superior to any human capacity, that had God not revealed 


° Summa theoll., Ia, q. 20, a. 2. * Confessions, I, chap. 15. 
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it, man would never have been able to imagine that he could reach it. 
Before the supreme, divine majesty man would have prostrated himself; 
he would have adored, but he would never have dared to love. We 
would never have dared to think that between God and us there was 
possible an exchange of affection similar to that which exists between 
father and son, between friends, or between individuals of the same 
rank. Jesus revealed this mystery of God’s love and to encourage us 
has not only permitted us, but commanded us to love Him. Therefore, 
correspondence with the love of God which is the greatest gift God 
has given us, is also a commandment for us. “Love thy God with thy 
whole heart, thy whole soul, and thy whole mind.” * 

The purpose of this commandment of love is also to enable us to sur- 
mount the obstacles of our nature: of itself, the soul could tend irresis- 
tuibly toward God, but added to the soul is the weight of the body. To 
love God is to love the invisible, the incorporeal. ‘There is, therefore, 
none of the attraction of the sensible to help the adhesion of the will. 
The love of God is the complete submission of the spirit to God, 
resignation to His will, conformity of our will to His in such a way 
that our will is divinized and raised to God. “He who loves Me, keeps 
My commandments.” * This demands no little effort, for in order to 
establish the center of our love outside of ourselves, we must conquer 
ourselves, leave the sensible order for the spiritual, and overcome our 
natural egotism. We must abandon the easy, tangible conquest to 
plunge in and be absorbed by the inaccessible. 

Charity exacts total submission to God. It consists “in the love of 
God above all things and in total submission to Him, referring every- 
thing to Him alone.” ® All this demands a great effort of the will. That 
is why the precept is necessary. Hence, although the love of God con- 
tains all the beauty and sublimity that man could desire for his own 
elevation, perfection and happiness, God has nevertheless commanded 
us expressly to love Him. 


Love or NEIGHBOR PossIBLE ONLY IN LOVE oF Gop 


If all our life and activity should be filled with the love of God, the 


* Matt. 22:37. *John 14:21. ° Summa theol., Ila ae, q. 24, a. 12. 
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precept of the love of our neighbor is not distinct from the first pre- 
cept, because the neighbor, like everything else, ought to be loved in 
God. God is the source and perfection of all true love. To love, in fact, 
means to incline or move toward the good. One can love only the 
good. Therefore we love our brothers in charity either because they 
are good and so ordered to God or because they are striving for this 
order. 


Outside of this there is no true friendship in a Christian sense. One 
can speak of egoism, or a mask of egoism, but not of love. True 
friendship is one which is constantly nourished at the sole source of 
love. Every friendship which is not nourished at this source of love is 
doomed. Sometimes the one who loves spiritually can, without being 
aware, let himself be attracted by sensible pleasure and neglect the 
principal object which is God. This inadvertence could be fatal. St. 
Catherine has a beautiful page on this: 


Be a vase, which thou fillest at the source and at the source dost drink 
from. Although thou hadst drawn thy love from God, who is the Source 
of living water, didst thou not drink it continually in Him thy vase would 
remain empty. And this shall be the sign to thee that thou dost not drink 
wholly in God: when thou sufferest from that which thou lovest, either by 
some talk thou didst hold, or because thou wast deprived of some consola- 
tion thou wast used to receiving, or for some other accidental cause. If thou 
sufferest, then, from this or any ything else except wrong against God, it is a 
clear sign to thee that this love is still imperfect, and. drawn far from the 
source. What way is there, then, to make the imperfect perfect? This way: 
to correct and chastise the movements of thy heart with true self-know ledge, 
and with hatred and distaste for thy imperfection, that thou art such a 
peasant as to give to the creature that love which ought to be given wholly 
to God, loving the creature without moderation, and God moderately. 1° 


Every person and thing created by God is worthy of being loved; 
not one is worthy of idolatry. God should always have absolute pri- 
macy in our love. Only if one observes this order is it possible to love 
and to preserve in love the dignity of free men for “man loses his 
liberty when a creature seduces him and dominates him against 
reason.” "' The primacy of the love of God in our heart is the only 
safeguard of the liberty of our love for our neighbor and the only 


* Letters (trans. Vida Scudder, New York, 1911), pp. 26-7. 
" Op. cit. 
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justification of our love for him. Others are lovable because God loves 
them. They are our brothers because God is our Father. They are 
called “neighbor” because God, by interposing Himself, brings them 
nearer to us. If we lose sight of these facts we no longer understand our 
neighbor and we no longer know why we should love men. 

We should, consequently, love creatures, but in an ordered way. “I 
do not want you to believe that God does not want us to love one 
another. On the contrary He wishes that we love one another because 
everything which has been made by Him is worthy of being loved. 
God is in fact Supreme Goodness; He has made all things good. They 
are bad when we do not love them as ordered to God and with true 
humility, recognizing that they are from God. It is then that we sin.” 

We ought then to love creatures neither too much nor too little; 
we should neither idolize them nor scorn them. The reflection of di- 
vine goodness is in everything. Every creature is therefore to be loved 
and ought to be loved with reference to the absolute goodness of God. 


Love or SELF 


Do not be scandalized; we ought to love ourselves. If we ought to 
love our neighbor our first neighbor is ourself. St. Thomas says that is 
why we ought to love ourselves more than any other next to God. 
“God is loved as the principle of good, on which the love of charity is 
founded; while man, out of charity, loves himself by reason of his 
being a partaker of the aforesaid good, and loves his neighbor by reason 
of his fellowship in that good. Now fellowship is a reason for love 
according to a certain union in relation to God. Wherefore just as 
unity surpasses union, the fact that man himself has a share of the di- 
vine good, is a more potent reason for loving than that another should 
be a partner with him in that share.” ** That is why it is not licit for 
anyone to expose himself to the immediate danger of losing grace even 
though it be for the spiritual good of his neighbor. 

And are we not obliged to love our neighbor as ourselves? How shall 
we love our brother if we do not know how to love ourselves? Each 


one of us is a person, an ensemble of perfections in which God has 


% Op. cit. 
* Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 26, a. 4. 
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impressed the sign of His goodness. We cannot not love ourselves, that 
is to say, not love this imprint of God’s love in us without sinning by 
ingratitude against God. But we must know how to love ourselves. In 
practice, to love ourselves means above all to combat our natural ego- 
tim which tends to impoverish our nature, to shrink it, to hinder its 
expansion towards our brothers and its fulfillment in God. True love of 
self should push us to work indefatigably to be fully ourselves, to rea- 
lize the perfection which is the fullness of our being, as God views it 
from eternity. Now the chief obstacle of this true love of self is a false 
love, egotism, which makes us lose sight of the model, the ideal to be 
attained, lowers our aspirations and makes our existence miserable. 


Now, like all love, love of self is possible only in God. In fact, “He 
who loves iniquity hates his own soul.” ** “Those who do evil are 
enemies of their own soul.” * It is not enough to love; the essential 
thing is to love well, for “He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world, keepeth it unto life eternal.” ** To 
love oneself therefore means before all else to love God for it is only 
in God that we can love ourselves well. Love of neighbor is implied in 
this also because if we love God we cannot not love our neighbor. To 
sum up: we love ourselves only in loving God and our neighbor. As 
Our Lord said to Saint Catherine, “‘A man therefore, who does not 
love, does not help himself and thereby does himself an injury; for he 
cuts off from himself grace, and injures his neighbor by depriving him of 
the benefit of the prayers and of the sweet desires that he is bound to 
offer for him to Me.’ ” 17 


We love ourselves when we love our neighbor not only because it is 
our duty (and the accomplishment of duty is the best thing each one 
can do for himself) but love of neighbor redounds to our good, too, 
because we all form a unity. We are all members of the same body. 
When an organism forms a unity, what is bad for one part is also bad 
for the whole and therefore for each part. If one part therefore loves 
and does good to another, it does good to itself, also. Now we are all 
but a single body, 


*Ps, 10:6. * Tob. 12:10. John 12:25. 
" Dialogue (trans. Algar Thorold, Westminster, 1950), p- 40. 
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“For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one Spirit we have all been made 
to drink. For the body also is not one member, but many. If the foot should 
say, because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of 
the body? And if the ear should say, because I am not the eye, I am not of 
the body, is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were the eye, 
where would be the hearing? If the whole body were hearing, where would 
be the smelling? But now God hath set the members, every one of them 
in the body as it hath pleased Him. And if they were all one member, where 
would be the body? But now, there are many members indeed, yet one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I need not thy help; nor again 
the head to the feet; I have no need of you. Yea, much more those that 
seem to be the more feeble members of the body, are more necessary. And 
such as we think to be the less honorable members of the body, about 
these we put more abundant honor; and those that are uncomely parts 
have more abundant comeliness. But our comely parts have no need; but God 
hath so tempered the body together, giving to that which wanted the more 
abundant honor, that there might be no schism in the body; but the mem- 
bers might be mutually careful one for another. And if one member suffers 
any thing, all the members suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the 
members rejoice with it.’ 


The thought of the Apostle is clear: as in a material body each part 
contributes to the harmony of the whole so that if one suffers, all suf- 
fer, so in the Mystical Body formed by all Christians, the good of a 
part is the good of the whole. Have we, who are Christians, thought 
that we are members of one body? Have we ever stopped to think that 
we can best love and serve ourselves by loving and serving our neighbor? 
Only in loving ourselves in our neighbor are we sure that our love for 
ourselves is not egotistical. (Egotism to be sure, is ingrained in us and 
in spite of ourselves it penetrates every aspect of our spirit. This evil- 
doing worm is found in places where it should least be and pitilessly 
destroys our best actions.) 

Love of neighbor, finally, is the best way of loving ourselves, for 
love of neighbor completes our personality. If we think of ourselves too 
much, our: personality is impoverished, impeded; the extent of our 
horizons is diminished. The human spirit is a powerful force for ex- 
pansion and man fulfills himself only if he leaves the narrow circle of 
his “I.” Not only does our personality not suffer, but it is strengthened 
when it gives itself to others. The best way to affirm our own person- 


* Cf. I Cor. 12:13-26. 
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ality and enrich it is to work and sacrifice ourselves for others, to profit 
from every occasion (even to seek occasions) to make ourselves useful 
and to please others. It is only in giving ourselves to others that we at- 
tain perfection of self. The more love one gives, the more one has. It is 
only in leaving our egotism, in giving ourselves generously to God, and 
to our brothers for God’s sake, that we are truly ourselves and that 
our personality develops to the fullest. This is the meaning of the com- 
mandment, “Love thyself.” 


Love or Gop Wituour Love or Nercusor Is A Lie 


Love of neighbor is not only an indispensable condition for love of 
self, but it is also the most conclusive proof of our love of God. Just 
as one cannot love one’s neighbor except in God, so there can be no 
love of God which is not at the same time love of our neighbor, love 
of our brothers, who are, like ourselves, images and children of God. 
Love of neighbor is primarily an act of obedience. “He that hath My 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me.” ?° “This is 
the charity of God, that we keep His commandments.” *° But the first 
commandment of the law, we know, is to love God and the other is 
like to this, to love one’s neighbor as oneself. If we love we cannot.but 
keep the principal commandment, the new commandment, the com- 
mandment which is particularly from Hinz. 


But love of neighbor is not only an act of obedience, it is also an 
act of the love of God. If we love God, we ought to imitate Him and 
God loves all men and fills them with His gifts. His love extends to 
both the good and the bad. He is infinitely merciful. For He has loved 
men and He has even given His Son so that by His death He might save 
men. Every man therefore is someone loved by God, someone for 
whom Christ has died. ** We cannot love God without loving all those 
whom He loves with such infinite love. If then we think of the Mysti- 
cal Body there is no longer any distinction between the love of God 
and love of neighbor because Christ is one with all men, who are His 
members. To love one’s neighbor means to love a member of Christ. 


"John 14:21. *Cf. I John: §:3. 
* Rom. 14:15. 
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To love Christ in His person is to love God. Not to love one’s neigh- 
bor is not to love God. Therefore love of God and love of neighbor 
is but one act of love. That is why Jesus declares that anything we do 
to the most humble among men is done unto Him. “I was hungry, and 
you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me to drink; I was a 
stranger, and you took Me in; naked, and you covered Me; sick, and 
you visited Me; I was in prison, and you came to Me. .. . And the king 
answering shall say to them. ‘Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethern, you did it to Me.’” ** Love of neigh- 
bor is still the best proof that we can have of our love for God. It is 
likewise certain that if we do not love our brother we do not love God. 
“If any man say I love God, and hateth his brother; he is a liar. For 
he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love God, 
whom he seeth not? And this commandment we have from God, that 
he who loveth God love also his brother.” ** 

We may have an occasional illusion that we love God, charity to- 
ward our neighbor frees us from any illusion. We do not see God and 
it is not difficult to love ourselves, so we believe we love God. Our 
neighbor, on the contrary, is before us with his faults, his miseries, his 
necessities. Can we say we love God if we do not love Him as He 
wishes to be loved? Now God wishes to be loved in His neighbor. In 
fact, the second commandment is like to the first. Saint John says, “If 
we love one another, God abideth in us, and His charity is perfected in 
us.” ** How can we say “Our Father” if all men are not our brothers? 
In our egoism we should say rather “My Father.” Without love of 
neighbor you can have neither the love of God nor virtue. “There- 
fore to Me, in person, you cannot repay the love which I require of 
you, and I have placed you in the midst of your fellows, that you may 
do to them that which you cannot do to Me.” * 


To Love Our Nertcuspor As OurRSELVES 


We cannot love ourselves if we do not love our ncighbor. We know 
that we ought to “love our neighbor as ourselves.” But have we 


* Matt. 25:35-6; 40. * Cf. I John 4:20-1. 
“Cf. I John 4:12. * Dialogue, p. 155. 
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thought of the significance of the expression “to love others as we 
love ourselves”? This “as” does not signify equality but likeness — to 
love others as ourselves inasmuch as we have the same end. That is, 
just as we should love ourselves for God, so the neighbor should be 
loved only for God. This we have already seen. Or to put it other- 
wise, as we will only the good for ourselves, so we ought to will only 
the good for our neighbor. Thus the first rule for the love of neighbor 
is: “See thou never do to another what thou wouldst hate to have done 
to thee by another.” *° It is one of the simplest rules of natural morality 
that certainly all of us know: not to do to another what we would not 
want him to do to us. An elementary principle, indeed. The minimum 
that one could ask for in the love of neighbor. How well do we ob- 
serve it? Since we certainly do not want others to do or wish us evil, 
nor look with an envious eye on our successes, so we should never do 
evil to our neighbor, never desire evil for him, never wish evil to him; 
nor should we envy the good, the well-being, the prosperity of others. 
Furthermore, we should not speak evil of others, for no one wants his 
own defects exposed nor his weaknesses made known. 


This is what is required of us in that simple natural commandment: 
not to do unto others what we wouldn’t want them to do unto us:. we 
should not speak evil of one another, nor divulge our neighbor’s faults 
because no one likes to have his own faults made known. But the di- 
vine commandment — Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself — has 
not only a negative but a positive aspect expressed in the words of the 
Master: “And as you would that men should do to you, do you also to 
them in like manner.” ** This thought is expressed even more explicitly 
in the words: “All things therefore whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them. For this is the law and the 
prophets.” 78 

Let us examine with attention the care that we take of ourselves, the 
sympathy we show ourselves, our indulgence in the interpretation of 
our actions, the attention to our physical health, our well-being; how 
many worries about nothing! Do we show the same thought for our 


* Tob. 4:16. 7 Luke 6:31. 
* Matt. 7:12. 
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neighbor? How anxious we are that others understand us, put up with 
our disposition, try to discover our good qualities! To how many sub- 
tleties do we have recourse to justify all our actions, yet on what super- 
ficialities do we judge and condemn others. We greatly condone things 
in ourselves; of others we exact perfection. Yet, if we have not the 
same attention, the same care, the same indulgence in judging our 
neighbor, we do not live in charity and the charity of God is not in us. 
We have surely remarked how differently we judge our friends and 
our adversaries, those sympathetic and those antipathetic to us. How 
ready we are to excuse and justify the first; on the contrary, how un- 
sympathetic and distrustful we are of the second. Charity should 
correct this deformation of natural love. It should deliver us from ex- 
tremism and establish an equilibrium in our judgments. Sympathy not 
regulated by charity, as well as antipathy not enlightened by fraternal 
love makes us partisan and consequently unjust in our judgments. Do 
you want to learn to appreciate antipathetic tastes and attitudes of 
others? Then consider them in yourself. To succeed in loving others 
as ourselves we should change them into ourselves, see in ourselves their 
faults and judge these faults as we would wish others to judge them if 
we really possessed them. 


Cuarity Is UNIVERSAL 


If the full force of the expression “Love thy neighbor as thyself” is 
understood, nothing else is necessary for the proper exercise of fra- 
ternal charity. But in practice it is difficult to grasp all the implications 
of this command. To understand more fully the admirable virtue of 
charity let us analyze its different properties. 

First and foremost charity should be universal; it should extend to 
all, should be practiced always, and should be without limits. Charity 
cannot exclude anyone; he who excludes a single individual from his 
love does not love anyone, for the neighbor is loved only in God. To 
exclude anyone is to exclude God; if we do not love God we do not 
love anyone. Hence we should love not only our friends but also our 
enemies, not only those who satisfy our desires and advance our plans 
but also those who hinder their realization. Actually it is love for one’s 
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enemies which is distinctive of Chrisianity. “For if you love them that 
love you, what reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? 
And if you salute your brethren only, what do you more? Do not also 
the heathens this?” *° 

It is easy to love those who love us; it is natural to do good to those 
with whom we are in sympathy, but to fail to love our adversaries and 
to return good for evil when it is in our power is not Christian. “But 
I say to you, Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you: and 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you: that you may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise 
upon the good, and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.” *° 
“But if thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him to 
drink. For, doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be 
not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good.” ** No one can be 
excluded from our love. From the moment that God loved all men 
and that Christ shed His blood for all, all are worthy of our love even 
though they have been or are now the cause of our suffering. Let us 
look at our model, Christ, who at the most tragic moment of His 
sacrifice prayed for those who crucified Him. 

We should overcome not only evil, but also indifference. Indiffer- 
ence is often a greater obstacle to the practice of charity than evil. 
Evil can excite good by reaction; it makes us face the problem of evil 
more squarely. Indifference, on the contrary, can be contagious and 
fail to shake us from our natural indolence. We ought to love all men, 
not only those who do not love us or who wrong us, but also those 
who do not think of us, those who fail in gratitude toward us, those 
who cannot return the good we do for them. We should have for all 
a kind word, a smile, a thoughtful glance. At times a serene, radiant 
glance suffices to dissipate the darkness in a soul and to restore hope to 
another. 

We ought to love all men always. Charity is not a virtue for certain 
moments in our life. It is the virtue which embraces our whole life 
and enters into every one of our actions. Nothing is too little or in- 
significant for love, because it is love which renders our actions great. 


* Matt. 5:46-7. ° [bid., 5:44-5. ™ Rom. 12:20-1. 
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Charity should be superior and transcendent rather than subject to our 
momentary moods. We should be smiling and friendly even when the 
soul is profoundly saddened or the heart weary. Why make our sad- 
ness weigh on others? Charity should also conquer our natural indol- 
ence. Often, even when the soul has a tendency towards the good, 
towards a generous deed, we hesitate because it is up to us to take the 
initiative; we wait for a favorable opportunity and if such does not 
present itself in the desired form we lose an occasion to do good. Is not 
the tendency itself a sufficiently favorable opportunity for doing good? 

There are many needs. If we but look around with an attentive eye 
we should be able to discover them. It is useless to say that in such or 
such a circumstance I would do this or that. Such a way of thinking 
hides our indolence from ourselves and perhaps even deceives us. We 
should never lose time thinking what we would have done in other 
circumstances. Rather, let us do what we can. Love has no need of 
wealth to manifest itself. It is wealth in itself and we can always be 
rich in love. 

Our love should be without limits; we should love generously even 
to the point of sacrifice. The measure of our love for our neighbor 
should be God’s love for man. Jesus tells us expressly: “This is My 
commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you.” * 
How has Jesus loved us? Even unto death. He gave us the greatest ex- 
pression of His love by giving His life for us. Our love too should be 
capable of great sacrifice. 

In the practical order as well as in the theoretical our love for our 
neighbor should not have any limits. It should be boundless because 
Christ’s love for us was boundless. In fact, He loved us as the Father 
loved us. “As the Father hath loved Me, I also have loved you. Abide 
in My love.” * We should never limit our love, because even in lov- 
ing to the fullest we shall still fall short of our model. 


Cuarity Is PATIENT 


One of the principal qualities of charity is the patience with which it 
supports evil. “Charity is patient, . . . is not provoked to anger, think- 


™ John 15:12. ® Tbid., 15:9. 
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eth no evil, beareth all things.” ** Charity makes us live in eternity and 
consequently enables us to consider as negligible all the sufferings of 
this world. Charity bears all things, forgives all things, harbors no bit- 
terness, for “whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” * “He that 
loveth his brother, abideth in light, and there is no scandal in him. But 
he that hateth his brother, is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his 
ea.” * 


We should love our neighbor as God has loved us: He loved us even 
before we could love Him; He loved us, giving us the possibility of 
loving Him; He loved us when we turned away from His love, when 
we were ungrateful, and when we offended Him. “In this is charity: not 
as though we had loved God, but because He first loved us, and sent 
His Son to be a propitiation for our sins. My dearest, if God hath so 
loved us; we also ought to love one another.” ** God loved us while 
we were yet His enemies. In what way did He love us? By giving us 
His own Son for our redemption. “For why did Christ, when as yet 
we were weak, according to the time, die for the ungodly? But God 
commandeth His charity toward us, because when as yet we were sin- 
ners, according to the time, Christ died for us.” ** “Not by the works 
of justice, which we have done, but according to His mercy, He saved 
us.” *° Not only did God love us when we refused His love and de- 
clared ourselves against Him by sinning, but He continued to love us 
and patiently awaited our return, always ready to pardon us, to em- 
brace us again, to receive us once again into His dwelling, as did the 
father in the parable of the prodigal son. *° 


As He forgives so ought we to forgive. We should place no limit to 
our forgiveness because the mercy of God is infinite and Christ com- 
manded us to forgive always. “Jesus saith to him: ‘I say not to thee, 
till seven times; but till seventy times seven times.’” ** In this lies the 
novelty of the new law: “You have heard that it hath been said, an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you not to resist 

“Cf. I Cor. 13:4-5; 7. * Ibid., 4:10-11. Luke 15:11-31. 
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evil: but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the 
other. You have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thy enemy. But I say to you, Love your enemies: 
do good to them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you: That you may be the children of your Father who is 
in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon the good, and bad, and 


raineth upon the just and the unjust.” * 


Because the charity which makes us sons of God is patient, it over- 
looks injuries and suffers all things. To be like our heavenly Father we 
should be patient, bear personal vexations, forgive our enemies and in 


charity give ourselves to all. 
A.ronso D’Amarto, O.P. 


(To be continued) 
Convento S. Domenico 
Bologna, Italy 


 Ibid., 5:38-9, 43-5. 





God So Loved the World 
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O THE friends of the young girl who accompany her to the thresh- 
T old of the contemplative convent, it seems perhaps that her life 
is over. Yesterday she was a capable and successful business girl with 
numerous friends, to whom she was a good influence. Her leisure hours 
were spent not only in enjoyment but in works of Catholic Action as 
well. Today, well, today some of these friends kneel with her in the 
little convent chapel, see the grille open, catch a glimpse of nuns on 
the other side waiting to welcome her, see her pass through, and hear 
the sound of the key turning in the grille with a sense of finality. 

They are to return to their useful lives in the world but henceforth 
she is going to be cut off from that world, giving herself to God. Yes, 
they know that, but, there’s a doubt somewhere in their minds: isn’t 
the second Commandment, “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
like unto the first? They know she has “entered religion” in order to 
love God with her whole heart and soul and mind and strength, but 
what about love of her neighbor? Doesn’t the enclosed contemplative 
life rather forget that side of things? Isn’t it something of a luxury just 
to escape from the world in order to look after one’s own soul? 

The answer ta these questions is that it is precisely in order to love, 
to love God and her neighbor more, that she has left the world. She 
has left it, yes, but with St. John’s words ringing in her ears: “For God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten son”; ' and she hopes 
to give herself in union with God’s Son for the same intentions. 

But could she not have done all that in the world without leaving it? 
Is not the ordinary Christian as well as the religious bound to the ob- 
servance of those two commandments: the love of God above all things 
and one’s neighbor as oneself? The Christian life is not one kind of life 
and the religious life something else, something for the spiritually elite, 
perhaps. The religious life is the perfection of the Christian life but 
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that does not mean that those whom God calls to enter it are more per- 
fect than those whom He calls to serve Him in the world. If any girl 
enters the religious life with any illusions on that point, a very short 
stay in the cloister will suffice to dispel them and if it does not, then 
the convent doors will speedily open to permit her exit! 

As our present Holy Father tells us in his recent Apostolic Consti- 
tution, Sponsa Christi: 

The perfection of Christian life consists specifically in charity; and the 
charity by which we are bound to love God alone above all things and all 
people in Him is truly one and the same; so it is that Mother Church de- 
mands of all nuns who make canonical profession of the contemplative life, 
perfect love of neighbor as well as perfect love of God Let all nuns 


then, be thoroughly persuaded that their vocation is wholly and fully 
apostolic. ? 

Prayer is apostolic because it is an efficacious action, perhaps one of 
the most efficacious actions there is, on souls. Every action which is 
merely human, that is, relying on its own activity alone, will not be 
long enough, if we may put it that way, to reach another human soul 
and have any lasting influence on it. In the supernatural order one can 
act on another soul only through God; there must be a proportion be- 
tween cause and effect and an effect of the divine order presupposes a 
cause of the same order. 

Moreover, God designs to be “assisted.” Without any need of so 
doing and out of His pure goodness, He allows man to be a co-operator 
with Him. To quote again from our present Holy Father, in his great 
Encyclical, Mystici Corporis: 

“In His capacity of direct and invisible ruler of the Church our Savior 
wants to be helped by the members of His Mystical Body in carrying out 
the work of Redemption. This is not due to any need or insufficiency in 
Him, but rather because He has so ordained it for the greater honor of 
His immaculate Bride. Dying on the Cross, He bestowed upon His 
Church the boundless treasure of the ao without any co- 
operation on her part; but in the distribution of that treasure He not only 
shares this work of sanctification with His spotless Bride, but wills it to 
arise in a certain manner out of her labor. This is truly a tremendous 
mystery, upon which we can never meditate enough; that the salvation of 


many souls depends upon the en and voluntary mortifications offered 
for that intention by the members of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. * 


* Quoted from the translation in Life of the Spirit, Dec., 1951. 
* Catholic Truth Society translation, p. 27. 
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As St. Paul so constantly tells us, we are all one body in Christ and 
it is the very fact of this solidarity, uniting the contemplative nun, her- 
self weak and a sinner, to the weakness and misery of her fellow- 
sinners in the world, which provides her with the effective means of 
bringing a remedy to that world. 

The soul of the contemplative becomes the trysting place between 
the world and God. When she prays, her prayer carries with it the 
prayer of all mankind; when she does penance, this is the offering of 
the whole of humanity. In her, Christ once more comes, in touch with 
the sorrow and suffering of the multitude. He prays and saves as in the 
days of His earthly life, for in her He has “compassion on the multi- 
tude.” 

But it is not sufficient for the contemplative to be merely the point 
of contact between the world and God. She wants to bring the world, 
that world He loves so much and for which He died, nearer to Him 
and she intends to work for this end by sharing with it Christ, whose 
bride she has become and who dwells in His fullness within her. This 
“fullness” is what is expected of her and what her vocation demands, 
under pain of being false to it. That explains why a girl could not pos- 
sibly want to enter the enclosed contemplative life as a way of escape 
from the battle of life; quite the contrary, she goes there in order to be 
in the vanguard. 

It goes without saying, of course, that there are souls living in this 
fullness of God in the world as well as in the cloister. As we have said, 
contemplatives are not doing anything different from what every 
Christian should be doing in some degree, but it has always been part 
of the traditional life of the Church that there should be some who give 
themselves wholly and exclusively to the contemplative life in order 
that the activity of others should be made more fruitful. 

For instance, when St. Dominic founded his Order, he knew that his 
friars, if they were to be faithful to their vocation, would have a great 
deal of work to do. Consequently, before the work was started at all, 
he founded his first convent of purely contemplative nuns so that they 
might, in the words of their Constitutions, “implore for the labors of 
their brethren abundant fruit in holiness.” It was they who were to 
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bring down on the Order the blessing and love of God. 


It is true, of course, that we cannot change men’s wills if they choose 
to go on sinning, but no one can have even a good thought or the 
faintest desire to turn from evil to good without the grace of God, and 
it is this grace which He will give in answer to prayer and penance. 

The contemplative life then is not a luxury in the economy of the 
Church, and those who enter it are not escaping from the world merely 
in order to look after their own souls. As Father Gerald Vann writes: 


It is true, for better or for worse, that we affect others in the last resort 
by what we are. From us, too, power will go forth in our small measure, to 
heal or to hurt, in accordance with our state of being. Too easily we forget 
this central fact of human life; that always and inevitably we are affecting 
other people. We think too exclusively in material terms; we forget the 
power of spirit. We think too exclusively in terms of outward activity; we 
forget the power of being. If we are filled with egoism, hatred, the dark 
forces of life, then we spread darkness and bitterness about us whatever we 
may do or say. If we are filled with love then it is light and joy that go 
forth from us and affect the world even though we may be remote from 
human contacts. We know what it means to be lapped in the love of another 
human being, to be energized by it, healed, strengthened, renewed; we 
have to see that that is true of the whole world, the battleground of these 
opposing forces, partly a haunted house where evil lingers and is active that 
was done long ago, partly holy ground where the influence of love lingers 
on, to the healing of humanity. We have to think of the simple saints, the 
hermits in their cells, and see them for what they really are: playing a 
major part in the world’s destiny, in the shaping of the world’s future, 
simply because they are love-filled and love goes forth from them. To 
spread that kind of influence is the first duty of the Christian in the world 
in which he lives. # 


In the spreading of that influence we each have our own part to play. 
As the Church is indivisible, so is the work of the Church indivisible; 
we all have different gifts to bring and diferent functions to fullfill in 
this common work. We act as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ; those whose life is prayer, find their prayer fulfilled in the 
labors of others and those who labor, draw on the power generated by 
the hidden life of prayer and penance of others. As St. Paul says, “For 
as in one body we have many members, but all the members have not 
the same office: so we, being many, are one body in Christ; and every 


“The Pain of Christ, pp. 54-55. 
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one, members one of another and having different gifts according to 
the grace that is given us.” ° 

“According to the grace that is given us”; why does God call this 
one to the cloister and that one to serve Him in the world? Why did 
He tell the rich young man in the Gospel that there was no other way 
for him except that of selling all and following Him, and yet told the 
man who begged to be allowed to follow Him in that way, to go 
home and live another kind of life? The answer is the same today as it 
was then; His own free choice. If He calls us to serve Him in the 
world, then that is the most perfect life, in fact the only life for us, 
and if He calls us to the cloister in which the good things of life are 
to be given up, then that is the more perfect way, the only way, for us. 
And if, on hearing His call we turn and ask, “But what about so-and- 
so? She is so much more suitable than I?” the reply comes ringing down 
the ages, “What is that to thee, follow thou Me.”® 

“God so loved the world”; the key, then, to the contemplative voca- 
tion is love, an apostolic love, a love of God which flashes forth in a 
zeal and love for souls. This love is necessarily sacrificial since it derives 
its force and inspiration from the sacrificial !ife and death of our Lord, 
with the Holy Sacrifice as its center. 


+ O&O OU et O et 


? 


At solemn profession a spiritual marriage is celebrated between the 
soul and God; by solemn vows she is henceforth wedded to Christ, 
become His bride, and called so to love Him as to be saturated with 
that love and that not for herself alone but for the whole world. She 
comes before the altar of sacrifice to give herself irrevocably to God, 
body and soul, by an act of love and self-abnegation; to become dedi- 
cated, consecrated to God and His service. At the same time, there is 
the acceptance of that offering, of that sacrifice of love, in the name 
of the Church. The Church of God, as it were, in the divine Name, 
sets a seal on the sacrifice which is a solemn profession of love and a 
holy wedlock between God and the soul. 

The young girl, now become the bride of Christ, is given over to 
Him in order to give Him an undivided love, a complete surrender; to 
be so wholly His that through her His life will pass out into the souls 


* John 21:22. 
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of men. She to share not only in His divine life but also in His human 
life as He led it on earth. She enters more closely into His redemptive 
work, the heart of which is sacrifice. Her partnership will be in pov- 
erty, whereby the riches of this world are set aside; in chastity, through 
which she may give Him an undivided love; and through obedience, in 
which, like Him, she will be obedient until death, surrendering what 
is most precious on earth, the right to determine her own way of 
living. 

At her profession she tries to catch up the whole of her life into a 
single moment of time and consecrate the whole of it to God, but she 
is only able to do that, by aspiration and then Jive the sacrifice day by 
day. As St. Thomas says “A man cannot actually give to God his 
whole life because that life taken as a whole is not simultaneous, but 
successive. Hence a man cannot give his whole life to God otherwise 
than by the obligation of a vow.” ” 

The vows nail the religious to the Cross with Christ, but the only 
nails which will hold her fastened there are the same as those which 
on Calvary were driven home by the love of God and for the salva- 
tion of souls. 

The life of the contemplative, then, is lived for the whole Church, 
and her power will depend on the degree of her love, and only in the 
measure of her love will she be of use. Every exercise of charity has a 
universal reverberation; even the smallest prayer draws down grace on 
the Church, in proportion to the charity behind it. Because God is a 
loving Father and friend, He could not be unappreciative of the least 
loving attention rendered Him or allow Himself to be outdone in gen- 
erosity. This is that harmony of friendship of which St. Thomas speaks 
when he says, “It is essential to friendship that the lover wish the de- 
sire of the beloved to be fulfilled, inasmuch as he seeks his good and 
perfection; hence it has been said that friends have but one will.” * And 
St. John of the Cross says that when souls reach a high step of love and 
union with God they “obtain from God that which they beg of Him 


with desire.” ® 
Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 


* Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 186, a. 6. * Cont. Gent: Ill, cap. 95. 
* Dark Night, Bk. II, chap. XX, n. 2. 
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OMAN is the shrine and minister of life. Life is her province. 
To diffuse life — her own — to share her life with others — the 
life of her own being — that is the sublime office of woman. To form 
life in her womb and to bring it forth into the world and having brought 
it into the world, to shelter and tend and nourish it therein; to fan the 
spark of life into flame with her being’s breath and to shield that flame: 
that is the sweet vocation of woman, the nurse of the world. To pro- 
vide clothing and especially food is but a continuation of her office to 
give life. And so, woman and the food of life are ever inseparably as- 
sociated; to think of the one is to think of the other: the very word 
lady derives from the Anglo-saxon hlaef-dige which means bread- 
kneader. Thus the inspired word speaks of woman in terms of her role 
of food-provider. 


MInIsTER OF LIFE 


“Who shall find a valiant woman? Far and from the uttermost coasts 
is the price of her... . She hath sought wool and flax, and hath wrought 
by the counsel of her hands [still thinking of the life she must clothe 
and protect]. She is like the merchant’s ship: she bringeth her bread 
from afar... . With the fruit of her hands she hath planted a vineyard. 
... She hath opened her hand to the needy, and stretched out her hands 
to the poor.” ? She “hath built herself a house . . . mingled her wine and 
set forth her table. . . . Come, eat my bread, and drink the wine which I 
have mingled for you.” ? 

To see that her child has food is a mother’s eternal solicitude. A 
typically personal anecdote of Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., illustrates | 
the point. The priest had been travelling all through the night to reach 
his mother’s death-bed. The first word, he tells us, the dying woman 


*Prov. 31:10-20. ? Prov. 9:1-5. 
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said to him, as she anxiously searched his emaciated face, was, “Son, 
have you had anything to eat?” 

In the Book of Genesis * we read the pathetic story of a woman, a 
mother and her child outcast in the wilderness of Bersabee. She carries 
bread and a bottle of water with her for herself and her boy. “And 
when the water in the bottle was spent, she cast the boy under one of 
the trees that were there. And she went her way, and sat over against 
him a great way off as far as a bow can carry. For she said: I will not 
see the boy die. And sitting over against, she lifted up her voice and 
wept. And God heard the voice of the boy. And an Angel of God 
called to Agar from Heaven saying: What art thou doing, Agar? Fear 
not: for God hath heard the voice of the boy, from the place wherein 
he is... . And God opened her eyes: and she saw a well of water and 
went and filled the bottle, and gave the boy to drink.” 

On the day of His first public appearance in Nazareth Christ resur- 
rected out of the tomb of history and crowned with immortality a 
poor unknown, unnamed, pagan widow-woman who, at a time of 
famine, had fed the prophet Elias out of the last pot of meal, the last 
cruse of oil which she had for herself and her boy. * Was Christ likely 
to have been oblivious of the widow of Sarepta the day that He was 
so touchingly importuned by a tribes-woman of the same country for 
“bread,” and of that for only a dog’s lot, the crumbs that fell from its 
master’s table? ° It was from a woman, and she a Samaritan, that Christ 
asked a drink at the well of Jacob. It was at a well, too, that Isaac met 
the fair Rebecca, his future spouse, as she came to water her sheep. 
Woman will always be found at the well-springs of life. 


RutTH 
And so we see in that idyl of Ruth “gleaning the ears of corn after 
the reapers” a symbol of the eternal woman. Ruth was a stranger in a 
strange land; but the task that lay to a woman’s hands was the same the 


world over: to provide food, to preserve life. The following exquisite 
poem on this theme must be quoted in full: 


*Chapter 21. *See Luke, chap. 4; II] Kings, chap. 17. 
°See Matt., chap. 15. 
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She stands breast-high amid the corn — 

The harvest of her love and tears, 

And every pain her soul has borne 
Through the fulfilling years. 


She stoops amid the golden wealth 

That droops around ‘her patient feet, 

Gathering her suffering and her health — 
Her spirit’s ripened wheat. 


She gleans unwearied evermore 

The great ears of her joy and grief, 

And binds the wonders of her store 
Into a little sheaf. 


Bruising the grain of all she is 

She kneads a little loaf of bread, 

Mingling her life’s strange mysteries, 
Loins, bosom, heart and head. 


And then upon herself she feeds 

The life she loves, the life she bears, 

Breaking her passion for their needs, 
Her pity for their cares. 


So, through the days allotted span, 

She yields and binds and spends her truth; 

The woman God has given to man — 
The everlasting Ruth. 


“The woman God has given man, the everlasting Ruth” recalls an- 


other woman, the woman we have been vainly trying to keep in the 


background up to now, the woman, the woman prophesied in the 
garden of Eden who would crush the head of the serpent and undo the 
work of Eve. The work of Eve was to bring death into the world. The 
“Mother of the living” was the mother of the dead. Eve brought death 
into the world by providing man with food, but food that was unto his 
death. The second Eve would bring life into the world by providing 
man with Food also, but Food that would be unto his life. She would 
be the true Eve, the “Mother of the living” indeed. Eve fed Adam with 
the fruit of the tree of life. Mary would feed us with fruit from a Tree 
of Life, too, the true Tree of life, the Cross. Mother of grace she 
would feed us with grace, the food of life, which her Son would merit 
(and she co-merit) for us on Calvary. She would feed us with the su- 
preme Sacrament of grace, the food and drink of Life, the Flesh and 
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Blood with which she provided Jesus when He was formed in her 
womb. 

Who was the Ruth who “gleaned the ears of corn after the reapers 
in the fields of Bethlehem” (and Bethlehem means “House of Bread”) 
but she who in that same Bethlehem brought forth Him who was “the 
Bread of Life”; she who, when she had brought Him forth, laid Him 
in a Manger; for He was the Food of the world. Manger is a food- 
container: the word means “‘to eat”, manger, mangiare. He was the Ears 
of Corn that Mary gleaned from Herod’s reapers to provide Food for 
the world. We linger in the contemplation of Mary, the Ark of the 
Covenant, in the days of her child-bearing, those days for her of such 
transports of joy, joy without alloy, joy such as had never before or 
since entered into the human heart to conceive. 


It was not the least of the joys of her Magnificat that “He hath filled 
the hungry with good things.” This was that “valiant woman who, like 
the merchant’s ship, brought her bread from afar,” from beyond the 
horizons of space and time, when she brought God into the world; who, 
“with the fruit of her hands planted a Vineyard,” when she gave the 


fruit of her womb to be the saving Wine of the world. Mary hath, in- 
deed, “opened her hand to the needy, and stretched out her hands to 
the poor”. By becoming the Mother of the Savior, the Throne of Wis- 
dom “built herself a house”; she was the House of God; and “mingled 
her Wine”, the Blood of the Redeemer, which she mingled in the wine- 
press of her womb and in the wine-press of Calvary. And she “set forth 
her table”; Mary gave us the Eucharist in giving us her crucified Son. 
Well may she invite all mankind: “Come, eat my Bread and drink the 
Wine which I have mingled for you,” first in her womb, and then on 
Calvary. 

Who was that widow of Sarepta, mother of the only son, to whom the 
famished Elias was divinely sent for food? Elias, of course, comes into 
every sermon on the fruits of the Eucharist. He was the one who was 
miraculously fed by an angel with the bread that carried him on his 
forty days’ journey to Mount Horeb, a figure of the strength of per- 
severance which the Eucharist gives. But that is not the prophet’s only 
claim to be associated with the Eucharist. Besides being miraculously fed 
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by the angel and again by the widow of Sarepta he was also miracul- 
ously fed by ravens with flesh and bread, morning and evening at the 
torrent Carith. Elias was in fact the prophet of the great famine of the 
days of King Achab, which famine was a figure of the world’s need of 
the Eucharist. It was he who shut up the heavens in those days that 
“neither dew nor rain might be but according to the word of my mouth.” 
And it was only his sevenfold prayer on Mount Carmel that eventually 
ended the drought. And the first sign of the coming down-pour of 
saving rain was “a little cloud rising out of the sea like a man’s foot,” 
an accepted figure of the coming of Our Lady, Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, Our Lady of the down-pour of grace, Our Lady of the 


Eucharist. ® 


AGAR 


And who was that bond-woman outcast in the wilderness of Bersabee 
with her only son, and outcast because of him, but the Mother of the 
divine Outcast of Calvary, outcast because of the world’s sins which He 
took upon Himself? Agar laid her son under a tree and went afar off 
from him because she could not see him die of thirst: Mary stood by 
the Cross and heard Jesus’ cry, “I thirst.” Agar lifted up her voice and 
wept. With the same anguish of love with which she had given her son 
life she fought now to save that life, to find drink for it. She did not 
think of herself when she tore off a portion of herself to give it to 
Ismael: she did not think of herself now, though she was in the same 
immediate peril of death; her desperate cry to Heaven was all for Ismael, 
that he might not die of thirst. “And God heard the voice of the boy 
from the place wherein he was. . .. And God opened her eyes and she 
saw a well of water.” The mother’s cry, become the cry of the boy, 
with whose life she had identified her own, produced miraculously a 
spring of life. 

So, the cry that was Mary, lost in the cry that was Jesus on the Cross, 
produced the miraculous Fountain of the world’s life on Calvary. The 
grace that Jesus merited on Calvary, Mary under Him co-merited. 
Couid Mary have endured Calvary had not “God opened her eyes” 
"See III Kings, chaps. 17 ff. 
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and showed her by her great faith that Jesus’ death was the Life of the 
world, that Calvary was the well-spring of the world’s life? “And an 
angel of God [like the angel that comforted Jesus in Gethsemane] 
called to Agar from Heaven, saying, Fear not... . ” Jesus on the Cross 
took the place of sinful humanity. His cry, “I thirst,” was the cry of 
sinful humanity (in the throes of death) for the Water of Life. God 
heard that cry because it was the cry of His only-begotten Son. But 
He heard it, too, because it was the cry of the anguished Mother of that 
Son, the Mother of sinful humanity. The Angel said: “Arise, take up 
the boy, and hold him by the hand; for I will make him a great nation. 

. and she went and filled the bottle and gave the boy to drink.” 
Under Christ we owe the well-spring of grace that is Calvary to Mary, 
Mary the Mother of Sorrows. And that well-spring of grace is pre- 
eminently the Blessed Eucharist, the Sacrament par excellence of 


Calvary. 
CANA 


But these Old Testament figures of Our Lady of the Eucharist are 
but broken silhouettes in comparison with the finished, clear-cut figure 
which we have in the New Testament. True, we have but one such 
figure of her but that should not surprise us, seeing that our Lady 
appears so seldom in the Gospels. John, for instance, to whom our Lady 
was confided by Jesus on Calvary, mentions her only twice. But that 
one figure is ample and overwhelming. But before we can appreciate it 
we must realize that the gospel is never merely historical, but also 
sacramental, symbolical. Events are never merely the be-all and the 


end-all of their happenings; they are also symbols of other things, 


things that take place in the spiritual world. They are sometimes 
parables. 

Likewise, words uttered which had but a literal meaning for those 
who uttered them had also a spiritual meaning. Thus, when a blind man 
begs Christ for sight, Christ interprets his request also spiritually and 
gives him not only sight but faith; as when He restores a man to life 
he also restores him to the life of grace by forgiving his sins. That is 
the explanation of those conversations between Christ and others in the 
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Gospel which sound so obscure, at least they must sound so to one who 
has not faith, for Christ seems to be talking at cross-purposes. The fact 
is that He is talking on two different planes at once: the material and the 
spiritual. An obvious instance is Christ’s conversation with the woman 
of Samaria. She is talking all the time of material water, He of the 
spiritual water of life. Bearing in mind this mystical meaning of gospel 
happenings and utterances, we may hope to appreciate better something 
of the world of meaning that lies behind that episode of the gospel, so 
unique in many ways, the marriage-feast of Cana. 

This episode may perhaps be regarded as unique in that it contains 
what might be called the most indulgent miracle in the gospel. The 
multitude in the desert of Bethsaida had dire need of bread; but the 
guests of the wedding-feast of Cana needed only an abundance, if 
not a superabundance, of wine. It was not at the beginning but at the 
end of the feast that the wine was multiplied. The master of the feast 
suggests that the guests had already “drunk deep.” “It is ever the good 
wine that men set out first, and the worse kind only when all have 
drunk deep.” But the episode is unique for a deeper reason than that: 
it is because the miracle was wrought at the instance of our Lady, the 
only miracle so wrought in the gospel. Nor is that all: this miracle. was 
also the first of Jesus’ public life. 

John, seeing the significance of this fact, records it with appropriate 
solemnity: “So, in Cana of Galilee, Jesus began His miracles, and made 
known the glory that was His.” * That John saw deep significance in 
this episode is evident also from the fact that he mentions it at all, for 
he did not write mainly as an historian or an apologete but as a mystic; 
his Gospel is a perfectly rounded synthesis. The eagle-eyed seer saw 
Cana as a landmark in the panorama of Jesus’ life and mission. He who 
gathered up the ends of things, saw the episode of Cana as the official 
opening of Jesus’ public ministry. And he saw the prominent part that 
Mary played in it; she was the Mediatrix between men and God. He 
saw the opening in the light of the closing of Jesus’ ministry. He saw 
the marriage-feast of Cana for the beautiful symbol that it really was: 
the symbol of another marriage-feast, the marriage-feast of the Lamb, 


*John 2:11. 
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Calvary, the Blessed Eucharist. And he saw the unique part that Our 
Lady played in each. The part that she played at Cana was a figurative 
parallel of the part she played on Calvary. “Jesus’ Mother said to Him, 
they have no wine.” In truth, there was not here only a question of 
wine, any more than there was only of water in the episode of the well 
of Samaria. It was not a question of wine alone, but also of blood, the 
Blood that would be poured out for the life of the world on Calvary 


and in the Blessed Eucharist. “Jesus answered her,” speaking on two 
levels at once, the material and the spiritual, “My time has not yet come”; 
the time for shedding His Blood and giving it to us in the Blessed 
Eucharist. * 


“They have no wine.” As surely as Jesus answered Mary’s request 
for wine for the “deep-drunk” wedding-guests at Cana, He answered 
her request for the Wine of the world “when the time had come.” He 
answered her request by giving the Eucharist for the world; for the 
world, the child of her womb, the child of all her pain, and which was 
dying of hunger and thirst. It is but the continuation of a mother’s 
office, which is to bring life into the world, to struggle to preserve that 
life, to shield it, to nourish and strengthen it to maturity. God made 
Mary the mother of the world. He who gave Mary to give life to the 
world gave her also the Food and Drink wherewith to preserve, to 
nourish and strengthen that life. So, He who gave Agar to be the 
mother of Ismael likewise gave her wherewith to preserve Ismael’s life, 
even at the cost of a stupendous miracle, a fountain of water springing 
up out of the glowing sands of the desert of Bersabee. 


But the miracle that God worked for Agar was but a pale reflection 
of the miracle that He worked for Mary. The fountain that He opened 


* Because of its immediate relationship with the Passion, the most appropriate time for 
instituting the Blessed Eucharist was at the Last Supper. Our Lady was not present at 
the Last Supper because the Last Supper was also an ordination ceremony. It does not 
fit into Our Lady’s role to exercise the office of the priesthood, but she has the fullness 
of the spirit of the priesthood more than that of all priests put together. Her dignity of 
divine Motherhood excels that of the priesthood; it is higher to give Jesus His human 
nature than to make His Body present on the altar. The words of the priest which 
make Jesus’ Body present on the altar are uttered in the name of Jesus: Mary’s fiat 
which brought Jesus into the world was uttered in her own name. Mary, however, 
offered her Son on Calvary and offered herself with Him as no priest, however imbued 
with the spirit of victimhood and of the priesthood, ever united himself with the Victim 
he offers in the Mass. 
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at the mighty supplication of Mary’s anguish on Calvary was the 
fountain of His Precious Blood poured out on the Cross. The miracle 
that gave us the Blessed Eucharist is more stupendous than the miracle 
that created the world. The life that Mary gave us was a divine life. 
The only food that could sustain such a life had likewise to be divine. 
It could only be Jesus, His Flesh and Blood, His Body broken and His 
Blood shed on Calvary. The Bread and Wine of divine life was ground 
and pressed on the Cross. “The grain of wheat had to fall into the 
ground and die before it would yield rich fruit.” * Jesus died on Calvary 
not only to give us life but to give us the food and drink wherewith to 
maintain that life. And that food and drink, that Flesh and Blood, were 
the Flesh and Blood that Mary gave Jesus out of the substance of her 
own pure body when she formed Him in her womb. And that same 
Jesus she offered in sacrifice on Calvary amidst anguish unutterable that 
by His death He might give life to the world and give to it also the food 
and drink wherewith to maintain that life. 

It is only at the sacrifice of herself, of her own bodily substance, that 
a mother gives life and gives the food to maintain that life. At what a 
sacrifice did Mary on Calvary give us life and give us the food to main- 
tain it. “Consider I beg of you”, exclaims St. Peter Damian, “what an 
obligation we are under to the Blessed Mother of God, and what thanks 
we owe to her after God for such a benefit [the Blessed Eucharist]. The 
Body of Christ which she conceived and carried in her womb, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, fed with her milk with such maternal love, is the 
same Body that we receive at the altar; it is His Blood that we drink in 


the sacrament of our redemption. . .. No human words are capable of 
worthily praising her from whom the Mediator of God and men took 
flesh. Whatever honor we may give her falls short of her merit, for it is 
she that prepared in her chaste womb the immaculate Flesh that is our 
Food.” 1° 


We find an echo and a confirmation of that invitation of Proverbs 9:5 
and in the exquisitely tender words spoken by Our Lady to P. Her- 
mann: “Come and eat the bread that I formed with the virginal milk 
of my virginal blood; come and drink the wine that I extracted from 


*John 12:24.  Serm. 45, PL 144, 743. 
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my pure blood. If thou wouldst know the mother that thou shouldst 
choose to follow, look to the fruit, to the food that she gives thee; look 
at the fruit of my womb.” And, showing him the monstrance, she said: 
“See my fruit, the Eucharist.” 

Of interest here is the symbolic miracle recorded in the life of that 
great mystic of the Eucharist, St. Catherine of Siena, of the confection 
and multiplication of the bread, at the intervention of Our Lady. The 
miracle in fact was threefold. The flour which Catherine used was 
being thrown away by its owner as unfit for consumption, even by the 
starving. It had a foul odor. Yet the bread which Catherine made from 
it was “pleasant beyond all experience.” Moreover, “four or five times 
the amount of flour would have been requisite for making all the loaves 
which the blessed Catherine made,” and with astonishing prompitude, 
from the dough at her disposal. Moreover, though the loaves “were 
given copiously to the poor and to the religious .. . yet a great quantity 
remained in the pantry.” 

Pressed for further details of the miracle by Blessed Raymond of 
Capua, her spiritual director and confessor, St. Catherine explained, “I 
went, therefore, with fervor to the bin containing the flour. My gentle 
Queen, the Blessed Virgin, appeared to me. . . . She ordered me to do 
what I projected and deigned in her affectionate kindness to work with 
her royal hands in the kneading of the dough, and it was the virtue 
emanating from her sacred hands which so multiplied the loaves; she 
presented them to me as she finished each one.” 

Raymond replied to the saint: “Mother, I am no longer astonished 
that this bread tasted so delicious, being composed and fashioned by the 
glorious hands of that great Queen in whose virginal womb the august 
Trinity condescended to make the bread that came down from heaven 
and which gives help to the believer.” And he continues: “By thus 
assisting Catherine, the Mother of the Word designed to show us that 
she gave us, by her intercession, the spiritual bread of salvation.” ™ 


Puiwip Barry, O.P. 
St. Catherine’s ; 


Newry, County Down, Ireland 


a Life of St. Catherine of Siena, Blessed Raymond of Capua, American edition (1874), 
p. 212. 
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E ARE far from the ages of faith, except where it has been 

driven underground and, deprived of all the artificial props 
created by cowardice and indifference, is nourished on its own super- 
natural energies. This fact must also mean for the truthful Christian 
that we are far from being the age of sanity. Emotion, instinct, the 
forces of irrationality, and the weight of sin govern the natural life of 
man; his supernatural life, without which the natural is empty and in- 
effective, is a shameful and atrophied dwarf. Since love dominates both 
levels, it should be no surprise when we discover that it, too, has been 
affected by prevailing poisons. The unity of human life, while being 
its great glory, is also the guaranty of the continuity and deep penetra- 
tion of any errors attacking it. 

As a result it is necessary to be emphatic; even dogmatic. Love is 
not something we reserve for God alone (which for most of us means 
Sunday — fatal procrastination, for we may die on Wednesday!), ex- 
iling to a sterile universe of mere companionship or congeniality the 
rest of our marvelous human relationships; as though God had fashioned 
mankind according to the mode of a polite and courteous tennis club, 
savoring its associations on deck-chairs or in cocktail bars. We should 
thank the existentialists for this much, that they have restored to the 
contemporary scene a sense of danger and hazard: we can no longer 
walk the streets with complacency, where Ronquentin has trod them 
before us, bearing with him the perpetual threat of a precipice, the hor- 
ror of his personal weightlessness. 

No, love is a risk, a crisis, a challenge; it concerns us entirely every 
minute of the day, in each thought, word, and act. If we suppose dif- 
ferently, we misunderstand the message and hope of Christianity, trad- 
ing the equilibrium it exacts of us (“in the world but not of it”) for an 
ungenerous sacrifice of those areas of human expression that are the 
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most difficult to divinize. One of the important consequences of em- 
ploying the riches of Christ crucified to convert a fallen world is the 
transformation it effects in the relationship of the human person with 
the rest of creation. 


Only the Christian can safely love created things, because only the 
Christian is capable, if he will, of seeing them where they really are, 
lodged, as it were, in the suffering Heart of Christ. Creation is no 
longer lost to the Christian; Adam lost it, but it has been returned, 
baptized on Calvary. The Christian has God, he has Him first and al- 
ways and in all things, respecting, of course, the variety of human 
vocations and the fidelity of the individual will. The Christian, if he is 
truly a Christian, that is, if he is or strives to be a living replica of the 
Son, holds creation safely in his grasp. Did not the Son do this? Is not 
the Son the very plan, the exemplar, in the light of which the Father 
creates? 

I speak here of human love, the reality originating within the con- 
fines of the human spirit and flesh. But there is certainly no intention of 
suggesting a separated human love occurring in isolation and severed 
from the general destiny to which we all are bound. The two loves, 
human and divine, are not self-exclusive;* it is not that we may have 
human love only at the expense of the divine, or vice versa, but that 
everything human in us, including our loves, is fortified and drawn to 
its true stature by grace. ? Rather, must we understand the relation in 
terms of a priority, an order, and particularly as a penetration in which 
lesser loves are exalted and made perfect through the dynamism of that 
supernatural love which is charity and which then governs the hier- 
archy established in the Christian soul. Such a view allows for sacrifice 
and denial, but they must be proportioned to the need, for not every 
situation demands martyrdom, nor ought even martyrdom be consid- 
ered in too strictly univocal a sense. With the institution of the New 
Law, Christ revealed for the first time the true dimensions of human 


* Summa theol., Ya, q. 60, a. 5. 

*In Boethium, De Trinitate, q. 2, a. 3.: “It must be said that gifts of grace are added 
to those of nature in such a way that they do not destroy the latter, but rather perfect 
them . . . since in imperfect things is found some imitation of the perfect, though the 
image is deficient.” 
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relationships; He loosed their potentialities, so that now we can see the 
drama of love that is the life of the Most Holy Trinity, faintly mani- 
fested in those relationships and the dreadful depths to which they 
could fall (and have fallen) by joining forces with Satan. 

This, however, is an entirely different theological problem and 
would exceed the limits of this paper. * I am concerned with human 
love, because that is most frequently mocked, denied, or perverted; and 
principally with that love of man for woman wherein, in its most per- 
fectly realized state, the Church chooses to see the type of Christ’s 
union with each soul and even His union with the Church herself as 
His bride. * Hence contempt or neglect of this human union closely 
approximates blasphemy; abuse of it is sin; and indifference to it, which 
is the condition of the majority, is unhappiness, because it is the radical 
denial to the human spirit of a specific and essential nourishment. ° 
Certain needs are established for us; we are intended for certain per- 
fections; and it is a false asceticism that attacks them without the proper 
exercise of the moral and intellectual virtues. ® 


Now this love is not what it is described to be by the shabby paper- 
backed novels, the slick superficial films, the fashionable and degenerate 
magazines. There are so many things it is not, which we are told in 
these exciting and dangerous times that it must be, that one might 
despair ever of discovering its nature behind the willing and unwilling 
misrepresentations of our contemporaries. So much in the way of truth 
is veiled from us by che very number and variety of those in this 
broken world who are in need of it and who in their confusion solicit 
and support a thousand charlatans and conjurors with all their fake 
equipment and hasty solutions. Too many searchers muddy the trail; 
and since the world is our residence and since it is controlled predom- 
inantly by our enemies, we are not in some miraculous manner pre- 
served from the consequences of this turmoil. 


*Cf. the encyclical Summi Pontificatus where the present Holy Father argues very 
emphatically (it is one of his strongest teachings) the necessity for maintaining and 
safeguarding the continuity between the natural and supernatural law, between the 
former dispensation and the New Testament fashioned with the Blood of Christ. 


“Cf. Eph. 5:22-3. 
5Cf. Matt. 19:4-6; Mark 10:6-8. 
°Cf. I Tim. 4:3-6. 
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Not that we should minimize the good faith and urgency oi the de- 
sire for answers, but somewhere in the world there must be bad {aitin, 


there must be Satan, for even goodness misdirected could not expose 


such evils as confront us in our time. Unfortunately, but for our in- 
struction and chastisement, there have always been men prepared to 
make capital of the misery, unhappiness, and desperations of mankind, 
and it is frequently necessary to practice a surgeon’s ruthlessness in 
order to remove cancerous growths from the body of truth. A serious 
disease demands a serious remedy; the imminence of spiritual death de- 
mands instantaneous and decisive action. We ought never forget that 
the most desperate sickness of all, namely original sin, required for its 
rectification the descent and death of God; * a desperate remedy indeed. 
Nevertheless, we are told that there is safety in numbers; a roll of 
statistics is rattled off to convince us of the Church’s strength: birth 
registrations, baptisms, Communions, marriages. This is not an error, 
but it is a fallacy and an incomplete guide; the spirit is not encoripassed 
by mathematics. Two hundred daily Communions means just thar, that 
two hundred persons receive Holy Communion every day, and God 
alone knows from what crimes they are preserved, over and above 
their other defections and violations, by the daily entrance of Christ 
into their souls and bodies. Arithmetical computations, where acces- 
sible and operative, indicate the general health of the Church, but the 
particular sources of her strength, ratified and guaranteed, of course, 
by the infinite merits secured for His love by. the Sacrifice of Christ, 
are the sacrifices and suffering of the living, the blood of her martyrs, 
the poverty of God’s chosen people, the poor. It is the personal par- 
ticipation in Christ, the personal pursuit of holiness, that gives to 
statistical measurements their supra-numerical value and signification. 
And even in numerical computations, supposing a counting of noses 
to be possible under the circumstances, the balance is not actually in 
our favor. In point of fact, the number of Christians genuinely con- 
cerned for truth to the extent of doing violence to themselves for it is 


"Cf. Heb. 6:28: “And Christ was offered once for all, to drain the cup of a world’s 
sins” (Knox trans.). 
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relatively few; there may be more selfish and dedicated men, for ex- 
ample, doing the work of Communism than we will find devoted to 
the labor of glorifying God in their daily lives. We cannot afford the 
luxury of delays and vacillations, and in this our day self-delusion 
would seem to be denied to all but the most myopic and unreflective. 
The enemy never sleeps; he does not procrastinate; every moment we 
fail to capture automatically goes over to him; he prosecutes an un- 
ceasing warfare. * He has told us himself that his name is legion. He 
is multiplicity, the spirit of division and discord and apathy, a 
personal darkness in the nucleus of every soul waiting to be released. 
So little from, injured man is sufficient to release Satan; so much is re- 
quired to vanquish him. Love is the Christian weapon par excellence, 
because love is the name of God. ® 

So here we return once more to the word. The reality behind it is 
both puzzle and answer; that is its lure and its mystery. I have said 
above that one might despair of ever discerning its authentic features; 
and so one might, if one had not got all the resources of the gospel 
narratives and the epistles, the living witness of the saints, the secrets 
of our own deepest experiences. For the purposes of exposition, let us 
take a simple text from St. Thomas Aquinas, who is a saint and quali- 
fied to speak of love and a genius capable of teaching us. St. Thomas 
says that when we love anything, we will good to that thing, loving 
that more than the good we desire for it.?° A simple and luminous 
teaching that one can wield anywhere through the whole universe of 
being. Although in uncovering some of its wealth I shall localize the 
emphasis at the human level, it should be kept in mind that the wisdom 
in the text is quite applicable to the act of loving a creature or almighty 
God. 

The first signification of St. Thomas’ statement is that love com- 
mences with a substitution, a replacement. The lover places at the 
center of his desires, not his personal good or welfare, but the good of 
another. Hence, it is easy to see that the justice and propriety of love is 


*Cf. Job 7:1; I Pet. 6:8-9. 
*See I John 4:16. 
Summa theol., Ia-Ilae, q. 2, a. 7, ad 2; q. 4, a. 8. 
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determined by the value of its object and by the appropriateness of 
the good willed to that object. The focus of the lover is outside him- 
self; he is no longer, to use an expression of popular and approving 
cant, self-contained. He has, so to speak, abdicated from his lawful 
sovereignty over himself, renounced his rights, and now acknowledges 
and even welcomes the reign and supremacy of his beloved. To say it 
in another way: love involves a dispossession of self, the totality of 
which will determine the effective achievement of love’s end which is 
the good of the other considered as oneself. 

That is why in loving God, willing His good and not our own, we 
accomplish our own perfection: His good is precisely ours, they are 
identified; and by substituting Him for ourselves we are consequently 
disposed for His transforming operations. Love may therefore be ac- 
curately described as ecstasy, that is, a going out, which is exactly what 
the word conveyed in its original Greek usage. Love departs in search, 
it embarks upon a voyage of discovery. So far as it really has its 
origins in the dispossession referred to, love experiences an insatiable 
urge to complete and enrich the beloved; thereby it attains its own 
completion. The terrible drama of possession by one person of another 
which is the culmination of most human love affairs, is explained by 
this personal denial that occurs in a lover’s soul; its rejection consti- 
tutes the essence of self-love, that is to say, the displacement of the 
other by the attractiveness and satisfaction of self. It is another way of 
having by giving, and losing by retaining. For, in the true and subtle 
interchange of love, he who loves is now his beloved and the two per- 
fections are united in one. In its sorry parody of self-love, the lover 
gains nothing, since he has in fact turned inward and feeds upon his 
own insufficiency. 

A few hundred years ago, with the rise of empirical science and the 
idolatry of the natural man, the modern world began to assert the 
superiority of desire over love, suppressing its instincts for nobility and 
selflessness in favor of tangible immediate advantages. The decay runs 
in a direct line from the romantic love of the jongleurs, down through 


™So St. Paul says that in loving his wife, a man is but loving himself. Cf. Eph. 5:28. 
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the surreptitious dainty amours of courtier and courtesan, past sportive 
lechery' and prudery, until this day, where there is such a confusion of 
tongues that it is possible to discover manifestations of any belief, prac- 
tice or experiment ever conceived by the human intelligence and 
desired by human appetites. Thus modern teaching declares that com- 
patibility of interests, mutual likes and dislikes, and even (and here the 
attack is most insidiously plausible) the production of a family, must 
be the ultimate foundation of any kind of durable human union. If 
two people share an admiration for Brahms and Beethoven, agree on 
the merits of Hemingway and Faulkner, and also happen to think 
babies are pleasant or cute, then it is to be presumed that they will en- 
joy a reasonably happy life together. The items are quite arbitrarily 
selected; change them any way you will, the attitude is the same. 


Now it is doubtless true that the primary end of marriage is to con- 
tinue the species and raise up saints for the glory of God. But does this 
explain or secure love? Apparently not, since with or without love, a 
marriage can result in children; and marriage is not the necessary term 
of every love affair; nor is a marriage, which is through some natural 
defect childless, necessarily a loveless marriage. When we ponder over 
the sequence of the questions a person may ask, it is evident that pri- 
ority must be given to this one: “Do I love?” All other decisions are 
subsequent to it. So long as there is a distinction between love and mar- 
riage, so long must we be careful to observe a distinction between the 
activities and ends proper to them. Marriage is an additional determina- 
tion of love; consequently it is not in marriage, nor in conditions acci- 
dental to human nature and its established relationships, that the safety 
and fruition of love are to be sought. Neither will it offer us the ulti- 
mate explanation of love, for that is goodness, and the secret of good- 
ness, like that of creation, is held by God, but only the preservation of 
this desire to renounce oneself for another. 


Love is a fact. I mean by this that it is a concrete existing reality, the 
experience of one person being engaged in a unique and individual man- 
ner by the personality of another. This other may be a projection of 
self or a genuinely different object whose special prerogatives as other 
are respected, but in either case a replacement occurs. The truth of that 
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replacement is measured by the possibility for perfection of the per- 


sons concerned. All things seek their ultimate perfection, and nothing is 
acquired, because nothing is available, where the thing desired is no 
different from that whose perfection is sought. I accomplish no ad- 
vance, if it is only on myself that I am nourished. 

This is precisely what the modern design of compatibilities and 
psychological patterns advocates: a desire to protect self by insulating 
and protecting it, maintaining it untouched and unruffled by the re- 
sponsibilities or anxieties of a deep engagement. Instead of two becom- 
ing one, we observe a deliberate effort to perpetuate a comfortable 
quality which meets only at the most superficial level. Nothing is given, 
nothing is gained; there are neither bruises nor surrenders; the matchless 
creation of a strong-tempered flexible unity is sacrificed for the plush 
convenience of parallel lines. It is an ugly thing; an impractical thing, 
too. What happens if compatibilities vanish? or if likes change? And 
whenever did the real problems of human relationships arise on trivial 
issues connected in no necessary manner to the human person? The 
roots of love extend down into the mysterious treasure of human free- 
dom which is disciplined and directed through fidelity to the moral law 
and by obedience to the superior movements of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul. 

In one sense alone can an agreement be considered necessary as the 
ground of love. That is an agreement about God and His service. A 
disagreement here is a disagreement about the destiny of man, his true 
perfection and happiness, and so, since this precedes every other con- 
sideration, an error here will infect all that follows. And in the long run 
this particular agreement means more than a simple concurrence of 
opinions; in the long run it means life or death; and that is why it is of 
primary importance. No doubt these other common interests and quali- 
fications are beguiling and they do contribute something, but it would 
surely be unnecessarily foolhardy to construct a life around that which 
of its nature is accidental and unstable, with no guaranty of perman- 
ence, such as a physical attraction. Love inclines towards permanence 
and union, because it inclines towards being which is without limit. 
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Other and lesser considerations are like shadows or mist; they pass and 
leave one empty. 

I don’t mean that love is unconcerned with those calamitous mis- 
understandings and disputes, those disagreements and differences that 
inevitably arise from such an intimate and exacting proximity. The 
union of two people in love is a union of wills reinforced by the recti- 
tude of an intelligence focused on truth, but materially their differences 
remain. Nor do I claim, on the other hand, that love is unconcerned 
with the affinities of two persons, with the unanimity of their temporal 
aspirations, tendencies, or favoritisms. On the contrary, these elements 
are the very matter of love; love finds in them its initial attractions; 
often its severest trials are here located. More than one affair has been 
shipwrecked on the former, while many have subsisted on the latter in 
absence of more profound agreements. Sometimes the most absurd 
entente provides a rallying point for stability and endurance. 

But although these are the matter of love, its climate and habitation, 
they are not yet the reality. To locate love at this level would be to 
prejudice hopelessly its opportunities for development. If you starve a 
living thing, it will die; and love is a living thing. The encounter be- 
tween two people has to occur at a deeper level, so that its fruition 
which is love will not be identified with some contingent and passing 
quality. Love is certainly not indifferent to these mutable appearances, 
but its preoccupation is to transcend them and captivate lover and be- 
loved in a permanent embrace which becomes more inclusive and re- 
warding as each person fulfills his role. This role that the lover plays, we 


have one word for it: sacrifice. To love is to make oneself a victim on 
behalf of one’s love. 


Here, it seems to me, to borrow a phrase from Father Martin D’Arcy, 
is the very mind and heart of love. This is as near as one can come to 
defining a reality which of its nature is impatient of the limitations of a 
definition. Now one is at the center: starts can be made from that in 
any direction in order to illuminate and finally reconcile particular dif- 
ficulties. What is the proof of this? Well, it is more a matter of seeing 
than of logic, and in the last analysis, of being more than doing. The 
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whole of creation desires to pass out of itself, to renounce itself, be- 
cause it is incomplete and will never rest until it rests in Him. Ex- 
asperated by its deficiency, it is moved to self-denial in a prodigious 
thrust towards the Perfect. Only man can pervert this movement 
through the intervention of his will, turning it inward, but then, only 
man will taste with understanding how sweet is the Lord. 


There is of course, for Christians, a verification of this in a contempla- 
tion of our crucified Lord. There is the supreme limit of victimization, 
the spotless Lamb sacrificed out of love for us, fixing forever more the 
itinerary of the Christian soul in its pilgrimage. We now know that love 
is made perfect only in infirmity and tribulation, ** and that the strength 
and expansiveness of love is in proportion to the trials it undergoes and 
survives. '* In short, the passage of love’s bliss is traversed by the Cross. 
There is no problem that is not resolved in this contradiction of God 
dead on the gibbet; for the mystery of love and the deep reason for its 
eternal fascination and lure is precisely this that at its heart it is to our 
baffled human vision a contradiction. Only consider: love means to give, 
and that is urged of us who are incomplete, unfinished, insufficient, with 
nothing that is properly our own. Nevertheless love is the law of the 
universe which, everywhere, in all its furnishings and equipment, its 
powers, ends and strivings, is marked inexorably by the Love that made 
it. We ourselves are gifts, donated to ourselves, and the object of an 
infinite generosity on the part of God. Further, God is love, and that 
is the only reason we may possibly be expected to make any offerings 
out of our own awful poverty. What is more contradictory, more 
thrilling and adventurous, than the notion of acquiring through giving? 
There is a challenge to test the mettle of a man! 


In the contemporary position outlined above there is an even more 
dangerous and persuasive error at work, and that is the unquestioned 
presupposition that if it were only possible to know enough about an- 
other person, then love would inevitably flower and mature. This, in 
turn, assumes that it is possible to know, in the sense of seeing, another 
person completely. How uneasy rests the Socratic ghost, with its top- 


™Cf. II Cor. 12:9-10. 
* Heb. 11:36-39. 
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heavy man, all intelligence and no will; and how quickly are we con- 
vinced, in spite of the appalling evidence of history’s “intelligent” 
tyrannies, that greater knowledge is the answer. Knowledge is only part 
of the answer, for there are virtues to perfect the will; and in any case, 
it is too easy to fertilize error by emphasizing the faculties of man with- 
out seeing their unification in his personality. So that when an exhaus- 
tive understanding and rapport does not proceed (and I will try to 
explain in a moment why this cannot be), there can only follow despair 
and division, and finally separation; supposing, of course, that no superior 
force intervenes to shore up the infirmities. Roots have to go deeper 
than mere understanding: the human soul has more than its faculty of 
intellect to satisfy; we should bear in mind that effective action (in this 
instance, acts of love) does not necessarily follow knowledge. Doubt- 
less we are all familiar with a circumstance in which knowledge pre- 
scribed one act and we placed instead its opposite. Between intellect 
and will there must be maintained a reciprocity, a mutual reinforcing of 
resources and operations. ** 

Why is it then impossible for a human person ever to become an 
object of exhaustive knowledge? ° For the very deep and simple rea- 
son that the person is not only an object, he is more than an object. The 
human person is primarily and principally a subject, independent and 
autonomous; he is, in the pregnant Thomistic phrase, causa sui. By this 
I mean that in virtue of his spiritual powers of will and intellect, which 
give him supremacy over the horizons of space and time, man enjoys a 
tremendous capacity for possession and exclusion. Through that in- 
stantaneous reflection whereby he knows himself in act, he possesses his 
being in a way unique amongst creatures and he is able correspondingly 
to protect the inviolability of his will. For so great is the magnanimity 
of God, that He has even granted this frail creature the power to make 
himself inaccessible to Him. God plays fair, as Jacques Maritain once 
said. Man cannot be invaded. The full ranges of his soul are, if he so 
wishes, beyond any seizure or violation. Our command passes from us 


* Summa theol., la, q. 82, a. 4. 


*Impossible only for another human person, but not for God whose knowledge is 
comprehensive. 
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only when we in some way relinquish it to another; and we are the 
servants of what we love. *® 


The problem may be approached by another avenue, more technical 
but also more accurate. When the intellect encounters an object and 
unites with it in an act of intellection, it disengages the universal nature 
of the thing from its individual mode of existence. Knowing a stone, 
for example, the mind utters for itself, in its own speech, precisely what 
the stone is uttering in its individual existence: that it is what it is and 
nothing more, nothing else; the intelligence releases the stone from its 
silence. Now although it is true that even the concrete unique reality of 
a stone cannot be fully penetrated by the human intelligence, working 
as it must through its cloak of flesh, in the case of man a new factor 
must be considered: the structure of human personality. The intellect 
abstracts the idea man, forms a concept of this universal nature, and 
already we encounter something new. For an individual man comprises 
much more than the nature which has been abstracted; he is the sum 
of circumstances and events, bears the character of forces, not neces- 
sarily determined by that nature, though governed by it inasmuch as 
they are received in a subect specified according to the requirements of 
human nature which is static and unchanging in itself. There are secrets 
in a man, recesses and caverns whose contents cannot be rifled, but only 
(and then not completely) voluntarily divulged; in the abstraction of 
man from his concreteness an irreparable loss occurs, that is, if this is 
the point at which the intellectual act is arrested. The intellect completes 
its movement by a return, in judging, to the concrete person. Be it under- 
stood, this does not guarantee perfect knowledge, but it is the indis- 
pensable condition of a viable knowledge always in touch with things 
as they are in their created mobility. "7 


There is more in the concrete human person — as compared to human 
nature — than in the concrete stone — as compared to the nature of 
stone, just because man has such an autonomy of action and creativeness. 


* Rom. 6:12-23; cf. Gal. 5:13; Eph. 4:1, 6:7. 


*One of the deepest aspirations of a contemporary philosopher like Gabriel Marcel 
is his exasperation and repugnance in regard to that philosophical tradition which 
absorbs reality into the logical frames of the intellect’s conceptualizations, thus abolishing 
its singular existenial prerogatives. 
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Man is more because he can know himself, which is a kind of incre- 
ment, an additional possession; the stone has between itself and its 
identity the impenetrable barrier of ignorance, the total absence of any 
form of that self-comprehension we call knowledge. 

So we can see that it is possible for two people to meet, two mysteries 
confronting each other and awaiting some kind of revelation, and yet 
experience an incalculable anguish at the apparent impossibility of com- 
munication, of union; while all the time the flesh urges the efficacy of 
its contribution. This is the consequence, if the order of knowing and 
loving in personal relationships is reversed. Our understanding is crip- 
pled by its impatience to ravish the promise of another’s soul. To this 
dilemma love brings the key; is the key. Now tender and merciful, sub- 
missive before this personal approach which respects the unimaginable 
privileges of selfhood, the soul is charmed to unveil its mysteries, and 
in turn it extends its love; perhaps at first timidly, with inexperience and 
sweet alarms, but then with increasing confidence and trust until a 
generous joy dispels every hesitancy. It is as if the soul recognizes the 
other present in his entirety, not as an inquirer or out of curiosity but, 
as it were, in an appeal emerging from its total self-presentation. Im- 
plementing their action by all the resources accessible to human nature, 
person speaks to person. No eavesdropper can penetrate this intimate 
discourse. 

Only if we resist the temptation to advance upon persons as things, 
will a living contact be produced. Things have their place. In the lab- 
oratory of a scientist they yield prodigious value in knowledge; the 
scientific reduction of a man to aspects of himself, thus to thing, is only 
unjustified when that aspect is identified with that of which it is but a 
part. Life is not a laboratory. 

St. Thomas teaches *® that the will goes out to its object as that object 
is in itself; whereas the intellect has in itself the idea of what is under- 
stood, and reduces its objects uniformly into its own immaterial mode of 
being. This explains, finally, why the will (where love originates) can ad- 
vance beyond the reach of understanding and range through the hidden 


*® Summa theol., Ia, q. 82, a. 3; q. a. 1. Cf. Ia-Ilae, q. 15, a. 1. 
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country of the self, greeting the beloved as she is revealed only to her- 
self and to God. Then there is pursuit and frolic, an exploration of 
mutual discovery, a participation in a new existence by virtue of which 
the understanding is instructed by the disclosures in this encounter of 
love. And this, it should be noted, need never cease so long as life con- 
tinues. Captured and stimulated, on the one side by reverence and on 
the other by a modesty and reticence in revelation, the soul finds its 
love never stale, always novel and refreshing. Love can thus always 
satisfy the desire it awakens; and as the nature of love is, so will be the 
strength, persuasiveness, and completion of that repose which man re- 
ceives through love. And when this human love is finished, for either 
one or both, then it will seem a pale reflection indeed in the presence of 
the very fullness of love Himself, who is Love, eternal and subsisting. 

But it would be a fallacy and an imperfection to forget that even 
this reflection, if it is authentic, is most real and durable and is not 
dissolved in eternity: nothing is lost. One thing further, if it has been 
accomplished in the name of Christ, all of its acts, its vicissitudes, fail- 
ures and triumphs, the richness of its peace and the agony of its separa- 
tions, the gifts brought and rejected, the variety of its precious 
penalties, the terrors of loss and the joy of renunciation, all these will 
have been an exercise in the one pursuit of immeasureable value; at 
least one would have been alive with love. It is, one suspects, love's 
presence in the world in the souls of saints and sinners, in lovers of any 
degree, that prompts God to refrain from dropping us all back into the 
nothingness from which His love initially drew us. 

Behind the foolish and often fraudulent mask each one of us pre- 
sents to the world, love attains the reality which persists in its mysterious 
duration and self-identity, immediately grasps in all its ontological rich- 
ness the self of the beloved. Personalities unite; the mystery that forbids 
entry to the intellect is pierced by love; inaccessible to understanding, 
this secret heart is touched and, if lover and beloved persevere in 
fidelity, a meeting occurs; two mysteries are enclosed one within the 
other, yet without personal loss. Here is a superlatively beneficial ex- 
change, a dual enrichment from which two issue as one, bound in 
a union whereby each has become the other and in doing so has had 
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restored to it, incomparably increased, its own meaning and identity. 
We see in this a figure, without doubt a most remote sign, of that 
union of Father and Son expressed in the eternal breathing-forth of the 
Holy Spirit. This is what human love imitates and aspires to; when it 
fails, it is from this that it falls. And since there is always some kind 
of failure where man is concerned, we see also how God descends to 
reinforce and elevate this stammering limping human affair to the level 
of the divine. 


Rosert OstERMANN 
Rockville 


Cork, Ireland 





The Liturgical Movement and Prayer 
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HE Church is a living organism, not only because she is composed 
T of living members united under a living head, but because she her- 
self lives in the person of the living Christ. 

Where there is life, there is capacity for development from within. 
The germ of life as such lies, indeed, hidden within; yet the very idea of 
life definitely implies the possibility of increasing in mass and taking on 
new forms. 

The Church of Christ has, in the course of her two thousand years of 
existence, undergone continuous development. She has expanded and 
has in definite periods portrayed well-defined characteristics. By elim- 
ination, adjustments, and remedial processes, she has eradicated the evils 
that were making encroachments upon her. Ever unchangeable as re- 
gards essentials, she has at various times taken on new outward forms. 

The primitive Church differed outwardly from the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and the devotional life of the tenth century varied greatly 
from that of our time. One form of prayer only, if it may be so desig- 
nated, has remained unchanged throughout the twenty centuries of the 
Church’s existence, and will remain so until the end of time. It is the 
legacy of the Lord, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Even in the days of 
the Apostles the altar of sacrifice was not unknown, and those serving 
idols were hindered from partaking of the Eucharistic food. Since the 
days of the Apostles, the prophecy that “from the rising of the sun until 
the setting thereof a clean oblation shall be made to the Lord” has found 
fulfillment. 

Again, the more vigorously an organism unfolds itself, the more mani- 
fest will life become in all its phases. The organism endowed with in- 
tellect, in particular, will feel the urge of fully developing itself. One 
may feel strongly inclined to a particular line of work, and yet be able 
to recognize the feasibility of other activities. The Church, likewise, has 
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never restricted herself to her principal form of prayer, the holy Mass. 
Individual members, single parishes, and entire nations have in times 
past sought additional forms of prayer subordinate to the Mass. These 
varied as to time and place; were related more or less closely to the 
Mass, and at times even threatened to overrun the latter. The Church 
put nothing in the way of this development, knowing that a growth of 
the parts is a growth of the whole. Only rank growths, which en- 
danger her very life, has she removed. The pilgrimages of the late Mid- 
dle Ages, the mysticism of a later period, the Rosary and the Way of 
the Cross, congregational singing and May devotions: all these forms of 
prayer holy Mother Church has not only tolerated, but has positively 
encouraged. 

There are various aspects under which the forms of prayer may be 
considered. Viewed from the dogmatic standpoint, all subordinate forms 
must yield to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. For this reason the Church 
obliges her members under penalty of sin to hear holy Mass on all 
Sundays and feast days, while simply approving and recommending all 
other forms of prayer. Every positive endeavor, therefore, to bring the 
holy Sacrifice closer to the faithful unquestionably deserves praise. 


Considered esthetically, the structure, splendor, chant, and cere- 
monies of the Mass cannot be equalled. Yet the aim to cultivate and 
heighten an appreciation for this incomparable beauty, noble and praise- 
worthy as indeed it is, cannot always be realized. This is to be deplored. 
The trite saying that tastes differ seems founded on truth; nevertheless, 
contrast between the objective and subjective is least harmful in the 
realm of esthetics. 


From a psychological point of view, no event in history should make 
a deeper impression on the Christian than the death of the God-man on 
Calvary. No happening during the course of the day should imprint it- 
self so vividly on his mind as the unbloody renewal of the Savior’s death 
on the Cross. Factually, however, the Way of the Cross, a procession, or 
May devotions often appeal more powerfully to man’s heart than does 
the holy Mass. 

Lastly, considered from the practical side, the celebration of Mass is 
dependent on time and place, while the other forms of prayer are, ordi- 
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narily, not thus limited. The Way of the Cross can be said at any time; 
the beads may be made to glide through one’s fingers in any place. Here 
the subordinate forms of prayer certainly have the advantage over the 
chief of all devotions, the holy Mass. 


But why these considerations? During the past few decades the litur- 
gical movement has won for itself many followers among the faithful. 
Its adherents are, for the most part, fervent souls who desire their de- 
votional life to be as perfect as possible. For some, because of a highly 
esthetic sense, holy Mass is an artistic treat, loftily pure and profoundly 
sacred. While conceding to this movement the genuine welcome it de- 
serves, we may not overlook the attending dangers to other forms of 
prayer recommended by the Church. 


As the first among these dangers we may mention that of dogmatic 
error. Every dedication to God, after all, is prayer. No matter what 
form it may assume, it must be given recognition as long as it does not 
transgress against the laws of prayer. Christ our Lord did not neglect 
private prayer. He withdrew into solitude, in order to pray. He taught 
the apostles the Our Father apart from the Eucharistic Sacrifice. He 


admonished us to pray to our Father iz secret, and He expressly ap- 
proved the prayer of two or three gathered together in His name. 


Secondly, shallowness in prayer may constitute a real danger. There 
are those who fail to see the beauty of the holy Mass. These lack a 
sense for form; an accumulation of forms annoys them. They are not 
impressed by symbols, though these latter are intelligible to them. They 
would designate a solemn or pontifical high Mass as superfluous display 
unless they withheld their judgment out of reverence for the regulations 
of holy Mother Church. In a word, these Catholics attend Mass because 
they wish to fulfill their religious duties and are convinced of the 
dogmatic value of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. For them holy Mass takes 
on life when they themselves can participate in the singing of hymns in 
the vernacular. For them the ecclesiastical year takes on life when in 
their own language they can venerate the Child in the manger and com- 
passionate their suffering Savior on the Cross. The prayers of one or an- 
other religious confraternity may have so strong an appeal for them 
that every monthly meeting proves a spiritual event. If, then, by our 
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adverse criticism we mar the spiritual effects which these souls would 
derive from such devotions and almost forcibly take away from them 
the advantages and benefits of these forms of prayer, we may greatly 
endanger their spiritual life. 

In addition, the over-emphasizing of liturgical prayer may do im- 
measurable harm even to such of the faithful as have a more or less 
strong leaning toward it, because liturgical prayer is restricted to definite 
times and places and is hardly adaptable to home devotions. Some litur- 
gical prayers have been privately compiled for the home. The fact, 
however, that a prayer has been culled from the Church’s liturgy and 
arranged for use in the home does not make it a liturgical prayer. Least 
of all does it become such when given a stilted form. Prayer for the 
home and for private use—and this gains greater importance from day to 
day—ordinarily differs from the so-called liturgical prayers. One of the 
most beautiful family prayers is and always will be the Rosary. 

It is regrettable that in the course of the past decades the Rosary has 
lost its hold on the faithful to the same extent as the liturgy gained favor. 
The reason may be found partly in the undue emphasis put on liturgical 
prayer, and partly in the nervous haste of our times which make quiet 
reflection impossible. Induced by the great needs of the day (and these 
in recent times have even become greater) the late Holy Father, Pius 
XI, urgently recommended the recitation of the Rosary. In a letter to the 
Master General of the Dominicans he expressed the wish that it be said 
daily and in common as was once customary in Christian families. “We 
confidently hope that through this prayer said in common the fruits of 
the Redemption may be richly bestowed on every one of the faithful, 
on every Christian family, and on all mankind.” 

LAWRENCE SIEMER, O.P. 
Andreaskloster 
Cologne, Germany 


This article has been translated from the German by Sister 
M. Fulgence, O.P., of Dominican College, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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HE parable of the sower * is always a popular one; there are prov- 
erbs and axiomatic expressions in the modern languages which 
demonstrate this fact.? Concerning the fundamental teaching of the 
parable — which is very aptly called the point of the similitude — there 
can be no difference of opinion among scholars, as is shown quite 
clearly from the text. The comparison chosen by Christ to demonstrate 
a religious truth contains an eschatological teaching. In effect, the para- 
ble affirms that at the end of time there will be an irrevocable division 
into good and bad. 

It is not our aim to make an exegetical study but to point out the 
psychological features of that parable. A wealth of psychological in- 
tuition, which the scholar cannot disregard, is hidden beneath the figure 
of the good grain and the weeds. 

Matthew, the only evangelist who gives us an account of the simili- 
tude of the cockle, places the narrative between the parable of the 
sower and that of the mustard seed, and introduces it by a stereotyped 
form which is likewise found elsewhere. * The introduction says noth- 
ing of the place, circumstances, persons,* or subjects to which this 
instruction refers. For this reason the scholar cannot be guided by 
those unrestricted and generic words which do not present any definite 
group of persons. 

Although we are well informed on the historical framework of the 
teaching of the parable, we do not wish to give up a diligent investiga- 
tion of the different parts of the similitude in order to discover the 

1 Matt. 13:24-30, 36-43. 

*For example, to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


* “He told them another parable.” Cf. Matt. 13-24; 13:31; 13:33. 
“The text says very simply: “He told them.” 
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psychological manner in which Christ manifested His sentiments on the 
fate of the good and the bad. 


The parable proposes to explain why there are unworthy people in 
the kingdom of God. Almighty God tolerates the unworthy and He 
prosecutes only at the end of time, when He will judge all in an irre- 
vocable way and will single out the good from the bad. ° From the very 
first, the theme of the parable raises a question: when Jesus proposed the 
similitude of the weeds, was the problem of the existence of the wicked 
in the kingdom of God understood by those who were listening to 
Him? The question is natural and arises spontaneously in the mind of the 
scholar because it seems almost impossible that from the beginning of the 
preaching of the gospel the drama of evil was already understood so 


pointedly. 


Certainly, the important problem was noticed during the very mo- 
ments in which Christ uttered His parable, though in a different way 
than we feel and live it. For the reader nowadays, the teaching of our 
Lord, hidden in the similitude, is more copious than it was at the time of 
the preaching of the gospel because experiences multiplied during the 


course of centuries have shown the believer the depth of the doctrine 
contained in the parable. We often find in the gospels a teaching which 
contains a series of wider applications now than in the beginning: that 
is to say, since the time Jesus proposed it. 

Those who first heard the parable of the cockle, were imbued with a 
patient expectation of the action of God and confidence in Him. The 
same parable was afterwards taught to the Christians, especially to those 
in authority, to show them the necessity of being calm and confident, 
but also of being patient and indulgent towards others and towards 
unworthy subjects. 

The problem of the presence of the wicked in the kingdom of God 
or in the world was felt the moment that Jesus proposed His parable, 
even though at that time it was not keenly felt as in later times, such as 
during the time that the author of the Apocalypse wrote his book of 


*“The parable itself is not so obscure. In it, one understands the aim: to explain why, 
in the kingdom of God, there are unworthy people. If God tolerated them, it is be- 
cause He reserves final judgment on everyone according to his works.” M. J. Lagrange 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, Paris, 1927, p. 272. 
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consolation for the faithful during the great persecutions. Loisy is 
therefore mistaken in holding the opinion that a valid reason existed for 
not believing the parable authentic because it had no connection with 
the time in which it should be placed. In the opinion of this author, the 
parable presents a situation contemporaneous with Jesus but which is 
also verified in the first Christian communities after a long period of 
apostolic preaching. ® Loisy is wrong in giving too extended a value to 
the similitude of St. Matthew and in pushing a few of the allegorical 
features of this parable too far, as when he sees in the field an allusion to 
a Church already formed and in which one would like to know just 
how to act in relation to the unworthy. If one wishes to understand the 
parable in its true light, it will be necessary to leave some of its elements 
unrestricted and in the background. 

To use the term “field” metaphorically in the parable as indicating 
the Church as the kingdom of God would be going too far. One would 
deduce from that interpretation that the weeds signify the bad Chris- 
tians. It is better to believe that the field represents the world, in which 
there is a mixture of good and bad; even better, a world in which the 
disciples of Jesus live in the midst of those who are not His followers. 

The disciples of Christ who make up the kingdom of God are aware 
of the resistance offered to their promulgation of that kingdom and of 
the unfavorable influence which the devil exercises over the very heart 
of that kingdom. In attempting to snatch souls away from the Christ 
who redeemed them, Satan does not allow his victorious progress to be 
impeded in the kingdom of Christ. The first disciples of Christ rendered 
a dramatic account of their deeds although they did not quite succeed in 
understanding the attitude of the Master before them. 

In reading the gospel narratives, we frequently witness scenes which 
clearly show that the disciples had no understanding of the conduct of 
Jesus and of the government of God in the world. For example, when 
the disciples saw their Master refused hospitality in the village of 
Samaria, they asked Jesus to let fall from heaven the fire of vengeance 
to consume the inhabitants of that village. Christ reproached the ardent 
but intemperate zeal of James and John because they did not under- 


*Cf. M. J. Lagrange, ibid. 
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stand that the exercise of justice belongs to God and that one could not 
substitute his own will for the will of God. 7 

The parable of the cockle is well adapted to the time and circum- 
stances in which Christ pronounced it and it is understood very easily 
if it is placed in its proper historical setting. In searching the cause 
which intimated a teaching contained in the gospels, exegesis does not 
afirm that the divine Master promulgated a doctrine opposed to and 
limited by the conditions or the needs of a definite period. Jesus is also 
able to propound a truth which surpasses the time and circumstances in 
which it originates. He is both a prophet and a teacher. 

In the parable of the cockle, Christ instructs as a Master and He pro- 
poses a doctrine derived not only from a penetration of the human in- 
tellect, but also from that distinctive knowledge of His which is called 
foreknowledge. Thanks to that knowledge, the divine Master imprints 
aperpetual and absolute character on His teaching; it is not limited by 
circumstances or the place of its origin. 

If the scholar applies that theory to the parable of the weeds, he may 
conclude that the parable not only solves the growing difficulties of the 
first disciples of Christ, but also those which would arise among the 
faithful in circumstances similar to those which gave rise to the parable. 
These observations enable us to evaluate properly the depths of the 
psychological genius contained in the passage by St. Matthew. 

In treating so directly of a subject as that signified by the similitude 
of the weeds, Christ exhibits a keen sensibility to a problem which dis- 
turbs the mind and which is always a question of the hour. Therefore, 
the parable not only presents some interesting psychological touches, as 
is evident in several of the details, but it also exhibits a doctrine which 
appeals to human psychology. In touching on the problem of evil Jesus 
shows that He is conscious of the psychological drama which goes on 
in the souls of those who are docile to His teaching. 


It is also interesting to note some secondary traits of the parable which 
Jesus taught us. In explaining the similitude, the divine Master does not 
confine Himself simply to clarifying the basic teaching, but He also 
shows some of its secondary applications. That factor incites the ex- 


"Cf. Luke 9:52-56. 
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egete to investigate how far-reaching the parable teaching is, as in- 
tended by the divine Master. 

Christ enlightened His disciples on a delicate point. There are two 
attitudes of mind which are equally dangerous: an excessive optimism 
and an exaggerated pessimism. Evil exists in the world. To deny the 
existence of its reality, or not to consider it properly is detrimental to the 
disciple of Jesus. To go about as if evil did not exist and not to protect 
oneself against it is not very prudent. Good also exists in the world. It 
is neither fitting nor true to consider men with an eye blinded by pes- 
simism and not to observe the good that they do. The good and bad 
live together on earth side by side and they exert a mutual influence on 
one another. The parable presents the disciple of Christ with that ob- 
jective and prudent vision of human reality in order to spare him decep- 
tion and scandal. 

But the gospel parable presents a new psychological nicety when 
it portrays the master’s servants as anxious for the good seed. Those 
servants are astonished because the good grain must grow among the 
weeds and they would like to stop this immediately by uprooting the 
weeds. 

The parable describes a very real psychological fact. One can almost 
hear the complaints of the good who must live close to the wicked. The 
just man suffers in finding himself beside the wicked and he feels uneasy 
in the pursuit of his ideal of perfection in an atmosphere corrupted by 
perverse individuals. That feeling of uneasiness impels the just to appeal 
to the intervention of God with a view to making their spiritual circum- 
stances of life easier. 

The situation presented by the parable corresponds exactly to a 
psychological state of the just. All of Christ’s disciples notice the un- 
easiness which their life causes among the wicked. Conversely, parasites 
always hinder the development of the life around which they are bom 
and grow. Just as the good grass is choked by the noxious grass which 
grows too close to it, so the just soul is aware of the fact that his spiritual 
life is being hampered by the wicked. 

In order to attain his end, he must advance between the forces of the 
enemy and sometimes feel the impact of the evil which surrounds him. 
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One should have expected that the parable would give a pertinent an- 
swer to this condition under which man lives, but it is necessary to re- 
call that Jesus expressed Himself by an image — that of the field planted 
with wheat — and that He does not attempt a philosophical discussion of 
evil. It was not expedient to dull the similitude by new allegorical ele- 
ments which treated of other points concerning the important question. 
Our Lord does not explain the opportunity or the lack of opportunity, 
in mingling the good with the bad, because the speculative answers are 
neither convincing nor accessible to everybody. On the contrary, Jesus 
sets before His disciples a very simple and practical rule: “Let both 
grow (the good grain and the weeds) together until the harvest.” * 
Among farmers, the command to let the weeds grow with the good 
grain is not easily understood. We are not ignoring the honest effort that 
the exegete makes in order to illustrate the analogy and the relation of 
the parable with the farmers of Palestine. ° 


Some of the descriptive features contained in the evangelical parable 
do not readily offer a perfect parallel to agricultural life. If weeds grow 
easily in sown ground, one tries to uproot as many of them as possible; 
if in the work of weeding the field, a little of the wheat is sacrificed, the 
laborer does not let that stop him from clearing and conditioning the 
cultivated ground and of reaping a greater harvest. Moreover, during 
the harvest the reaper does not waste his time in gathering useless plants 
or in tying them into bundles, as we read in the parable of the gospel. 
He is satisfied just to pull them up by the roots and to let them dry in 
the sun right in the field. 

These features of the parable are very likely depicted by Christ to 
clarify His meaning and doctrine rather than to give an exact descrip- 
tion of life in the fields. In mentioning those details, Jesus is concerned 
with their doctrinal application and the lesson He will teach those who 
take heed of the doom of the wicked. The perverse do not avoid censure 
and at the end of time all will be revealed and they will be thrown into 
the avenging fire. 


* Matt. 13:30. 


*Father Lagrange relates some observations made by Biver in order to show the 
aialogy of the evangelical description with agricultural life in Palestine. Cf. op. cit. 
pp. 266-267. 
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The prudent farmer is anxious to discover and to administer a remedy 
at the sight of a field in danger of being infected by some harmful 
growth. In the development of the parable, one notes the strange order 
given to the servants by the master of the field. The servants do not 
agree with their master. Being skilled field hands they naturally ask 
permission of the master of the field to go into the wheat field to pull 
out the weeds. The master is not suprised at the request, for in itself it 
is very logical, but He suggests something more suitable. 

The men of the field, who understand the treatment of wheat, pre- 
fer to go immediately and clean up the sown field; the master, on the 
contrary, commands them not to move but to let the good grain grow 
with the useless weeds. The solution doesn’t seem sensible to the men of 
the field, but it becomes appropriate and fitting in the divine world. 

Mankind is not perfectly portrayed by the field in which good grain 
grows among weeds, and where the ground is ravaged by the latter. 
Among men the mingling of the good and bad is more of a reality, 
though less visible, than that presented by the description in the gospel 
parable. In the human and psychological world one cannot easily dis- 
tinguish the exact source or influence of evil, because we know that 
frequently the harm done by one works to the good of another. The 
divine Master draws the attention of the faithful to that truth and also 
makes them understand how difficult it is to root out the bad without 
causing injury to the good before the last day when the latter will be 
irrevocably separated from the former. 

A new and interesting psychological trait is found also in the com- 
mand given by the master of the field: to wait until the harvest. To 
wish that one who falls into error or shows himself to be wicked be 
separated from the good, would be equivalent to removing the possi- 
bility of his changing for the better and of redeeming himself. The di- 
vine Master, with His words of advice — to wait patiently — makes the 
just man consider that fact. If almighty God punished every time the 
good fell, He would deprive many souls of the time and means of cor- 
recting themselves and of attaining the heights of sanctity. 


Many useful lessons for both good and bad are taught by the parable. 
The former should learn to wait, because in the divine economy, evil 
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will serve to make them better; the latter should learn to profit from the 
longanimity of our Lord so that they may turn aside from the sorry 
destiny which threatens them. 

Another psychological factor proposed by the parable is the vision of 
the divine economy in human society. It is always an exquisite spiritual 
joy to recognize the divine operation in the government of the world. 
The doctrine taught by the parable is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church. The problem of the wicked, as shown, is always present. 

The first Christian communities were keenly aware of that problem. 
The author of the Apocalypse recalls the thought set forth in the para- 
ble of St. Matthew. The martyrs appeal to the intervention of almighty 
God, that He may avenge their violent deaths. ‘To them also, the prophet 
of the New Testament repeats the lesson of the parable: the martyrs are 
invited to wait awhile before seeing the just punishment of their per- 
secutors, until the number of their fellow-servants and brethren who are 
also to be slain shall be complete. *° 


The government of God in the world is a government of tolerance. 
This must not be understood on God’s part as neglect for earthly things 
but as our Lord’s delay in exercising His justice. Consequently, on seeing 
the evil in the world, man may think that almighty God is not too con- 
cerned about him, although in reality this is not the case. The parable 
assures the faithful soul that God knows everything that is happening 
on earth. We know that almighty God abides by a rule of tolerance 
during the course of human existence because He withholds His final 
sentence of justice until the end of life. 


The psychological features of the evangelical similitude demonstrate 
clearly that as regards the problem of evil God follows a different path 
than man would choose. Man would rather not wait, but would wish 
immediate intervention. Almighty God on the contrary, waits until the 
end of time to exercise His justice in all rigor. The doctrine contained in 
the parable of the gospel may seem at first a harsh and delusive reality 
because it does not portray to the believer the justice man expects of 
God. But after careful consideration of the evangelical ideas, one can 
easily note the beauty of the teaching of Christ. The parable does not 


* Cf. Apoc. 6:9-11. 
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aim to manifest the justice of God as a truth of the first order, but only 
His goodness toward men. Accordingly, rather than a lesson of severe 
and rigorous justice the parable sets forth a doctrine of consolation and 
confidence. 

The similitude serves to convey a double lesson: that of confidence in 
God and that of belief in His judgment, but the second is dependent on 
the first. It is especially the just man who should be clear on this point 
of the divine economy, because he is conscious of this problem of evil 
which so greatly disturbs his peace of soul. The wicked, on the other 
hand, who have stifled the voice of righteousness and who live without 
any religious concern, are not interested in recognizing God’s attitude 
in their regard. In order that the good may not be misled in their holy 
undertaking, they must understand that God knows their anxiety and 
difficulties in life and that He occasionally permits evil. This He some- 
times permits in order to avoid a greater evil and that they may have 
hope; hence the application of strict justice meting out rewards and 
punishments will come only on the last day. 

We know also that the parable has an eschatological significance: it 
teaches that the weeds, having come to maturity, are to be gathered, 
tied into bundles, and thrown into the fire; that the harvest-time is a 
figurative term to point out the judgment of God; "' that the reapers are 
the angels; ** that the great selection will take place at the end of the 
world; and that the explanation of the parable uttered by Christ Him- 
self will not account for the time intervening between the sowing of the 
seed and the harvesting of the wheat. All of these component parts 
rightly incline exegesis toward an eschatological explanation of the 
parable. 

In addition to the eschatological doctrine which is its principal pur- 
pose, the parable contains lessons which have no direct bearing on the 
last days but on the period which precedes them. The teaching of Jesus 
serves to direct the faithful during the period of time preceding divine 
intervention on the great and decisive day of judgment. 

It is through those secondary observations contained in the parable 
that the Christian becomes aware of the fact that living among the 


4 Cf, Jer. 51:3. 
18 Matt. 13:19-41. 
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wicked is the will of God * and that his longing for justice will be satis- 
fied only at the end of time. After the disclosure of the divine economy 
in the world, the good will learn to expect the coming of justice and at 
the same time will be consoled by the thought that our Lord will bring 
the last chapter of human history to an end with a final and irrevocable 
judgment. This will completely satisfy all who have believed in the 
message contained in the parable of the cockle. 

Benepicr Prete, O.P. 
Convento S. Domenico 
Bologna, Italy 


Translated from the French by Sister Mary Janet LaGiglia, O.P., 
Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Illinois. 


* Theologically, it must be stated, that the existence of the wicked corresponds to a 
permissive act of the will of God, because He cannot will evil. 
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URING the late Middle Ages, when the twin scourges of pagan 
humanism and religious dissidence were raking across Europe, re- 
opening wounds that the Black Death and Hundred Years’ War had 
inflicted, the Church saw the development of a systematic moral 
teaching well suited to the needs of the time. Unlike the more positive 
attitude presented by St. Thomas, a morality centered around man’s 
innate desire for happiness and the friendship of God, the later system 
was based upon the Decalogue. This represented a return to the funda- 
mental natural precepts of the moral law, which clearly lay beyond the 
scope of religious dissension. Although such a presentation of morality 
was in the last analysis merely natural, the further teaching of the 
Church was intended to complement and Christianize it. 

Furthermore, by basing moral teaching upon a series of definite 
precepts, negative for the most part, and by developing an entire moral 
system from them, the Church responded to the legalistic outlook that 
accompanied the revival of classical interests and the re-awakened 
Roman spirit of law and justice. 

As time went on, the pedagogical wisdom of the Church in this pres- 
entation of morality became still more evident. Men’s growing concern 
with material progress led more and more to a religion of externals 
from which they expected a practical code of activity that would enable 
them to observe the minimum demands of the moral law without 
lengthy consideration, deep conviction, or undue self-sacrifice. More- 
over, a presentation of morality based upon natural principles whose 
validity would be apparent even to unaided reason could better weather 
the storms of rationalism and skepticism stirred up by the teachings of 
men like Rousseau and Voltaire in France, Hobbes, Locke, and Hume 
in England, Kant and Schopenhauer in Germany. In practice, Kant’s 
categorical imperative, the blind sense of duty and law, dictated a pat- 
tern of life in conformity for the most part with social conventions that 
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still recognized the basic demands of natural morality as expressed in 
the Decalogue. 

However, this method of moral teaching, whatever the reasons for 
its development, is not ideal; it has its dangers, lacunae, and possible 
distortions of the truth. We must have the courage — for it is the sys- 
tem under which we have ourselves been formed — to examine it 
thoroughly, to weigh its present worth. 

Such a system would naturally tend to convey the impression that 
external conformity to a moral code is the criterion of morality and we 
can see that this outlook is not altogether uncommon today. But when 
morality is thus reduced to practice and prescription, it no longer has 
any vital communication either with the moral conscience and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of man or with the spirit of the gospel. It has be- 
come a dead legalism. As such, it seems particularly unsuited to the 
needs of our time, when the shock of two mighty wars — doubtless 
added to many other factors — has completely disrupted the accustomed 
patterns of life and put the categorical imperative into the dead dry 
pages of the past by the probing question, “Why?” Let us examine the 
problem briefly. 

A legalistic morality leads straight to pharisaism; that is, to the re- 
duction of our relationship with God to the observance, zealous but 
external, of a moral and religious code. It is only with difficulty that the 
pharisee avoids the temptation to draw consolation and vain self- 
satisfaction from the perfection he finds in himself: he no longer 
recognizes that he is a sinner, he no longer looks for his justification 
from God and God alone, the justification that comes of faith in Jesus 
Christ, “who of God is made unto us wisdom, and justice, and sancti- 
fication, and redemption: that, as it is written: He that glorieth, may 
glory in the Lord.” ? 

Despite his apparent zeal for God, the pharisee seeks in his works 
a perfection that is no more than human, that we must even call 
practically atheistic. True morality, on the other hand, receives its 
spontaneous energy from union with God. Catholic morality is funda- 
mentally a God-centered life, a morality divine in its source as in its 
end. Only secondarily is it a morality of practice and observance: these 
~1Cf. 1 Cor. 1: 30-31. 
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are “the increase yielded to God,” not the vital sap. If that which is 
secondary becomes primary, Christian morality slips into legalism and 
rationalism. Whatever may remain in it then of God-centeredness, dis- 
solved in sentimental piety, can undoubtedly maintain some pulsations 
of Christian life, but he for whom Christianity is reduced negatively to 
a repugnance for theft, murder, and adultery (at least in theory), and 
positively to Sunday Mass and Friday abstinence, is a moribund 
Christian. 

Of course, the mediocrity and misery of man’s present state can ex- 
plain this enervation of the Christian life, but must we not admit that 
these weaknesses can be only encouraged by a moral teaching based 
upon the Commandments, not to say, practically limited to them? 

As a matter of fact, so far as this legalization of morality constitutes 
a regression, as it were, from the gospel to the Old Testament, the bold 
but fearfully true observations St. Paul made on the Law fall upon it, 
too: “But I do not know sin, but by the law; for I had not known con- 
cupiscence if the law did not say: Thou shalt not covet. But sin taking 
occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of con- 
cupiscence. For without the law sin was dead. And I lived some time 
without the law. But when the commandment came, sin revived, and I 
died. And the commandment that was ordained to life, the same was 
found to be death unto me. For sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, seduced me, and by it killed me.” ? 

It is a truth of common experience that the inclination to sin profits 
by the commandment. Some psychologists think that they have been 
the first to discover this and with it they indict what they believe to be 
Christian education. But what they consider Christian education is 
really the fruit of a pseudo-morality based upon the categorical impera- 
tive and utterly foreign to the spontaneous energies of the individual. 


If the moral law is only a foreign substance, a “super-ego” imposed 
from without upon the personality of the child by parental interdic- 
tion and identified with father, mother, or guardian, then to become an 
adult, “to conquer one’s personality,” is to reject this alien and destruc- 
tive growth. What is forbidden becomes so much the more desirable: 


*? Romans 7: 7-11. 
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“the sense of sin, with the Law’s ban for its foothold, caught me una- 
wares.” And so, the sins of the adolescent against the flesh are explained 
not so much by the concupiscence of the flesh itself as by the urge to 
maturity and autonomy, which only a positive love of chastity would 
resolve without sin as well as without psychic morbidity. Prohibition 


provokes revolt. And when this revolt fails to free the individual com- 


pletely from the moral pseudo-obligation, it breeds in the innermost 
recesses of his personality an agony, an unhealthy sense of guilt. “Oh, 
Commandments of God!” cried André Gide, “You have embittered my 
soul!” The love of God would not have done this. 

Should the psychology of an adolescent and the circumstances in 
which he develops lead him to avoid, totally or partially, this revolt 
and the tortured sense of guilt that results from it, he may well fall into 
discouragement. Despite his best efforts, he cannot at one step trans- 
form his life in accord with the absolute demands of a moral law that 
presupposes in him who submits to it a perfection already acquired. The 
adolescent despairs and renounces every moral ideal or else he plays 
false with his conscience. We can at least say that the desire for sin- 
cerity which prompts him to abandon the practice of a religion that is 
too much for him is praiseworthy. It is in this way that some even 
“lose the faith.” 

In the case of those who do manage to practice the moral law ha- 
bitually, they often lack that natural ease, that joy and air of liberty, 
that constructive outlook which is the harvest of virtue. Throughout 
life they remain retarded adolescents, moral cowards, weak, scrupulous, 
conformist personalities. For this reason, religion has at times appeared 
to be the concern solely of women, children, and weak, effeminate 
men. Since they have not settled in their own minds the problems of 
emotional maturity and moral balance, such conformists too often 
reveal unconsciously a tortured, restless attitude, which springs espe- 
cially from the fear of their own sexuality and affective life. Hence the 
tepressions and sublimations that are only counterfeits of virtue. Hence 
this exaggeration of sins of the flesh, which come eventually to be the 
only concern of morality and the sole source of guilt. Hence, too, 
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these scrupulous, meticulous prescriptions which they demand of the 
law (or give to it, if they be moralists). But above all, such individuals 
lack that love which Christ very carefully pointed out to us as His 
Commandment and the criterion of the Christian life. 

At the same time that faith and psychological observation show us 
the failures of a legalistic morality, they also teach us that an authentic 
morality is one of love and freedom, of interior inspiration and truth. 

Here precisely is the point which the gospel emphasizes, where it 
advances beyond the Decalogue; and yet, it is this point that we seem 
somewhat to have forgotten during the past few centuries. 

It is particularly opportune today to stress the primacy of love in 
Christian morality, inasmuch as we have lost that sense of duty and law 
which was at once the grandeur and the weakness of past centuries, 
The great concern of our time is the reassertion of the person, his in- 
trinsic worth and inalienable rights, in the face of totalitarian ideologies; 
this is more than amply evidenced by the demand — echoed in every 
sphere of human interest — for sincere and free (not to say unre- 
strained) self-expression. Consequently, a morality of love, of liberty, 
of interior dynamism, rather than one of duty and law, alone seems 
able to satisfy the needs of our time. But is this not the morality of the 
gospel? 

Still, there is a great danger — and it is already obvious — that people 
accepting such a principle would leave no place for the law on the 
pretext that the Christian is free, delivered of the law, living under the 
inspiration of the Spirit. 

Unquestionably, Christian perfection is nothing other than love, a 
love of God and neighbor; and yet this love is demanded of us: it is 
the first commandment, and the second as well. Here we touch upon 
one of the most profound paradoxes of the New Testament, for, while 
love of itself is not imperated but spontaneous, God Himself has none- 
theless commanded us to love Him: “Thou shalt love”; we must love. 
That in us which is most free, most spontaneous, most directly opposed 
to what is of duty, is for us a duty. 

Since this is so, it is obvious that this commandment cannot be an 
arbitrary and unnatural decree either on God’s part or in relation to 
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our nature. To love God and neighbor is in very truth the law of our 
life, of its harmony and development. And if God has made it obliga- 
tory for us, it is not only on account of our blind, weak state, but also, 
and even more, because without this obedience (think, for example, of 
mankind’s first sin) we cannot come to recognize, with all the zest and 
conviction of love, God’s dominion over us. 

He who sins destroys himself, for he violates the law of his own 
existence; but this alone would be merely a pitiable error. In being un- 
true to himself, man disobeys God. It is in this alone that he sins. * To 
love God and our neighbor is to obey the law of our own being, but at 
the same time it is to obey God. Christ — and after His example, 
Christians — loved the Father in obedience and obeyed Him in love. * 
These two attitudes — love and obedience — are really one. Love of 
God and neighbor is indeed a commandment: it is the commandment. 
The virtues of charity and religion cannot be torn asunder. 

But the commandment of love is not the only one imposed on us. 
This love entails other obligations, it has its precepts: “If you love Me, 
keep My commandments.” ° To love Christ is to be enmeshed in a net- 
work of precepts and to keep them carefully. To observe them, again, 
is to love God; “He that hath My commandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth Me, and he that loveth Me, shall be loved of My 
Father: and I will love him.” ® 

Christian life and morality rest essentially, then, upon one command- 
ment, that of love; and yet they imply other commandments, secon- 
dary, of course, and set to the service of the first, but nonetheless 
commandments. Love consists in walking according to His command- 
ments. * 


*Cf. Summa theol., la Ilae, qq. 27, 71. One must have faith to understand that sin’ is 
essentially an offense against God; and it is this point that Dr. Alexis Carrel, for example, 
failed to see, despite his evident appreciation of Christianity, when he wrote: “Sin is the 
refusal to obey the order of things. Every act, every thought that tends to diminish, to 
disintegrate, to destroy life in its specifically human expression is a sin.” (Reflexions sur 
la Conduite de la Vie. Paris, Plon, 1950. p. 103.) It is true that by sinning we act against 
ourselves, but it is precisely in this that we offend God: “We offend God only b 
the fact that we act against our own good.” (St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, lib. Til, 
cap. 122.) 

‘“For the same reason, Christ suffered both out of love and out of obedience: He 
fulfilled the precepts of love obediently, and obeyed them out of love for the Father, 
whe made them known to Him.” (Summa theol., Wa, q. 47, a. 2, ad 3.) 


John 14:15, *John 14:21, *See II John 6. 
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These secondary commandments are not only found in the gospel: 
to love Christ and obey Him is to belong to His Mystical Body, to the 
Church, which, being as human and divine as He is fully man and 
fully God, could never on this earth be free of the very human laws 
that govern every society and every psychology. Sociologically and 
psychologically, too, law is necessary. 

For this reason, it is not enough to put the love of God and neighbor 
in its proper place — the first place of all — in Catholic morality. It is 
essential at the same time to stress the necessity and the fecundity of 
the moral law; this is, in truth, the guide of love and the remedy of 
our miseries. Unquestionably, the law is extrinsic, but the intrinsic en- 
ergy of love — which is itself imperative — has need of this external 
support to awaken, increase, grow strong, assure itself against its own 
weaknesses and impurities, and to find its proper place in the social 
body that is the Church of Christ. The law becomes less necessary to 
the degree that charity increases in us, but it will not completely cease 
to be necessary until the last day, when love alone will reign supreme. 

The whole problem here is to put the law really at the service of 
love. Or, to speak the language of the psychologist, we must make sure 
that the imposition, the “super-ego,” necessary to the psychological 
development of the child, is balanced with and little by little absorbed 
by the energy of a conscious, self-sacrificing, and free love. 

To conclude, then, we may say in summary that true Christian 
morality is one of love, which alone enables us to grow in the truth of 
our calling. “But doing the truth in charity,” says St. Paul, “we may 
in all things grow up in Him who is the Head, even Christ.” ® 

Albert Plé, O.P. 
29 Blvd. de Latour-Maubourg 
Paris, France 


This article has been translated from the French by Robert 
Kirtland of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary in Norwood, Ohio. 


* Eph. 4:15. 
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ELIGIOUS from all parts of the United States assembled at Notre 
Dame University from August 9 to 12 at the invitation of the 


| Sacred Congregation of Religious. The occasion was the first National 


\ 








Congress of Religious of the United States and the purpose was to 
intensify religious life in the United States and to seek the general lines 
along which it can be adapted and modified to suit the needs of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

Four representatives came from Rome for the Congress: Most Rev- 
erend Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F., Secretary of the Congregation of 
Religious; Very Reverend Giuseppe Giampetro, S.J., assistant to Father 
Larraona; Very Reverend Elio Gambari, S.M.M., who is in charge of 
the affairs of American religious; and Very Reverend Edward L. Hes- 
ton, C.S.C., secretary general of the American Congress. 

Except for two joint sessions, the meetings for men and women 
religious were held separately. A few titles of the papers read will give 
an indication of the importance and practicality of some of the problems 
discussed: “Secular Institutes in the United States,” “Contemplative Life 
in the United States,” “Adaptation of the Rule of Clerical Religious to 
the Parochial Ministry,” “The Religious Teacher,” “Religious Life in 
Modern America,” “Qualities Required for Admission to Religious 
Life,” “Methods of Stimulating Vocations,” “Development of Quali- 
ties Required in Religious Seminarians,” “Development of Qualities 
Required in Lay Brothers,” “Qualities Required in Members of Brothers’ 
Institutes,” “Exercise of Authority by Superiors,” “Spirit of Religious 
Obedience,” “Observance of Poverty and Common Life,” “Fostering 
Ideals of Chastity.” 

The women’s sessions were devoted to such questions as the necessity 
of special training for novice mistresses and superiors, theology for 


_ Sisters, qualities of candidates for the foreign missions, training in posi- 
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tive aspects of the vows, problems of obedience, modern convenience 
and comforts in relation to religious spirit, how to attract vocations, 
prolonging formation begun in the novitiate, role of the religious 
teacher in America, “share the sisters” plan, and problems of sisters in 
modern hospitals. 

Those who hoped for immediate results or particular legislation as a 
result of the Congress were disappointed, for the purpose of such a 
Congress is not to legislate for individual communities. In line with the 
general schedule announced in the First International Congress held at 
Rome in 1950, the main object of these Congresses is to intensify 
religious spirit throughout the Church and to enable members of the 
various religious institutes to discuss mutual problems. The hope was 
expressed at the Roman Congress that ultimately these various meetings 
would reach the level of particular religious institutes in the various 
countries so that the major superiors could make the required adapta- 
tions for their own provinces, referring all their deliberations to proper 
authorities in Rome. The recent national congress was therefore a step 
in that direction. 


The benefits of the Congress were numerous and not the least of 
them was a renewal of fervor in the religious themselves. In the course 
of the discussions it became increasingly evident that as American 
religious seek for a prudent adaptation of religious life and observances 
to the needs of the American apostolate and temperament, they must 
likewise strive to cultivate a truly religious atmosphere and spirit both 
in their personal lives and in their communities. For the danger to 
American religious is not so much that they may fail to make use of 
modern methods and instruments in the apostolate or give themselves 
generously to the mission of their particular institute; rather, they are 
constantly dogged by the tendency to lose sight of the necessity and 
value of the many religious observances which are calculated to foster 
monastic and religious spirit. The demands and opportunities in the 
apostolate are so great that some institutes may also be tempted to 
assume activities that are far beyond or even incompatible with the 
proper end and mission of the institute. Lay religious are not merely 
apostolic men and women; they are dedicated to the pursuit of 
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Christian perfection in the religious state of life. So also the clerical 
religious is not only a priest, but he is a priest religious. 

Although the problems treated during the Congress were common to 
all the religious assembled, the suggestions for solutions were by no 
means unanimous. Nor need this be surprising when one recalls that the 
evangelical vows themselves, though professed by all religious of every 
institute, find a unique modification and observance in the different 
orders. This point was very aptly stressed by the Very Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., during one of the men’s sessions on 
religious poverty. No Congress can legislate on these matters for all 
religious institutes because the various rules and constitutions of each 
institute differ in the application of the vows and observances common 
to the religious state. Here again it is evident that no particular legisla- 
tion can be adopted except by the major superiors of the respective 
religious institutes. 

One of the practical results of the Congress which will be a great 
blessing to religious women is that several orders of men have expressed 
an interest in teaching theology to sisters and in assisting in the forma- 
tion of novice mistresses and superiors. Thus, the Dominican Fathers 
of the three American Provinces have agreed that in the coming sum- 
mer they will inaugurate a training school for Dominican Sisters who 
have been specified by their Mothers General as present or future novice 
mistresses or superiors. The advantage of such a training school is evi- 
dent: the sisters will receive theological, canonical, and psychological 
instruction and at the same time the various congregations of Dominican 
Sisters in America will be more closely knit by family ties and affec- 
tion. It would be a praiseworthy task for men of other religious orders 
to do likewise for the sisters of their own religious families. 

The proceedings of the Congress are being published by the Paulist 
Press and are well worth the study of religious superiors and subjects 
alike. A final word of praise and gratitude should be given to the Holy 
Cross Fathers of Notre Dame University for the kindness with which 
they attended the delegates and the patient care with which they pro- 
vided for an orderly and pleasant schedule of sessions. 
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A few weeks after the close of the American Congress of Re- 
ligious, Mothers General of Congregations of Papal Right were notified 
of the First Congress of Mothers General to be held at Rome, Septem- 
ber 11 to 13. In his opening address Father Larraona stressed that the 
aim of the Congress was not reform but improvement, in the sense of 
bringing up to date the necessary adaptation of means to ends and of 
carrying out from day to day and hour to hour the ideals of the 
founders and foundresses, and this in the spirit rather than the letter, 
We must do today, said Father Larraona, what our founders would do 
if they were alive today. 

The second speaker, Father Lombardi, S.J., treated of the training 
required by religious in the present day. His discussion was divided 
into three parts: first, the vow of obedience, which keeps the subject 
from error and gives immense value to every action but likewise lays 
upon the superior — and this, he said, is seldom spoken of — a terrible 
responsibility to ensure that the talents of the subject are put to the 
best possible use. Secondly, he spoke of the natural talents of religious 
which should be exploited to every advantage through good training. 
These may be qualities of heart, mind, or character which, if the 
religious had remained in the world, would have given her considerable 
influence for good; the superior would indeed be blameworthy if she 
allowed such gifts to be wasted instead of being put to the service of 
the Church. Lastly, he spoke of the superior’s responsibility in the mat- 
ter of supernatural training, especially in obedience and the spirit of 
prayer and particularly for young sisters. 


Then followed four talks which described the needs of religious in 
various parts of the world. Father Ple, O.P., editor of La Vie Spirituelle, 
spoke of French-speaking countries; Mother Magdalene, O.S.U., of 
English-speaking countries; Father Leghisa, C.M.F., of Spanish-speaking 
countries; and Mother Bernharda, O.S.U., of German-speaking coun- 
tries. Mosignor Scapinelli then addressed the Congress on the advan- 
tages of a federation of the various world-wide congregations and an 
international motherhouse in Rome. He also reminded the Mothers of 
the great need of hospitals and sanatoriums for sisters and in extolling 
the benefits of congresses for religious, he announced that plans are 
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now being made for a Congress of Religious in South America next 
year. 


Pursuing the notion of a federation with headquarters in Rome, 
Mother M. Vianney, O.S.U., and Don Secondo di Bernardi spoke of the 
broadening of viewpoints, the world-wide interest, the more effective 
collaboration, and greater mutual knowledge among the different con- 
gregations that would follow from some such federation. 


The next speaker, Monsignor Pepe, acquainted the Mothers General 
with the second important topic of discussion of the Congress: the 
foundation at Rome of an institution of higher religious study for 
sisters. This institute would be in addition to the theological institutes 
already conducted in some countries. On the last day of the Congress 
the Mothers General had a special meeting with Father Larraona and 
the Congress was concluded with an inspiring address by His Eminence 
Cardinal Pizzardo. The work and conclusions of the Congress were 
reported in the following summary which was distributed at the end of 
the proceedings: 


The Superiors General, united in Rome in response to the desires and 
directives of the Holy See, consider it opportune to summarize the work 
and conclusions of the Congress as follows: 


1. The Superiors General with their Council will collaborate in the holy 
movement of revitalizing the religious spirit in conformity with the needs 
of the Church and of the world in this historic moment. This revitalizing of 
the religious spirit must be based on the spirit of our Founders and Found- 
tresses and of their outstanding disciples while adapting itself to present 
needs and utilizing the immense resources at hand in order to reach hearts 
and minds with the same broad vision and courage which the holy Founders 
and Foundresses would have had today. 


2. In the ascetical life the following fundamental points must be noted: 
a) particular care must be taken to develop the personality of each religious 
in the exercise of Christian virtue and in the generous dedication to the 
virtues characteristic of a religious; b) maternal care must be taken of the 
health of the religious, the work of each must be orderly and moderate, and 
each religious must have time for her exercises of piety; c) the schedules 
must always be reasonable and adapted to the various regions and apostolic 
ministries today confided to religious; d) care must be taken of the sick 
with promptness and exquisite charity and superiors must cooperate in the 
organization of hospitals and sanatoriums for religious; e) in their individual 
houses the Superiors General will provide for all the religious the possibility 
and facility of a Christian life (the sacraments, the word of God, spiritual 
direction, etc.) and of religious life, with the possibility of carrying out the 
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duties imposed on them by their consecration to God (days of retreat, 
spiritual exercises, and spiritual practices common to the individual 
institute). 


3. Points regarding government: a) it must be remembered that we have 
need for superiors and teachers who are well-balanced, noble-minded, 
refined; holy souls or those resolved to become so; they must be well pre- 
pared for their sacred mission and, forgetful of themselves, give themselves 
generously to their office, striving to evaluate justly the natural and super- 
natural gifts of their subjects; b) for the formation and continued 
development of superiors and teachers (mistresses of novices, directresses 
of postulants, teachers of the tertianship, etc.) use must be made of oppor- 
tune means, such as the choice of subjects gifted with prudence and fore- 
sight. Young religious should not be excluded from higher office if they 
have the necessary natural and spiritual qualifications. Care must be taken 
not to ask more than Canon Law exacts nor should we be obstinate in the 
matter of re-election. The mind of the Church is that her laws and the con- 
stitutions of the institute be observed, and both of them prescribe the 
change of superiors so that no religious superior may be deprived of the 
blessing of obedience. It is to be noted that when conditions are equal 
between a superior in office and a new candidate, preference should be 
given to the new candidate. In this way unpleasant situations can be avoided 
and at the same time a greater number of religious will be formed for 
governing. c) In governing, in making the necessary decisions such as 
changes, transfers, equal distribution of work, etc., one must be guided by 
wisdom and charity. d) In making visitations all the necessary time should 
be taken to examine well ev erything regarding the subjects, the houses, the 
registers, etc. Each religious should be given the possibility of speaking 
freely and privately. The superiors and religious charged with various 
offices should enjoy a certain amount of trust while they remember always 
= they are religious, subject to discipline according to their respective 
offices. 


4. Points regarding the formation of religious: a) the creation of insti- 
tutes of higher religious culture similar to those already existing for religious 
orders of men; in these institutes the religious will study at least the essential 
elements of Christian asceticism, the religious life, theology, philosophy, 
pedagogy, psychology, canon and civil law, etc., necessary for the direction 
of consecrated souls. b) The institution of a course in orientation, which 
may be given in the individual institute or to the religious of various congre- 
gations grouped together. The aim of this course is to make the religious 
acquainted with the needs and the trends of the times in their various fields 
of activity. c) The diffusion among the religious of reviews of general and 
specific interests that may be of value to them in their apostolate, d) An 
intelligent study of the documents of the Holy See. 


5. Points concerning the apostolate: a) It must be remembered that the 
apostolate is a grace, a vocation to which one must correspond, faithfully 
fulfilling the new obligations which have been assumed. The spiritual values 
must be maintained, the spirit of prayer must be reawakened, and the 
religious must be given the opportunity of making their spiritual retreats. 
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They must have the benefit of courses and have access to literature that 
will enrich their spiritual culture. b) It must be remembered that the 
apostolate is also a science and an art and that the Holy See insists on the 
elevation of the literary, technical, and professional culture of the religious, 
on the absolute necessity of degrees required for the exercise of the various 
professions, on the necessity oF aspiring to a greater degree of proficiency, 
never thinking that one’s culture is adequate enough for the present need. 
c) It must be remembered what great profit can be derived from the forma- 


tion of secretariates for apostolic works, both in the single provinces and in 
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the entire congregation. 


6. Points regarding collaboration: It is sad to say that frequently religious 
live and work indifferent to one another. Perhaps this is more noticeable 
among superiors than among members. There is a tendency to act and to 
think as if we were not siete Christians bound fraternally to those who, 
like ourselves, are striving for religious perfection. Much harm is done to 
the Church and to souls by this indifference and many worthy apostolic 
works are hindered in their development by this deplorable lack of union. 
By fraternal collaboration we can intensify our common actions for the 
greater glory of God and thus realize works which would be impossible 
to the individual congregation. 


The Superiors General, conforming to the designs of the Sacred Con- 
gregation and following the example of superiors of the religious orders of 
men, will constitute a committee with the aim of having a common ceuter of 
information, coordination, and collaboration. The aims of this committe 
are in general: 1) to gather, in accordance with the secretary of the central 
commission already existing at the Sacred Congregation of Religious, that 
information which could be useful to the Congregation regarding various 
problems (questions of the apostolate, orientation, a administra 
tion, etc.); 2) to promote congresses, conferences, and courses of general 
and particular interest which are deemed necessary or useful and aiding in 
the realization of them after having informed the respective authorities. 

The general aims of the Congress of Mothers General are deserving 
of great praise but one marvels at the apparent lack of information con- 
cerning what is actually being done in the United States for the forma- 
tion of religious and the apostolate. One is even more amazed to 
notice that not one of the speakers at the Congress was an American. 
Yet for the past seven or eight years priests from various religious 
orders in the United States have been conducting theological institutes 
for sisters in all parts of our country. Our American sisters have the 
opportunity of studying all the branches of theological, philosophical, 
canonical, and scriptural science and several religious orders of men in 
the United States have professors who can speak with authority and 


experience about these institutes. The same could be said of the works 
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of the apostolate as carried on by priests and sisters in the United States. 

The same question was in the minds of many American Mothers 
General at this Congress as was in the minds of many American priests 
at the International Congress held at Rome in 1950: If adaptation to 
present needs is sought, why not call upon the religious of those coun- 
tries where the adaptation has already been made and found successful? 
This is not a plea prompted by national pride but a humble suggestion 
in the interest of intelligent adaptation. 

Jorpan Aumany, O.P. 

St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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FROM AN ABUNDANT SPRING 

The Walter Farrell Memorial Volume of The Thomist 
Edited by the staff of The Thomist 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 752 pages, $7.50. 


Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical letter, “Aeterni Patris” provides the title 
for this volume of essays and studies in memory of Father Walter Farrell: 
“There is nothing we have so long and so earnestly desired as 
that you offer generously . . . to youth engaged in studies the 
limpid streams of wisdom which flow from the Angelic Doctor 
as from an abundant, inexhaustible spring.” 
Father Farrell fulfilled the earnest desires of the Pontiff with a heart that 
was supernaturally generous, from a spring that was, as so many have 
noticed since his death, truly the overflow of the abundance and plentitude 
of his contemplation. 

It is more than fitting that The Thomist, of which Father Farrell, with 
others, was the founder, should issue a memorial volume of essays and 
studies commemorating the life of one who was truly a Thomist. The 
staff has done so out of gratitude, but more because of love. Associated with 
him either as disciples or as professors, the staff came to have for him that 
fraternal charity which shows itself especially in acts of reverence and 
respect for one who is a recognized companion of the author of the 
Summa. 

The volume is a collection of essays, mostly theological and philosophical, 
S interspersed are studies on such subjects as “The Frekiinn of the Catholic 

ovelist” (G. Vann, O.P.), “Browning and the Italian Revolution” (Denis 
B. McCarthy, O.P.), and “The Church and the Citizen” (F. J. Sheed), 
among others. Numbered among the contributions are Father Farrell’s 
teachers, disciples, friends and associates, priests, religious, and laity. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago has written “An Appreciation.” The Edi- 
tors of The Thomist in the Peel have paid alien to his memory, 
among the finest of the many offered since his death. Many, such as Father 
Timothy M. Sparks, O.P., and Father Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., extol his 
priestly virtues, while others point to his zeal in the field of education, 
especially among the laity. Several of the essays make little or no direct 
reference to Father Farrell, but treat of matters close to his heart, as for 
example, the lay apostolate (“Unless They Be Sent” by James R. Gillis, 
O.P.), the conhing of theology (“Collegiate Theology for Catholic Liv- 
ing” by Philip L. Hanley, dp. and “Education ie Life Eternal” by 
Thomas C. Donlon, O.P.), and problems of the legal profession (“The 
Trial Judge Thinks” by Hon. Roger J. Kiley). 

Philosophical studies such as “The Cultural Impact of Empiricism” by 
Jacques Maritain, “Definitions” by Vincent Edward Smith, “Cosmology 
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without a Cosmos” by Raymond J. Nogar, O.P., and “Being and the Meta- 
physicians” by the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan, are found side by side with 
the more theological “Abstract and Concrete Naming in St. Thomas’ 
Theology of the Trinity” by James M. Egan, O.P., and “Our More Brillant 
Fellow Creatures,” Father C. I. Litzinger’s review of Thomistic angelology. 
Philosophy and theology provide the principles for others, such as “Free- 
dom and Beatitude” by Father William R. O’Connor, and “Communism 
and the Exaltation of Man” by Father Vincent M. Martin. O.P. 


It is a difficult task to single out articles of special interest, subjective 
as such judgment must be; nevertheless the reviewer found Father Farrell’s 
own contribution, “Freedom of Speech and Speech for Freedom” a typical 
reminder of the author’s style. He states his aim or proposition early in the 
article, gives the history of freedom of speech, its errors, and the true 
doctrine. The article is relatively simple, somewhat as the statement of a 
principle, yet like all principles (and all of Father Farrell’s writings) packed 
with deductive material. The article presupposes an understanding of the 
Thomistic doctrine on the relationship of the intellect and will and the 
power of the mind to know truth with certainty. In this, as again in all of 
Father Farrell’s writings, everyone can cull something, but only devoted 
students of St. Thomas will understand all the implications. 


“The Lady Must Protest” by Father Andrew C. Geary, O.P., is an 
account of the depersonalization and masculinization of the feminine sex. 
Overzealous feminists do not realize that the role of woman is to be 
feminine, not to be the same as men, but to be different from them. The 
modern attack made on the individual personality of woman, and the 
attack on her special vocation of motherhood are seen as causes of this 
perversion. 


Father Farrell was a true lover of literature and the arts, even more so 
because he saw them in proper perspective; he would be more than 
appreciative, therefore, of Sister Madeleva’s “The Poetry of Thomas 
Merton.” Her carefully chosen excerpts of cloister poetry not only en- 
courage one to seek the works of the poet but also to imitate him as he 
learns sanctity from “watching the russet caterpillars weave themselves into 
their shrouds on the gray monastery walls.” 

One can always find something missing in a collection of writings. 
Admirers of the ascetical side of Father Farrell will regret not finding a 
study based on his devotion to retreat work, and promotors of theology for 
Sisters the omission of more detailed references to his pioneering in that 
field. 

It is more than a pleasant task to call to the attention of our own readers 
this volume of essays, instructive as well as laudatory, dedicated to the 
memory of one of the founders of CROSS AND CROWN, as well as of 
The Thomist. May it ever keep fresh in our minds the memory of one who 
was always an inspiration to the editors and readers of this Thomistic 
quarterly of spiritual theology. 

Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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BE YE PERFECT 
By David L. Greenstock, $.T.D. 
Herder, 362 pages with index, $5.00. 


The present book is a popular adaptation of the doctorate dissertation 
which Father Greenstock submitted to the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Salamanca, Spain, and defended there in 1949. The author is 
currently vice-rector of the English College at Valladolid, Spain. 


The first object of the work, as the author states in his introduction, is to 
study the basic notions and definitions that form an essential part of any 
science of Christian perfection. Consequently, he goes to great pains in his 
attempt to give the correct definition and division of perfection and to ex- 
plain the role of the indwelling of the Trinity, the infused virtues, the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and the sacraments. Claiming St. Thomas Aquinas as 
guide, Father Greenstock endeavors to settle the controversies that prevail 
among the various schools of spiritual theology. 


Unfortunately, Father Greenstock seems to have failed in his attempt to 
reconcile the disparate schools of spiritual theology and apart from a few 
chapters of his book (such as “The Christian Obligation,” “The Indwellin 
of the Blessed Trinity,” and “The Sacraments and Christian Perfection”) 
which are excellent, this reviewer does not consider Be Ye Perfect as an 
interpretation which is consonant with common Thomistic teaching. On the 
contrary, the book is a departure from such eminent scholars as Fr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange and Fr. Arintero and a movement back to the position 
held by Fr. Scaramelli. After all the years and labors that have been spent 
in trying to restore the pure, traditional teaching in spiritual theology, this 
book appears as a ghost from the dead past. 


The following statements, selected at random, give an indication of Father 
Greenstock’s trend of thought: “Perfection is open to all, and the grace to 
achieve it is given to each according to the measure of Christ, from whom 
all graces flow. ... The very word ‘perfection’ has come to be used almost 
exclusively of the higher stages of the spiritual life. ... We shall endeavor to 
show that there is no justification for such a conclusion, at least in the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. . . . The essential dignity of the soul in 
the state of grace merits the name of perfection in its strictest sense... . 
The essential elements of that perfection are the same in all individuals, 
since all are led to exactly the same end, the vision of God face to face... . 
We are then forced to conclude, with St. Thomas, that there is nothing 
lacking to the essential perfection of a soul in the state of grace... . For 
this to be true there is no need for any definite degree or grade of grace in 
the soul. The very minimum is sufficient to bring about this effect... . 
Grace is, therefore, sufficient of itself to lead us to the perfection of the 
beatific vision in heaven, and also through all the varied stages and degrees 
of the spiritual life, at least, if we consider the absolute potentiality of grace, 
that is, its latent dynamic force. Consequently, what is not necessary on this 
earth for the actual existence of grace in the soul is not necessary for salva- 
tion, and in this sense is accidental in relation both to grace and salvation. . . . 
Most of all, perhaps, this doctrine teaches us one great lesson: that perfec- 
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tion can be acquired in any one of the three stages of the spiritual life.” 


—— proposed such principles as the basis of his treatise, it is not sur- 
— that the author should deduce the following conclusions which are 
directly opposed to the generally accepted Thomistic teaching: mysticism is 
mostly an experimental science and as such should be content with the 
facts of experience; our love is perfect if we are in the state of grace; God 
has willed essential perfection and salvation for all but the call to the 
heights of perfection is very remote and frequently ineffective; the perfec- 
tion of the unitive way does not require the mystical state, passive purgation, 
or infused contemplation; no passive purgation is required before a soul 
enters heaven. 


Beset by the apparent contradictions between the universal call to per- 
fection and the fact that relatively few souls reach the loftiest stages of the 
spiritual life, Father Greenstock seeks to safeguard the dignity of the soul 
in the state of grace and to prevent the ineffectiveness of God’s precept that 
all should be perfect. The net result is that he exaggerates the perfection of 
the soul which possesses even the minimum grade of grace and he lowers 
the level of sanctity to which all men have been called. 

In marshalling texts from St. Thomas to defend his position, the author 
seems to adapt the words of the Angelic Doctor to fit his own preconceived 
notions. Thus, Father Greenstock misinterprets a passage in the Ila Ilae, 
q. 184, a. 2 in order to substantiate his version of essential and accidental per- 
fection. What St. Thomas actually says is that the perfection of charity can 
be possessed in two ways in this life: first, when mortal sin is excluded from 
man’s affections, and this is both necessary and sufficient for salvation; sec- 
ondly, a higher perfection whereby a man also excludes everything that 
could possibly prevent his whole affection from being directed to God, and 
this is found in the perfect. However, those who do not possess this higher 
perfection may nevertheless possess charity, as do the beginners and the 
more advanced. 

It is true that the Angelic Doctor speaks of various kinds of perfection, 
but not in the sense in which Father Greenstock understands the division. 
In his commentary on the Metaphysics and in his Summa theologica, St. 
Thomas speaks of. a threefold perfection: substantial (in esse), functional 
(in operatione), and teleological (in assecutione finis). Again, in the Summa 
(Ia, q. 73, a. 1), he speaks of a “first perfection” (perfectio prima), which 
is identical with substantial perfection or the perfection of anything as a 
constituted ve essence, and a “second perfection” (perfectio secunda), 
which comprises functional and teleological perfection or that perfection 
which comes from operations and movement towards a goal and the actual 
attainment of that goal. Lastly, in his treatise De perfectione vitae spirit- 
ualis the Angelic Doctor refers to perfection simply speaking (perfectio 
simpliciter), which is charity, and accidental perfection (perfectio secundum 
quid), which is the operation of the virtues other than charity. 

The very minimum that is required for perfection is substantial perfec- 
tion, the perfection of a thing as an existing essence, and it is in this sense 
that one can attribute perfection to an infant, a seed, a rosebud, or anything 
that actually exists. Yet who would say that the infant is a perfect man, the 
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acorn a perfect oak, or the rosebud a perfect flower? No; true perfection 
is attributed to the mature man, the towering oak, and the rose in full bloom; 
it is the perfectio secunda, the perfection in operation and attainment of the 
goal, of which St. Thomas speaks. 

When these concepts are applied to the supernatural order of man’s 
spiritual life, the same conclusions must follow; the order of grace is not 
the destruction, but the perfection of the natural order. Consequently, 
Christian perfection understood formally does not consist in the state of 
grace as such but in the closest possible union with God effected through the 
operation of charity to the utmost capacity of the individual Christian soul. 
This does not mean that we seek to belittle the dignity of a soul in the state 
of grace, but it does mean that the Christian has been called to a perfection 
and sanctity of which he never would have dreamed: Be ye perfect as the 
heavenly Father is perfect. Why else would St. Paul insist that life is a 
warfare and a struggle; that we must take care not to let God’s gifts to us 
remain dormant; and that we are called to be gods and divine consorts? 
Why would St. Peter call grace the seed of glory were it not that perfec- 
tion is to be gauged primarily by the potentiality and dynamism proper to 
grace itself? Why else nek St. John insist so strongly on the necessity of 
love and of a love that is absolute and total? 

If the law of charity requires that the Christian seek to love God with 
his whole heart and his whole soul and with all his mind and strength, how 
can anyone teach that the precept is fulfilled and that perfection is attained 
by a soul possessing even the minimum degree of grace? How can one dis- 
count the grades and degrees of grace in relation to perfection when soul 
differs from soul even at the first infusion of grace in baptism? Formal 
Christian perfection cannot consist in grace because grace is somethin 
entitative, static, whereas perfection denotes something dynamic and vital. 
Perfection is charity and the more actual and total the charity, the greater 
the perfection. If the state of grace suffices for formal perfection, then the 
call to perfection and the increase of grace through prayer, good works, and 
the sacraments are purely arbitrary and superfluous. To speak of the state 
of grace as perfection is true only in the restricted sense used by St. Thomas, 
for grace is a participation in the divine life whereby we become children 
of God and heirs of heaven, but the soul possessing a low degree of grace 
is still an infant and not yet mature and, therefore, not yet perfect. 

If Father Greenstock’s doctrine be true, then the words of Christ would 
seem to have lost their meaning: “And behold one came and said to Him: 
Good master, what good shall I do that I may have life everlasting? Who 
said to him. . . . If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. . . . 
And the young man saith to Him: All these have I kept from my youth, 
what is yet wanting to me? Jesus saith to him: If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast ... and come follow Me” (Matt. 19:16-21). 

To put the matter another way, one might ask whether or not the same 
answer should be given to these two questions: What must I do to be 
saved? What must | do to be perfect? Father Greenstock, since he identifies 
perfection with salvation, would answer that the minimum degree of grace 
would suffice for both the one and the other. Admitting his definition and 
division of perfection, one could not answer otherwise. 
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It is unfortunate that the relatively small number of those who actually 
attain the heights of Christian perfection should prompt a theologian to 
lower the standard of Christian perfection, to pull down the branch of the 
tree, as it were, in the hope that more people can grasp the fruit that hangs 
from the bough. The answer to the problem of why so few appear to 
reach the heights of perfection is basically the same as that of why many 
fail to be saved. Yet the fact that many are not saved does not belie the 
fact that Christ did indeed die for all men; neither does the failure of many 
to reach true perfection force us to belittle God’s gifts to us and deny our 
Christian vocation to sanctity. When, with St. John of the Cross, we recall 
the effects of original sin, the weakness and malice engendered in us by our 
own personal sins, and the many circumstances of our life and vocation 
that become unwanted obstacles to our spiritual development, we begin to 
realize how lofty is our calling and how stout a heart and how determined a 
will is required for sanctity. And with the words of Christ resounding in 
our ears: “My child, give Me thy heart,” we know full well that we can 
never be saints, never be truly perfect, until we love Him with our whole 
heart and our whole soul and with all our strength and being. 


Jorpan AumaANN, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


STIMULI 
By Ronald Knox 
Sheed and Ward, 24 pages, $2.25. 


Unless my memory fails it was a few years years ago in the Tablet that 
Msgr. Knox commented on the difference between the London Times 
and other modern newspapers. The gist of it was that starting to read an 

rticle in most papers one was likely to have a pretty good idea of what it 
would say, but after finishing an article in the Times one wasn’t likely 
to be very sure of knowing what it did say. Changes have occurred since 
then, and the Tizes slim new sprint ration demanded brevity which was 
accompanied, in the case of the Knox articles gathered in this book, by 
crystal clarity. 

Ronald Knox is not unknown to American Catholics, nor to English non- 
Catholics, for that matter. If, as Evelyn W augh remarked in Horizon a 
few years ago, Msgr. Knox’s conversion and priesthood diverted him from 
the general stream of his country’s intellectual life, he has managed since 
sufficiently to broaden the stream itself to find himself very definitely in- 
cluded in it once again. It is no longer necessary “to introduce to the 
modern non-Catholic literary public he achievements of one of the most 


considerable living writers.” When Sunday after Sunday strictly rationed 
space in the Times is awarded to a man, not because of the facts he has 
to offer but because of the thoughts he has to present, it is not because he is 
unknown or unwanted by his thinking fellow countrymen. What Knox has 
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to offer is worth while, and the publishers have offered it anew in attractive 
format. 


Each sermonette is built around one point developed just enough to serve 
as a push toward meditation without trying to do the meditating itself. They 
contain just what one would expect from the author: sound principles 
clearly expressed with soft humor (I almost said “good humor”) and the 
expansiveness and generosity of thought which betokens true magnanimity. 
“Time casts dreadful shadows on eternity; a consideration to make one 
pause, even if Septuagesima does not happen to be also one’s birthday. F 
Not raucous, but telling. And one calls to mind the latter- day “good 
pagans” he must have had in his thoughts when he wrote this wartime line, 
“The stiff lip, the Stoical acceptance with which pain is greeted in many 
lives, have a certain human dignity; it is not ditheut to believe that in 
God's eyes they are at least the raw material of expiation.” 


Msgr. Knox makes deft use of figures without ever letting them become 
boring. “The Christian Church is the detonation of that explosive for which 
a train had been prepared through the centuries.” And he can say so much 
so economically. “In those six weeks before Pentecost the Apostles had 
already lived through, as it were, the whole cycle of Church history; there 
was nothing callow, nothing tentative, about their earliest démarches. And 
because she was born old, the Church remains ever young. She retains the 
memory of the Cenacle and the Catacombs, yet for her, Pentecost is con- 
tinually repeating itself, making all things new.” These two quotations are 
the beginning and the end of the same piece. It is consoling that they and 
many more like them were written by an English Catholic tn English non- 
Catholics to read. 

Stimuli the book is called, and stimulating it is. Not every book by a 
great author is a world shaking event. Not every one is meant to be. What 
is often needed to stimulate meditation is not a bludgeon but a pin. Msgr. 
Knox did not intend a book which would demand long exhaustive reviews; 
Stimuli would be embarrassed by one. No more need be said than that 
this little book contains stimulants to meditation that should be enough to 
last for several months. To use a phrase of Alexander Pope of which Msgr. 
Knox approves, “Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?’ 

AucusTINE Rock, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 
By Pius Parsch 
B. Herder Book Co. 449 pages. 


Unfortunately, the sale of this book will be somewhat limited. Nor is that 
simple fact a sad commentary on our times alone. For, as Father Parsch 
points out, for hundreds of years now there has existed a cleavage between 
the official prayer of the Church and the members of the Church. Never- 
theless, the fact that this book should have been written and published is 
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itself encouraging evidence of an ever more widespread recognition of this 
cleavage and a zealous effort to remove it. The priests and nuns who read 
intelligently this companion to their breviary may themselves serve as 
apostles pointing out the spiritual riches to which Father Parsch calls his 
reader’s attention. 


Indeed, it may be said that the author has here provided an embarrass- 
ment of riches, happily divided into three parts. “Fundamental Notions” 
includes an always necessary (“The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.”) 
argument for the place of the breviary in the prayer life of the Church, 
The evolution of the Church’s official prayer book is assigned to three easily 
defined periods: from the apostles to Gregory I; from the Middle Ages to 
the Council of Trent; and the time of reform, from the pontificate of St. 
Pius V until that of Blessed Pius X. The very title of the last section re- 
minds the reader of a purpose which he may long since have forgotten, 
“the breviary as hourly prayer.” 


In his second part, “The Constituent Parts,” the author furnishes, on the 
whole, a new and to-be-frequently renewed insight into the construction of 
the canonical hours. One misses a more thorough analysis of the orations, 
but is referred to the author’s Liturgy of the Mass. He regards as the most 
important elements: the psalms, lessons, and orations; and, “bound up with 
and grouped around these” are what he calls the “remaining minor parts”: 
antiphons, responsories, hymns, verses and versicles, blessings, introductory 
and concluding verses. In addition to examples and analyses of each of the 
above, there is a last chapter on “the ordinary of the breviary,” and treating 
of the Invitatory Psalm; the canticles proper to Matins, Lauds, Vespers, 
and Compline; and the various seasonal antiphons of Our Lady. 


It is in the final part, somewhat vaguely entitled “The Spirit of the 
Breviary,” that the companion character of Father Parsch’s volume comes 
into its own. For it is here that both the individual day and week offices 
are studied; the temporal cycle receives its due stress, with chapters devoted 
to Advent, Christmas and Epiphany, Lent, Passiontide, Holy Week (each 
of the last three days), Easter, Paschaltide, and Corpus Christi; and what 
might have been taken for granted in such a work are discussed: the 
tempus per annum, common of the saints, and the prospect of the laity’s 
again coming into its rightful heritage of prayer, the breviary. 


In such a work as this, certain things are inevitable. The author’s repeat- 
ing himself a number of times will do the reader no harm, but rather drive 
home a number of helpful and interesting lessons. Although much of the 
breviary is made up of the inspired word of God and the various breviaries 
are approved for use by the Church, there is yet room for complaint and 
healthy criticism. With good reason, Father Parsch shares with others a 
dislike of a number of the hymns, tailored to suit classical Renaissance 
taste; in view of their relative length and importance, he finds the Advent 
Office rich and Lent a kind of liturgical poor relation; and his suggestion 
is both reasonable and deserving of official consideration: namely, that if 
a ferial Mass can be celebrated practically every day during Lent, so also 
should the ferial office during advent be allowed to supersede the 
sanctoral cycle. But, on the whole, the strictures of Father Parsch are not 
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too severe. He faces up to the fact of what some might call progress but 
which is no more than movement in some direction: antique practice is 
for him precious not simply on the score of its antiquity. Quite sensibly 
he recognizes the need of adaptability; the ability to fit the — however 
commonplace or condemnatory it may seem to be, to the hour or day or 
feast in which it may be found in the breviary. Nor, be it noted, does he 
disregard the part which private prayer plays in the life of the spirit. 

Somewhere in the course of this excellently translated volume, Father 
Parsch draws aside a degree more the curtain of a proper personal reticence 
and reveals himself as one for whom the recitation of the breviary has 
been a long and ever increasingly precious labor of love. He has given us 
here the fruit of his own contemplation on a primer of the contemplative 
life. And it is especially gratifying that “a Thomistic quarterly of spiritual 
theology” can note the author’s tribute to the Office of Corpus Christi: 
“Unquestionably a classic masterpiece of liturgical prayer art, this office 
takes its place among the finest treasurers of the Roman Breviary.” For 
St. Thomas Aquinas was the author of that office. 

Mark Barron, O.P. 

St. Anthony’s Priory 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





THE VIRGIN MARY 
By Jean Guitton (Tr. by A. Gordon Smith) 
Kenedy and Sons, 190 pages, $2.75. 


M. Guitton is one of the better-known Catholic writers of present-day 
France, and several of his works have already been translated into English. 
A cultured Catholic layman, he has written these reflections on the Blessed 
Virgin for believing laymen. The book reveals his literary background (the 
index shows how extensive this is), his independence and freshness of 
thought, his common sense. Despite the defects that are inevitable in all 
human products (they will be pointed out later), this book has much to 
recommend it, and serious readers will undoubtedly profit much by their 
association with its author in these pages. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary is a very real person, both loving and lovable; 
what a pity that in her regard Protestant Christians are at one with the 
enemies of religion in looking upon her as an obstacle to man’s union with 
God. If only the unreasoning prejudice that exists towards her were set 
aside, Guitton argues, the Blessed Virgin would be an admirable meeting- 
ground for all minds, to their common profit. 


Catholics have many devotions which are charged with emotion and 
sentiment. But a close observer of Catholicism wil notice another deep 
| current stirring within it: the intellectual analysis and careful exposition of 
the truths of the faith in abstract technical terms. Both trends have always 
been found in the Church, and both are necessary, for as Guitton sensib] 

remarks, one safeguards the other from excess or over-emphasis. Nor is 


there any contradiction involved in this twofold aspect of Catholicism, as 
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every devotion is a synthesis of a truth already long accepted and believed 
in the Church. 


In the first of the four parts that make up the book, the author considers 
“The Virgin of History,” a series of reflections on those aspects of Mary’s 
life which are mentioned in the gospel (e. g. the Annunciation, the Visita- 
tion, etc.), and on some which are not (e. g. Joseph is presented as a 
vigorous young man, and Guitton attempts with some plausibility to 
reconstruct his meeting and arrangements for marriage with Mary, etc.). 


Here and there, in this section, an old familiar thought suddenly flashes 
with a brilliant new light, like a precious jewel turned about in ‘the sun. 
Thus the Annunciation is excellently done, as it has been excellently done 
many times before, but how few have ever thought of it as a kind of debate 
between Mary and the angel. Mary’s unique mission in life, her loneliness, 
or alone-ness, is finely sketched; she had to walk in the obscurity of faith. 
Where she was concerned God respected the law of progress (pp. 54, 57). 
She too had to grow, and only after having pondered for many years over 
the strange things that had happened i in her life did she attain to the fullness 
of know ledge (p. 60). (And in truth, this can be admitted, along with the 
fact that she was “confirmed in grace,” perhaps at the very moment of the 
Incarnation (cf. Seanma Theol. I, q. 27, a. 5, ad 2). Guitton calls Mary a 
type of the Church, for like her, the Church has to live in the midst of an 
uncomprehending and often hostile world, without any prop to lean on 
save a deep faith and trust in God. 


Part II, “The Development of Thought Concerning the Virgin,” seeks to 
show with the help of Scripture and Tradition that the Church's know ledge 
of Mary did not remain static, but gradually developed and unfolded over 
the centuries. Following the New Testament times came the Ante-Nicene 
period, then the age of “the Theotokos (Mother of God), then the Middle 
Ages (when Mary was accorded the title of “Lady’ ’), and so on down to 
the apparitions (called “mariophanies” in the text) of the Blessed Virgin 
at Lourdes and La Salette. (Strangely enough, not a single word about 
Fatima). : 

In Part III, “The Mystery of Mary,” philosophy and ee are pressed 
into service to show how Mary transcends time altogether, i. e., as Guitton 
puts it, he here considers her in her eternal reality. Human anne has been 
exalted once and for all in Christ; human personality in Mary, the perfect 
woman. As the Mother of a divine Person, Mary’s mission is to adore, to 
act as our Mediatrix, to associate herself with Christ in the work of our 
Redemption. 


But it is precisely here that most Protestants balk, where they most take 
umbrage at the Catholic attitude. Guitton is of the mind that their 
repugnance to Mary stems from their notions of grace and justification. 
They fear anything, he suggests, that would appear to give man a right, or 
some control over the approach to divine grace. Of course they believe in 
grace, but they consider it to be a kind of sudden divine intervention, a 
kind of vertical thrust into a man’s life; they do not look upon grace as a 
horizontal motion, i. e. as something transmissible over a period of time, or 
as something that really and truly sanctifies the very being of its recipient. 
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The last Part, “The Blessed Virgin and the Present Age,” is made up of 
four essays. The first, “The Virgin and Human Love,” shows how Mary can 
help our age attain to a clearer understanding of true love. Throughout 
Christian history the ideal of the Blessed Virgin did much to make virginity 
possible, and it was not until the so-called Reformation that continence was 
looked upon as something both impossible and inhuman, and marriage was 
demanded of both priests and religious. Mary combines two ordinarily 
irreconcilable things: the state of marriage and the state of virginity. She 
is the model for spouses and for virgins; in her, mankind has a living 
example of the true relationship between flesh and spirit. 

The second essay, “The Virgin and Existence,” touches briefly on the 
problems of evil, of predestination, and of the judgment. The ohes notes 
how men of all ages have been perplexed at the paradox of God’s not 
loving all his creatures equally, at His “choosing” his elect (p. 172), and 
how at times a rather morbid intensity (Calvinism and Jansenism, no 
doubt) attended such studies. Without Mary such problems could indeed 
be terrifying; but she is a mother, and restores to her children the proper 
religious balance and joy of the spirit. Thus we see how the cult of the 
Virgin is not foreign to any of the truths of the faith. Indeed, far from 
being a corruption of ancient Catholicism, it is bound up with the whole 
system of Catholic truths. 

“The Virgin and the Latter Age,” as the third essay is entitled, develops 
the idea that, as our needs grow progressively greater because of the increas- 
ing complexity of modern living, so too will the helps provided by God. 
Ours, then, is the age of the Blessed Virgin. The fourth essay, “The Virgin 
and the Reunion of Christendom,” introduces the reader to Bulgakov, a 
Russian Orthodox theologian whose appreciation of Mary is in some ways, 
perhaps, more advanced than our own. In conclusion the author under- 
stands Mary as belonging to our age and to all ages, until the end of time. 
She anticipates the final stage of all believers. Her perfection will be shared 
by the saints, but her mission cannot be considered over as long as there 
remains a single soul in the Mystical Body to be sanctified. 


* ** * 


Coming now to evaluate this book, it should be evident that it contains 
much that is pure gold, much that is very fine. There can be no doubt of 
the author’s devotion to Mary; he has served her well. But he could have 
served her better. Aside from the inevitable textual errors, there are several 
other points which would not meet with the approval of biblical scholars 
or theologians. True, M. Guitton is neither the one nor the other, and 
makes no pretense at being so, but consultation with them would have 
saved him from some near-misses. Thus scripture scholars like P. Lagrange, 
whose name, incidentally, is missing from the index, would frown upon the 
remark that Christ rebuked his Mother at Cana (p. 43 f.); nor do they look 
with favor upon the idea that Mark’s is the oldest of the gospels (p. 102), — 
the Biblical Commission has ruled this position out in one of its famous 
responses. Also, the citations from the Scriptures are somewhat perplexing, 
being, apparently, adaptations of Knox’s translation. The translation of Gen. 
3:15: “I will place feuds between thee and the woman” (p. 169), is not 
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Knox-ian, but is definitely strange. It would perhaps have been wiser to 
follow one of the approved versions, such as the Confraternity Version of 
Genesis and the gospels. 

A theologian would have approved many of the fine things Guitton has 
to say about the Blessed Virgin. A theologian would also have stressed the 
fact that she was not a priest, and so could never say Mass, hear confessions, 
or administer any of the sacraments reserved to the priest. He would have 
pointed out that the church has recently (1913-1927) frowned upon 
and forbidden pictures and statues which portray the Blessed Virgin clothed 
in priestly garments. This is because Mary, who was not a priest, is much 
more: she is the co-redemptress of the human race. As far as it lay within 
her power to do so, she offered up the whole human race upon Calv ary in 
conjunction with the offering made by her Son. In virtue of her association 
with Christ, Mary surpasses the priest as a universal cause of grace surpasses 
a particular cause, as the sun surpasses a candle. M. Guitton seems reluc- 
tant to cut the knot so clearly, and concludes his remarks on this subject by 
quoting the Jansenist Saint-Cyran, who refers to Mary as Ipsa sacerdos. 
This is regrettable, as it might be misleading; it is certainly not good 
theology. 

One last criticism. The English rendition of The Virgin Mary was not 
completely satisfactory to the reviewer. It seems to lack that last finishing 
touch, and so, is not colorful nor always easy to follow. In places the reader 
finds himself wishing the translator had let himself go a bit, — no small task, 
seeing that philosophical and theological terms are not easily expressed in the 
common idiom, but perhaps for that reason all the more necessary. There are 
many other simpler passages, however, where the prose could have been 
simplified. A more serious criticism should be directed against the author 
of the remarks on the dust-jacket, who tells us that many “passages. 
make this book notably accessible to baffle . . .” Lest there be any doubt 
about this curious purpose, however, let it be said that the book itself is 
vastly superior to, and above, such remarks, and such an intention. 

On the whole, The Virgin Mary by Jean Guitton is a noble tribute paid 
to the Mother of God by a courtly man-of-letters, and is deservedly the 
choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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